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The Bulletin is also published in French ander the title Bulletin du Bureau 
regional de I'Unesco pour I* Education en Asie. 

The designations employed and the presentation of the material in this 
publication do not imply the expression of any opinion whatsoever on the 
part of Unesco concerning the legal status of any country, -^r of its 
authorities, or concerning the delimitations of the frontiers of any country 
or territory. 

Articles appearing :.n the Bulletin may be translated, adapted and repro- 
duced. Tii.^ credit Line sho'^d read "Reprinted (or adapted) from the 
Bulletin of t.ie Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia", specifying 
the date of issue. TViree voucher copies should be sent to the Director, 
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FIRST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

IN THE ASIAN REGION - an unfinished ousiness 

The background 

In most countries of Asia, the tradition of education goes back to 
the very beginnings of their history. It was bound up as an intcural part 
of the great religious and moral systems which nursed the cultures and 
civilizations of the Asian continent such as Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Hinduism and Islam. The continuity of this tradition was interrupted, 
and even broken, by the economic and social forces released by emerg- 
ing industrialization in Europe in the nineteenth century. While many 
countries of Asia were caught up in these forces and became colonial 
possessions, no country, colonial or free, remained unaffected by the 
pervasive changes set in motion by industrialization and its out^vard 
thnist* 

The first introduction of Western influences in the Asian countries 
occurred at a time when two significant trends in education were emerg- 
ing in Europe and America. Tne first centred on the State's responsibi- 
lity for the education of the young. Increasingly, the concept was gaining 

"R?gion" refers to the area of service of the Unesco Regional 
Office for Education in Asia, namely, Afghanistan, Bangladesh, 
Burma, People^s Republic of China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
IChmer Republic, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Mongolia, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Republic of ?ri Lanka, 
Thailand, Republic of Viet-Nam. 

In this article, the data are those of the developing countries 
of the region. Furthermore, this article has not been able to 
include data for People *s Republic of China for want of availabi- 
lity at the time this issue of the Bulletin goes for publication. 

Education at the first level refers to education '*of which the 
main function is to provide basic instruction in the tools of 
leejrning (e.g. at elementar^'' school, primary school)" {Reaormen- 
dations oonceming the international standardization of eduoatic" 
nal statistics adopted by the General Confe^enoe of Unesco at its 
tenth session, Paris, 3 December 1958)- 

In the contributed articles to the present issue of the Bulle- 
tin, the terms "primary" or "elementary" education are used fol- 
lowing the respective national usage- 
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ground that education of the youn;^ could not be h. ft entirely to philan- 
tliroplc action or religious fervour. The Intervention of the State led 
gradually to the development of education "systems" in place of what 
were earlier congeries of educational institutions. It would appear that 
one of the reasons why Western educational influence made a quick 
impact to supplant the traditional indigenous forms of education, even 
in tliose Asian countries whicii were free of colonial rule, Jay in the 
fact.tiiat education in the Western countries had-eteveloped into syalc^ns 
in which the State play e J a significant role. 

The second trend in tlie nineteenth century Europe was mass 
education, embodied in die idea of compulsory primary education for all 
cliildren in certain age-groups. It took a long time before the goal was 
acliieved, but it became a powerful driving force. The traditional forms 
of education in Asia, though they presented many unique features, were 
not based on "mass education". Tlie concept of "mass education" intro- 
duced a new social dimension and became a powerful factor in the im- 
plantation of the Western systcrr.s of education^ The fact is not without 
significance that in countries which wei*e colonial possessions, the im- 
plantation process was very much slowed down, while tlic countries 
which were free wore quicker in adopting the importcQ paiterns of edu- 
cation with tiieir drive for mass education. 

The period spanning tiic mid- nineteenth century to tlie mid-twen- 
liedi centui'y witnessed new systems of education being installed, re- 
placing, almost completely, the traditional ones in all countries of Asia, 
in all cases the systems were transplartation of one or the other of die 
metropolitan models. The strategies adopted in the process varied in 
diffei'ent countries. In countries which were under colonial rule, the 
metropolitan authorities shaped and guided the educational policy ( or non- 
policy), except during an initial phase of pioneering activities by Chris- 
tian missionaries. At least three different policy approaches are dis- 
cernible. In South Asian countries, the education system was develop- 
ed from die top downward. Education at die first level was on a narrow 
base, just enougl: to support secondary educat^ion which in turn was 
geared to education in the universities. University education was the 
main focus in the allocation of resources and in policy emphasis, in the 
belief that the educational influence of the universities would "infiltrate" 
in a broadening stream Into the general population. With the emphasis 
on higher education, foreign language became the medium of instruction 
not only in universities but also at the secondary and even at the first 
level of education. This pattern of development has had a profound in- 
fluence in all subsequent developments in the countries of this area in 
making the first level of education no more than a passageway to higher 
education. 
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In t^ic* countries of Southeast Asia under colonial rule, education 
was developed on a highly restrictive basis and was dominatctl by the 
use of a foreign lan^age as medium of instruction at all levels. It was 
not top heavy as in South Asia, because virtually no top was developed. 
Geographically, educational institutions were concentrated in certain 
localities, with hardly any educational facilities in outlying areas. Otic 
rcsLilt of this policy, unforeseen undoubtedly, was that the indigenous 
traditional forms of education continued-lo play a role in society and 
were not as completely superseded as in some other parts of Asia. 

Tlie educational development in the Philippines during the colonial 
rule took a different path from those followed by developments of South 
Asia or Soutlieast Asia. Under the Spanish rule which lasted more than 
three and a half centuries, the majority of the population was converted 
to Christianity. To reach the people, popular education was emphasized, 
ind as early as 1863, the Educational Code for the Philippines enactod by 
tlie Spanish Government set forth the goal of free and compulsory edu- 
cation for all children between the ages of seven and tliirteen. It was 
however to be many genei'ations before the realization of the goal came 
witliin reach. Wlien the American rule superseded Spain, Rni^lisli he- 
came the med um of instruction, displacing Spanish. Tlie United States 
declared quite early its intention to restore full independence to the 
colony within a few decades and gave strong support to the development 
of education at all levels, notably the first level of education. 

The strategy of educational development evolved by Japan in tJie 
first phase of the modernization process initiated on die Meiji Resiora- 
:ion (1^^68) is in striking contrast to the course of development in oilier 
parts of Asia around this period. Educational reform and the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive modern education system was seen as one ol 
the key measures 'in the transformation of Japan from a feudal to a mo- 
dern national State. The State assumed a dominant role m desit^ning and 
guiding the education system. In 1871 the Ministry of Education was 
established with overarching authority over all sectors of education. 
High priority was given to making primary education available univer- 
sally. The Fundamental Code of Education of 1872 declared: '* There 
shall, in the future, be no community' with an illiterate family, or a 
family with an illiterate person". It was some years before tills goal 
was acliieved, but the priority to primary education held. Tlie enrol- 
ment ratio which was only about 28 per cent in 1873 rose to 81 per cent 
by 1900 and 98.14 per cent by 1910. Admission tc post- primary levels 
of education was liigh^y selective, with the rigour of selection increas- 
ing at each higher level. 

The watershed 

The decade of the 1940s forms a watershed in the history of the 
countries of the region. The attainment of political independence bv 
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countries which were formerly under colonial rule and the drive for 
economic and social development released nev, forces and aspirations 
in die developing countries in Asia, as elsewhere. In the sphere of edu- 
cation, the pitifully limited development of education at the first level 
and the heavy incidence of illiteracy in the general population were re- 
minders of die previous decades of neglect and stagnation. Consequent- 
ly in all developing countries of Asia, the decade of the 1950s was mark- 
ed by-massive efforts by national authorities to expand their first level 
of education. The conditions of development and the pace, of course, 
varied widely among the countries, but tlie goal was common - expan- 
sion of enrolments. Undoubtedly some significant changes were made 
in tlie content and structure of education at the first level. For exam- 
ple, in all countries - with one exception - the national languages be- 
came media of instruction and in many countries the bifurcation of V 
system into rural and urban was abolished in an attempt to have -.uni- 
fied national system. But, by and large, expansion took pln^^^ svidiin 
the existing structures and framework- 

Thc Karachi Plan and after 

In 1959/60, representatives of Asian Member States met at 
Karachi pnd developed a long-term plan for the provision of universal 
and free primary education of at least sevep years' duration, with 1980 
as the target dateJ The Karictii Plan was, on the one hand, a reflec- 
tion of the trends already in evidence in the national policies. On the 
other hand, it was he first significant inter-country effort tc. articulate 
national trends into a regional f^mework. 

An overall view of the progress of education at the first level in 
the decades following the Second World War Wuald suggest that the 
main tlirust of expansion spanned the period 1950-65 and a slowing down 
was discernible in the latter half of the 1960s. Currently there are 
emerging signs that in many countries of the region, education at the 
first level is beginning to receive renewed attention in national policies 
of educational reform. 

In -spite of the expansionary drive during the 1950s and the 1960s, 
universal education at the first level has not been achieved in the majo- 
rity of countries in the rej^ion (The Karach^ 1 lan had pointed out that 
universal education implies: (i) universal provision; ( ii ) utdversal 
enrolment; and (iii) universal retention* Even though universal edu- 
cation has yet to be achieved, the educational landscape in 1965 was sub- 
stantially different from the on'^' in the 1940s. Reviewing the position in 
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First level of -education 

.965» the Asian Model ^ found that: (i) in seven countries which account- 
ed for 14 per cent of the :otal population ol the region ^ i\^q firgt- level 
enrolment ratio had reached 89 per cent ; (11) In eiglu coiu tries wlilch 
accounted for 84 per cent of the total population, the enrolment ratio 
had reached 57 per cent; and (iii) in three covmtries wliich accounted for 
3 per cent of the total population, the oirolment ratio was still as low 
as 18 jier cent. Taking the region as a whole, it is countries (ii) aud 
(iii) aJx)vc which still luivc a major task ahead of them, 

Tlie educational structure: first level of education 

In interpreting the aggregate data, it is necessary to bear in mind 
tliat the national edixation systems vary in their structure, and the levels 
and sr tncs in which they are divided, ^ata relating to enrolment, enrol- 
ment ratios, etc. ,• have to be seen in t!ie context of these variations in 
the educational structure. Table 1 gives a tabu, r summary of the orga- 
nization of compulsory education and first- level education in countries 
of the region. 

The entrance age to formal schooling varies from 5 to but the 
common age at wirch children arc acceptecl is six years (nine countries), 
followed by age 5 and age 7 (four countries each). Tiie duration of first- 
level education also varies, ranging from 4 to 7 years, buL the most 
common duration is 6 years (eight countries), followed by 5 yea i -^ (eight 
countries). It should be stressed, however, that the age of entry is 
somewhat of a formalistic notion; in actual pi^actice, a significant pro- 
portion of cliildren join school l:)eyond, or sometimes before, attaining 
the legal school age. Late entry and repetition of grades make for a 
wide age -spread in each grade. 

In six countries, as indicated in Table I, first-level education is 
sub- divided into two stages : lower and upper primary. In these coun- 
tries primary schools are organized to provide education at either the 
lov/er stage, or tiie upper stage, or both. Generally the schools in ru- 
ral areas have only the lower stage, and enrolments therefore tend to 
decline between the lower and upper stages of primary education. 

The Karaciii Plan envisaged primary education of at least seven 
years' duration. The developments in the countries have not conformed 



1. ^^An Asian model of Educational Development: perspectives for 

IQSS-dO'^ was considered and approved by the Second Regional 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible 
for Economic I " inning in Asian Member States, which met at 
Bangkok (November I965) at the invitation of Unesco. 

2. The data did not include the People's Republic of China. 
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Table 1. System of education at the first level In the Asian region 



Compulsory education 

Country — ; 

Age Duration 

limits (years ) 



Afghanistan 


7 • 


- 13 


£ 

r 


Bangladesh 






Burma 








India 2 


6 ■ 


- 14 


5,7,8 


Indonesia 


8 ■ 


- 14 


6 


Iran ^ 


6 ■ 


- 12 


6 


Khmer Republic 


6 - 


^ 12 


6 


Korea, Rep. of 


6 - 


^ 12 


6 


Laos 


6 ■ 


' 9 


3 


Malaysia 








Mongolia^ 


8 ■ 


■ 15 


7 


Nepal 5 


6 ■ 


• 1 1 


5 


Pakistan 








Philippines 


7 ■ 


' 13 


6 


Singapore 








Sri Lanka ^ 


6 ■ 


■ 14 


8 


Thailand 


7 ■ 


- 14 


7 


Vict-Nam, 








Rep. of 


7 - 


■ 14 


5 



First level 
Entrance Duration ( yea rs ) 



age Total Sub-divisions 



7 6 3 -3 

5 5 ~ 

5 5 — 

6 5,7,8 — 

7 6 — 
6 5 — 
6 6 3 -3 
6 6 — 
6 6 3 -3 
6 6 — 

8 4 — 
6 5 — 

5 5 — 
•7 6 4 -2 

6 6 — 

6 5 — 

7 7 4 -3 

6 5 3 -2 



1. Source: Vneaco Statistical Year hooky 1971. 

2. The patterns differ from State to State, but the most cormnon 

are eight years* basic schooling divided into five years of 
primary and 3 years of middle school. 

3. The structure of education is in the process of reorganiza- 

tion since 1966 and the primary level is now of five years' 
duration followed by a three-year guidance cycle. Formerly 
the primary level was six years. 

U, "Complete'* primary school is of eight years' duration while 
"incomplete" primary school is four years. ■ 

5. A new system is being progressively introduced since 1971: 

3 years of primary, followed by 1* years of middle school 
and three years of secondary. 

6. A new system was adopted in 1972, raising the entrance age to 

six years and dividing general education into three stages; 
5 years of primary, k years of junior secondary, and 3 years 
*cf senior secondary. 
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to tile pattern. Countries such as Malaysia and Korea svhicli have 

achieved a high level of enrolment ratio and a high level of retention 

ratio arc moving towards merging the prim, ry and lower secondary 

stages into a unified first-level education of nine years' duration. 
• 

In Burma primary education was extended by one year to the 
present duration of five years* Indonesia is . ..rrently experimenting 
with a now pattern, bj shortening primary education to five years (in- 
stead of six)» and introducing at the -.ame time basic schooling of eight 
years' duration* Iran lias since 1967 changed over from a 6*3 3 pat- 
tern to one of 5^3«-4. First-lovel education in die new system consists 
of two cycles, elementary education of five years followed by a 'guidance 
cycle" of three years. Nepal has adopted a new system and is introdu- 
cing it gradually since 1971, changing over from a 5 - 3 2 pattern to one 
of 3* 4' 3. In Sir Lanka, following the reorganization of education in 
1972, the duration of first-level education has been shortened to five 
years, to be followed l^y four years of a unified junior secondary stage. 

Though the reorganized patterns are different in different coun- 
tries, a .'ommon direction of reform in most of them is towards a 
grearer ai'ticulation between the primary level and the lower stage of 
secondary, thus providing the foundation for the evolution of unified 
first' 1 v-el education. 

Compulsory education laws have been enacted in most countries, 
but legal compulsion as a means of enrolling children has either not 
been used or not found necessary. Generally the compulsory laws are 
made applicable in areas which have been provided adequate educational 
facilities. Tlic enrolments have however grown much faster than the 
rate at wlijch educational facilities are created. In other cases, the im- 
plementation of compulsory education laws has not been vigorous enough 
• to achieve the desired results, for example in *.he fast growing urlmn 
areas widi their chanty town fringes. 

Expansion of erri olment 

The rapid expansion of first- level education wliich l^egan in the 
1950s continued into tlie 1960s. Between 1960 and 0, primary enrol- 
ments in the region increased by o9 per cent» fron o9. 7 million in 1960 
to 117.7 million in 1970. On an average, over 4.8 million additional pu- 
pils were enrolled each year. In the previous decade, 1950-1960, though 
the relative enrolment increase was even liigher (71%), the numbers 
added each year were lower : about 2. 9 million. 

Table 2 relates first-level enrolment to the population in the age- 
group 5 to 14 years. Altliough population increased significantly, the 
growth rate of enrolments was twice as fast, and the enrolment ratio 
improved considerably over the period. 
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Table 2. Progress in primary enrolment, the region, 1960-70 



Year 


Population 
(5-14) 


Primary 
enrolment 


Average annual 
rate of increase ( %) 


Enrolment 
ratio 




(in millions) 


(in millions) 


Population Enrolment 


(%) 


1960 
1965 
1970 


207.5 
242. 1 
273.3 


69.7 ) 
96. 1 j 1 
117.7 ) 


3.1 6.6 
2.4 4.1 


(33 
((40 
( 43 



The annual growth of primary enrolments slackened marked! \ 
during the second quinquennium of the 1960s. The average annual rates 
of increase in enrolment for successive quinquennia since 1950 are 
shown in Table 3. 



Table 3. Average annual increase in first- level enrolment, 
the region, 1950-70 



Period 


Average increase : 
Annual rate ( %) 


Average increase: 
Number per year ( millions ) 


1950-55 


4.8 


2. 16 


' 1955-60 


6.3 


3.64 


1960-65 


6.6 


5.28 


1965-70 


4. 1 


4.32 



The progress of first-level education in tlie individual countries of 
the region is presented in Table A, in tliC Appendix. A reference to 
this table will shov/ the wide differences m the pace of development of 
first- level education. Some countries maintained a very high growth 
rate tiiroughout the decade of the 60s, e.g. Afghanistan, I3angladesh, 
Khmer Republic, and Pakistan. In some others, e.g. India, Indonesia, 
Thailand, there is a marked slowing down in the latter half of the decade 
Indeed in some countries the growth rate in certain years fell below the 
rate of population increase. Certain countries which show a relatively 
slower rare of enrolment increase have already achieved, or are near to 
achieving, universal primary education, e.g. Republic of Korea, Malay- 
sia, Philippines, and Singapore. In these countries further enrolment 
increases at the first level are mostly determined by the demogra- 
phic growth. Noteworthy is the case of Singapore, where enrolment de- 
creased during the period 1968 to 1972, reflecting recent demographic 
trends and also a reduction of the proportion of over- age pupils. 
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There were also, it will be observed from Table A> wide varia- 
tions in the annual enrolment growth rates in the majority of countries. 
The data for a few countries are reproduced In Table 4 by way of illus- 
tration. 

Table 4. Average annual rate of increase in first- level enrolment (%) 



Period Burma India Indonesia Iran Laos Nepal Thailand 



1960-65 


7.8 


7.6) 


4.4 


(12. 1 


0. 1 


20.8 


3.3 


1965-66 


16.6 


1.7 ) 


( 3.3 


10.7 


2.2 


3.7 


1966-67 


6.4 


1.8 


1.9 


8. 1 


10.9 


12.0 


3.8 


1967-68 


2.3 


3.7 


3. 1 


7. 1 


4.2 


1.5 


2.8 


1968-69 


5.5 


3.3 


5. 3 


6.3 


5.4 


0. I 


5. 1 


.969-70 




4. 1 


4.6 


5.5 


13. 1 




3 7 


1970-71 




2.0 


1. 0 




8.3 




1.3 



Even allowing for deficiencies in the way educational statistics 
are compiled and classified in the countries, the irregularities in the 
annual growth lates are too marked to avoid the suggestion of a general 
weakness in the annual planning and programming procedures. 

The enrolment ratios in Table A refer to the proportion of total 
first-level enrolment to the population in the age-group corresponding to 
the level. But the enrolled population does not represent the specific 
age- groups : children below or above the age- range also emrol. This 
lack of correspondence is mainly caused by late entry, repetition of 
grades and re-entry. While the proportion of under-age pupils is gene- 
rally small, the proportion of over-age pupils is quite substantial in 
most countries. For a number of countries, the distribution of enrol- 
ment by age is available, and over- age pupils represent the percentages 
shown in Table 5. For the purpose of this table, school age is the "legal" 
entry age to Grade 1 and the duration of first- level education. 



Table 5. Percentage of ovjr-age pupils in first-level enrolment, 

selected countries 



Afghanistan (sample survey), 1968 


21.0%- 


13 years and over 


Burma, 1969 


33.7%- 


10 " 


Bangladesh, 1969 


6.2%- 


10 - 


India, 1966 


13.2%- 


11 " 


Iran, 1967 


18.2%- 


12 " 


Khmer Republic, 1963 


22.4%- 


12 " 


Korea, Republic of, 1970 


8.7%- 


12 " 


Malaysia (West), 1967 


0.0%- 


12 " 


Pakistan, 1968 


12.7%- 


10 " 


Philippines, 1968 


10.6%- 


13 " 


Singapore, 1970 


10. 7 % ■ 


12 " 


Sri Lanka, 1968 


32.4%- 


10 " 


Thailand, 1968 


1.7%- 


14 * " 


Viet- Nam, Republic of, 1969 


15.4%- 


11 " 
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The above figures must be interpreted witii great caution because 
01 tlie lack of precise information regarding the reference date fixed for 
the reporting of age data- For example, in Sri Lanka the school year 
begins in January, but the school census refers to September. If tlie a^e 
of pupils is reported as of September instead of as of January, the effect 
would be that pupils \vill be nine months older tlian when they enrolled* 
There are other complications too, for example, the "legal" entiy age 
to Grade I may differ for regions within die same country, e»g» India. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion holds that the enrolment figures include 
a substantial proportion of over-age children. Enrolment ratios ad- 
Justed for over-age pupils are shown in Table 6, for selected countries. 



Table 6. First-level enrolment ratios (BR), selected countries 



Country 


Year 


ER (all pupils ) 
(%) 


ER adjusted for 
over-age pupils ( %) 


Afghanistan 


1970 


22 


17 


Bangladesh 


1969 


56 


53 


Burma 


1969 


85 


56 


India 


1970 


82 


71 


Iran 


1970 


71 


58 


Korea, Rep* of 


1970 


104 


95 


Malaysia ( West ) 


1970 


91 


91 


Pakistan 


1969 


48 


40 


Philippines 


1969 


109 


98 


Singapore 


1970 


105 


93 


Sri Lanka 


1970 


101 


69 


Thailand 


1970 


81 


79 



It is clear that the non-enrolment gap in the specific age- 
groups corresponding to first-level education is significantly wider 
than is usually estimated by the "crude" enrolment ratio. The wide 
differences in the age? of children in a classroom have important 
implications both for methods of instruction and the way pupils' pro- 
gression through the grades is determined. The lock- step method 
would be leas.t likely to help in dealing with the problem. 

In developed countries where compulsory education is well estab- 
lished, it is possible to foresee, within certain range, the correspon- 
dence betv\reen the age of a child and his or her grade placement. In 
countries with a developing education system, children in the age- group 
5-14 have a different pattern of distribution. Table 7 sets out by age 
the enrolment at the primary and secondary levels. ^ 

1. The design on the cover of the present issue of the Bulletin 
portrays the distribution graphically. 
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The population data by age correspond to the 1968 projections 
prepared by the United Nations Population Division. The age distribu- 
tion of children eru oiled was estimated on tlie basis of data available 
for fifteen of the eighteen coui.Lries concerned. The "pyramid" gives 
a picture of the age distribution of total school enrolment in the region 
over '■he age- range 5 to 14 years. However, a small number of children 
enrolled in kindergarten and special schools, and ciiildren in certain 
type of religious schools, e.g. Madrasah schools, are not included in 
these estimates. 



Table 7. Population and enrolment by single years of age, 
in the age-range 5-14 years, the region, 1970 (estimated) 



Age 
(years) 


Population 
(OOO's) 


Enrolment (OOO's) 


Percentage enrolled 


1st level 


2nd level 


Total 


1st level 


2nd level 


Total 


5 


31 486 


9 407 




9 407 


29.9 




29.9 


6 


30 209 


18 601 




18 601 


61.6 




61. 6 


7 


29 109 


20 767 




20 767 


71.3 




71.3 


8 


28 161 


19 767 




19 767 


70.2 




70.2 


9 


27 341 


17 083 


347 


17 430 


62.5 


1.3 


63. 8 


10 


26 633 


13 562 


1 621 


15 183 


50.9 


6. I 


57.0 


11 


26 017 


9 242 


3 064 


12 306 


35.5 


11.8 


47.3 


12 


25 419 


5 403 


4 723 


10 126 


21.3. 


18.5 


39. 8 


13 


24 790 


2 720 


5 575 


8 295 


11. I 


22.4 


33.5 


14 


24 138 


1 177 


5 558 


6 735 


4.9 


23.0 


27.9 



Sources of data: 

i) Popidaticn: Population Division, United Nations (1968 Pro- 
jections) . 

ii) Enrolment : Estimates prepared by the Unesco Regional Office 
for Edujatior. in Asia, 

Beginning from age 5, the proportion of children enrolled ( 29. 9%) 
increases to attain the maximum values at age 7(71.3%) and age 8 
( 70. 2 %). Thereafter, the proportion enrolled decreases quite rapidly. 
By age 10, only little more than one-half (57.0%) of the population at 
this age is enrolled, and by age 14, just over one-quarter (27.9%) 
remains in school. 

In interpreting the "pyramid", it should be borne in mind that it 
represents an aggregate of national school systems which differ in the 
duration of schooling and entrance age. Nevertheless, since formal 
schooling at age 8 is common to all countries in the region, the pro- 
portion of 8-year olds enrolled provides a good indication of the total 
capacity of the school system. It would appear that about 70 out of 
every hundred children enrol in school for at least one year. Of the 
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remaining 30 children, who are not in school, a certain pi'oportion might 
have been enrolled when they A^ere younger ^ or might enrol in the future, 
or never go to school. 

An important feature of the "pytamid" is the large numljer of 
children out of school. An estimated 135 million children in tiic age- 
group 5 to 14 are out of scliool( almosc as many children as are enrolled, 
i.e. 139 Tiillion). They fall broadly in three main groups : (i) those wlio 
have completed first-level education and do not proceed to the next 
higher grade; ( ii ) tJiORC who have been to sciiool but dropped out before 
completing the first level ; and ( iii ) tliose wiio never attended sciiool. 
The estimation of ttie proportion in each group for the region as a whole 
is not possible, but this information for the individual countries is of 
special importance. Programmes which are designed to expand educa- 
tional opportunities for children must take into account tiie special needs 
c*" children out of school, notably in tlie age-group 10-14 years. In the 
regional aggregate, out of 24.1 million children aged 14, 6.7 million are 
enrolled and 17. 4 million are out of school. Whatever the group they 
belong to, i.e. primary school leavers, drop-outs, illiterates, an im- 
portant issue for die educational policy is how they can be better pre- 
pared for the world of work which they will enter- Programmes for chil- 
dren out of school should have a critically important place in any com- 
prehensive educational policy. 

The age- specific enrolment ratios for first- level education for 
individual countries are presented in Table B in the Appendix and 
graphically in Ch »"t I. Tliese ratios are presented by single years of 
age over the age-^ ingc 5 to 14, though children 15 years old and over 
are also found to enrolled in primary classes in some of tiie countries. 
Beginning at the are of 9 years, children transfer ^rom the primai7 level 
to the secondary level depending on the school entrance age and duration 
of schooling in tlie countries concerned. Tlierefore, in order to give a 
more complete picture of enrolment, Table B includes also information 
on children in tiie age-group 5-14 enrolled in secondary classes. 

Tiie pattern distribution { Chart I ) is more or less similar in all 
countries. The maximum value is achieved one or two years after the 
legal school entrance age. As is to be expected, countries which have 
achieved universal primary education show high ratios throughout the 
primary age-range, while other countries have low ratios at entrance 
age, rising to a maximum after two or three years and then falling 
again quickly due to wide- spread dropping out on the one hand, and res- 
tiictive admission to second-level education on the other. 

The expansion of enrolment of recent years, when analysed by 
grades, shows a consistent higher rate of increase in favour of the upper 
grades. For example, between 1^60 and ^965, for die region as a whole. 
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enrolment in Grade VI increased by 46. 0 per cent, while It Increased 
only 30. 6 per cent at Grade I. As a result of larger increases in the 
upper grades, the grade enrolment pyramid shows some improvement 
bjit not enough to substantially reduce the heavy concentration at the 
base. Nearly 70 per cent of first-level enrolments is in tlie first Chx'ee 
grades. The enrolment figures relating to the region as a whole are 
presented by grade in Table 8. 



Table 8. Enrolment by grade in the first six grades of general 
education ( primary or secondary classes ), 
the region, 1960 and 1965 



Grades 


1^60 




1965 




Per cent 
increase 
1960-65 ^ 


Number 
( in million ) 


/Q < 


Number 
( in million ) 


7o 


1 


25. 15 


33.2 


32. 83 


31.6 


30. 6 


II 


15. 17 


20. 1 


20.61 


19.9 


35. 8 


III 


12.26 


16.2 


17.08 


16.5 


39.3 


Sub- Total Mil 


52. 58 


69.5 


70.52 


68.0 


34. 1 


IV 


9.93 


13. 1 


14.06 


13.5 


41.6 


V 


9.40 


9. 8 


10.75 


10.4 


45.2 


VI 


5.73 


7.6 


8.37 


8. 1 


46.0 


Sub- Total IV- VI 


23.06 


30. 5 


33. 17 


32.0 


43.9 


Total 1-VI 


75.63 


100.0 


103.70 


100.0 


37. 1 



Tlie grade enrolment pyramids for the individual countries are 
presented graphically in Chart II, which also shows changes in the en- 
rolment distribution during the 10-year period 1960 to 1970. Although 
these are cross- sectional rather than longitudinal data, they reflect the 
current and recent trends in tlie rates of repetition and dropping out. 
In Chart II, rhxee types of distribution pattern are easily discernible : 
(a) the nearly recungular "pyramid", for example^ Republic of Korea, 
Malaysia, Mongolia; (b) the intermediate or triangular "pyramid" 
which shows a progressive but not a very steep loss of enrolment be- 
tween successive grades, e.g. Indonesia, Iran, Philippines; and (c)th^ 
"pyramid" which is very broad at the base due to the heavy concentra- 
tion of enrolment in Grade II and capering upward sharply. Certain de- 
viations from tue patterns are observed in some of the countries. In 
the Khmer Republic, the enrolments in the lower grades increased fas- 
ter than those in the upper grades because of the efforts made during 
this period to extend school facilities at tne lower grades throughout the 
country. The concentration of enrolments in Grade VI in Singapore re- 
sults from the inclusion of repeaters. In Thailand, che duration of first- 
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level education was extended from four to seven years in 1962, but, 
there is still a large number of primary schools which only offer up to 
Grade IV. Tills explains the big drop observed i:)et\veen Grades IV and 
V, For Sri Lanka, only 1969 data are given in Chart 111; Grade I A was 
abolished beginning 1966 and tlicreforo the gi'ade enrolment distribution 
at the beginning and end of the 1960s cannot be compared. Changes in 
the education system will probably explain too, the small deviations' 
from tJie expected pattern observed in the data for Iran and Malaysia. 

The pattern of enrolment distribution by grade has important im- 
plications for the methods of school organization as well as the way in 
which thj teaching resources are deployed. Tiic traditional procedure 
whicii allocates more teaching resources in the higlier grades would ap- 
pear to have little relevance to a situation where the learning needs are 
quantitatively more in the lower gi'ades. Insufficient input of teaching 
resources, qualitative and quantitative, in the lower grades is a contri- 
buting fncror in educational wastage. 

Enrol mLMit of girls 

The achiievcment of an aclec|uate level of educational facilities in 
the Asian region is contingent on correcting the existing imbalance hi 
the enrolment ratios for boys and girls. In I'he region as a whole, the 
enrolment ratio for boys in 1970 was estimated at 50 per cent, compared 
to 35 per cent for girls. Efforts have been made in every country to 
expand education of gi rls, and significant progress lias been achieved 
in narrowing die existing gap in t[ie provision of educational facilities 
for boys and girls, as siiown in Table 9. 

Table 9. Enrolment of the first level of education as percentage 
of population 5-14, by sex, tiic region 

Year Boys Girls 

1960 42 25 

1965 48 32 

1970 50 35 

The proportion of girls in total first-level enrolment which was 
estimated at 37 per cent in 1960 in the regional aggregate rose to 39 
per cent in 1965 and 40 per cent in 1970. Tlie data are presented m 
Table A (Appendix) for individual countries. There has been a steady 
progress in every country since 1960, but considerable differences still 
exist. It will be seen from Table A that equality in enrolment of boys 
and girls has been attained in eight countries, i.e. Burma, Republic of 
Korea, Malaysia, Mongolia, Philippines, Singapore^ Sri Lanka, Tliai- 
land, while in other two countries (Indonesia and Republic of Viet-Nam) 
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the proportion of girls is around 45 per cent. However, there is still n 
significant imbalance in the girls' enrolment in eight countries wliere 
the proportion is only about 40 per cent or lower. In these countries 
the main problem lies in tlie ruial areas, wlierc tlie enrolment of girls 
lags behind the boys' enrolment by as much as 15-35 per cunt. The size 
of tlic girlr enrolment in these countries is further eroded by the inci- 
dence of drop-out, the rate of which is higher among girls, particularly 
in the beginning grades of first-level education. 

E ducational wastage 

Wastage in education in the form of repetition of grades and drop- 
ping out or premature school-leaving continues to be the most important 
problem of educational development at the first level of education in 
many Asian countries. The magnitude of educational wastage is known 
and the seriousness of its repercussions in human, social and economic 
terms are well recognized. The education systems seem, liowever, to 
be unable to act decisively to control the problem and are caught in a 
conflict between aspirations towards increasing educational facilities 
and the need to make the system of first-level education more effective. 
Wastage tends to widen the existing disparities in the distribution of edu- 
cational facilities between boys and girls, urban and rural populations, 
and among different regions or socio-economic groups within a country. 

The country articles in the present i£;sue of the Bulletin, as well as 
other recent official reports^, highlight the gravity of the problem. 

On tiie regional aggregate, it Is estimated that out of 24.. 5 million 
children enrolled in Grade I in 1960, approximately 9.8 million (40 per 
cent ) reached Grade V. These figures are based on an analysis of suc- 
cessive year-grade data (Table 10). An important limitation, however, 
must be noted. Tliis method fails to distinguisli between the two compo- 
nents of wastage - repetition and drop-outs, and leads to an under-esti- 
mation of the retention ratio and over-estimation of tlie dropout rate. 

In order to take remedial measures at the national level, it is 
necessary thai the essential data on wastage should be systematically 
collected and analysed. Unfortunately this is not being done at present 
in most of the countries. The minimum essential data should include 
data on the distribution of pupils by grades, differentiating new pupils 
and repeaters. 

In connexion with a survey conducted by Unesco in 19^9, only six 
countries in the region were in a position to provide repetition data, al- 
though repetition is an important element in wastage and has to be taken 

1. Published in Eduaation in Asia. Bulletin of the Unesao Regio- 
nal Office for Education in Asia, Vol. VI, No. 2, March 1912. 
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Table 10. Retention ratios in the first seven grades 
of school education, the region 



Enrolment Retention ratios ( %) 

Grade - Year 



( thousands ) From Grade I Grade to grade* 



Grade 1 - 


1960 


24 519 


100.0 




Grade II - 


1961 


15 953 


65. 1 


65. 1 


Grade III • 


1962 


13 557 


55.3 


85.0 


Grade IV - 


1963 


11 790 


48. 1 


87.0 


Grade V - 


1964 


9 836 


40. 1 


83.4 


Grade VI - 


1965 


8 388 


34.2 


85.3 


Grade VII - 


1966 


6 279 


25.6 


74.9 



Note : The dotted line after Grade V is to indicate that in some 
countries Grade VI is part of seccndary education, while 
Grade VII is part of seconda:-/ in most of the countr^'es. 
The above calculation is based on the enrolment in the 
first seven grades of general education regardless of 
the school level* 

into ^count for remedial action. Tlie national ligures have to be dis- 
aggregated and analysed by grades, sex, ethnic groups, geographic re- 
gion, age, size of school, etc. Ultimately, the analysis and action must 
be carried out at the school level. After all, the many thousands of 
children who repeat or drop out at the national level is the cumulative 
total of the few children who repeat and drop out from each of the thou- 
sands of indis^idual schools throughout the country, and from each of the 
grades, .ind from each of the classes. An effective programme of action 
to reduce or eliminate wastage has to be built up from the base in indi- 
vidual schools upward. 

The causes of educational wastage are social, economic and also 
educational. Educational measures alone may not be able to eliminate 
wastage, but they can, if effectively implemented, ^reduce it substantially 
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and within a relatively short period (as shown In the experience of 
countries such as Korea and Malaysia ). ' 

Transition from the first to die second level of educatio n 

Tlie transition ratio indicates the pfopojticn of papils proceeding 
from the first to the second leveL The transition ratios are determin- 
ed by a variety of factors (the selection procedures, availability of 
schooling facilities, social demand for education, etc. ) and must be 
interpreted bearing certain considerations in mind, notably the enrol- 
ment ratios and \»istage rates. A high transition ratio in a coimtry 
which has achieved a high enrolment ratio and low wastage rate would 
generally indicate an expanding impetus in the education system. On 
the other hand, a high transition ratio in a country with a low enrolment 
ratio (or relatively higher enrolment ratio with high wastage rate, which 
is in effect tantamount to low enrolment ratio) would indicate a litglily 
selective education system- 
Data on the number of pupils successfully completing first-level 
education a ;e not generally available. In the absence of such data, it is 
possible oniy to compare, for several countries for which enrolments by 
grades arf available, the enrolment in the terminal grade of first- level 
educat?6r ( in year t ) with enrolment in the beginning grade of secondary 



^, The problem of educational .dstage at the first-level of edu- 
cation in Asia has been discussed in detail in ^'Thp rrcblems 
of Edurj.tional Wastage", Bulletin of Vre Vnesoo Regional 
Offic. for Education in Asia^ Volume I, No. 2, March I967 
(out-of-print). It was also the theme of the XXXIInd ses- 
sion of the International Conference on Education (Geneva, 
1-9 July 1970). The main vorking document for this Confe- 
rence: The Reduction of Educational Wastage (ED/BIE/CONFIRED 
32/k), Paris, March 1970, and the reference document: The 
Statistical Measurement of Educational Wastage (ED/BIE/ 
CONFINTED 32/Ref. l), Pairis, 2h June 1970, present a compre- 
hensive analysis of the existing situation from the twofold 
aspect of the numerical incidence of wastage and the various 
methods of selection and promotion, followed by a study of 
the principal socio-economic and educational causes, and sug- 
gestions as to possible remedies. 

As a follow-up to the Conference, two recent studies have been 
published by Unesco-IBE in the series "Studies and surveys 
in comparative educe.tion": 

i) Wastage in education: a world prohlewj prepared by M.A. 
Brimer and L. Pauli, Paris-Geneva, 1971, 155 p. 

ii) A statistical study of wastage at school^ prepared by 
the Unesco Office of Stat.jtics, Paris-Geneva, 1972, 
121 p. 
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education (in yfar t+I ). Tlie limitations of these incer-grade ratios arc 
obvious : not all pupils in the terminal grade pass the primary course 
successfully while the enrolment In the next higher grade would also 
include repeaters. To a substantial extent tiiese two factors tend to 
cancel each otiier and inter- grade ratios whould approximate transition 
ratios. 

The data on transition ratios for individual countries are pre- 
sented In Table C, in the Appendix. Tliese data are also shown graphi- 
caliv in Charts III A., IIIB, IIIC and HID. To assist interpretation of 
the transition ratio, countries are shown in these four Charts grouped 
accor-ling to the enrolment ratio and the retention ratio. A reference 
to these Charts will show a general rising trend in the proportion of 
children proceeding from the first to the second level. As it has been 
pointed out, in several countries die observed trend results from the 
jrradual implementation of a Government decision to extend the period 
of liasic schooling to eight or nine years. 

Chart III A shows the transition ratios for four countries, namely : 
Republic of Korea, Malaysia ( West), Mongolia and Singapore. Those 
countries ha"^ achieved (or arc near to achieving) universal primary 
enrolment and universal retention. The Republic of Korea and Malaysia 
aim at providing nine years of schooling for all. Korea abolished the 
secondary school entrance examination in 1968 and Malaysia in 1965, 
IBoth countries have a system of automatic promotion throughout pri- 
mary and lower secondary grades and provide open access to the lower 
secondary level to all primary school leavers who want it. 

The rising trend of the transition ratio in these countries, parti- 
cularly since the secondary entrance examination was abolished, is 
clearly marked. In Mongolia, four-year compulsory education was 
achieved in 1957, and the Government made the decision to extend com- 
pulsory education to seven years. The rising trend of the transition 
ratio reflects the successive implementation of the extended period of 
compulsory education tiiroughout the country. In Singapore, at the end 
of the sixth year, pupilc sit for the Primary School Leaving Examination, 
for selection for secondary education. All pupils who pass this exami- 
nation are admitted to secondary schools. 

Chart III B shows the transition ratios for three countries : 
Philippines, Sri Lanka and Republic of Viet-Nam. These countries have 
achieved universal enrolment, but wastage ratios (repetition and drop- 
outs ) are relatively high. Although these couintries also show a iiigh and 
rising transition ratio, their system is selective due to high wastage. 
Wliile in the Republic of Viet-Nam admission to second- level education 
is based on a competitive exanlination, in the Philippines and Sri Lanka 
there is no forma] mechanism and practically all primary pupils who 
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want to continue have the opportunity to do so. In Sri Lanka, tlie pro- 
cedure for promotion to junior secondary (Grades VI- VIII) is flexible 
and the individual school has freedom to regulate promotions. Tlie Re- 
public of Viet-Nam is currently considering abolishing the entrance 
examination to Grade VI and the extension of compulsory education by 
two years to up to Grade VIII. 

• 

Chart IIIC shows the transition ratios for India, Iran, Khmer 
Republic and Thailand. These countries have achieved first-level enrol- 
ment ratios in the intermediate range and wastage rate tends to be high. 
Second-level education is therefore selective even if transition ratios 
are high, e.g. India, Iran and Thailand. In the Khmer Republic the 
transition ratio increased over the period but is lower than in the other 
countries shown in the Chart. In India the procedure for promotion to 
secondary grades varies between states, but in many states there iS a 
public examination at the end of the primary stage for maintaining a 
uniform standard. Universal primary education up to Grade V is envi- 
saged by 1975/76, and up to Grade VIII by 1980/8 1. In Iran and Thailand 
admission to secondary school is determined by an entrance examination. 

Chart III D shows transition ratios for five countries which have 
low enrolment ratios and high wastage rates. In theSs^ countries secon 
dary education becomes in fact highly selective. Admiscion to secon- 
dary education is in general regulated by examinations set at the end of 
primary or for admission in secondary. The transition ratios in 
those countries do not show a rising trend. 

Teaching staff at the first level of education 

The expansion of first-level enrolment has called for a sharp in- 
crease in the teaching force. In the period 1960-70 the number of pri- 
mary teachers in the region as a whole rose from 1.8 million in 1960 to 
2. 9 million in 1970 (an average addition of nearly 110 thousand teachers 
every year). In spite of an increase of this magnitude, the supply of 
teachers has not kept pace with the enrolment expansion. The pupil- 
teacher ratio for the region rose from 38:1 in 1960 to 40:1 in 1970. 
Aggregate data on the expansion of tlie teaching force in the region are 
presented in Table IL 



Table 1 1. Expansion of the teaching force, at the first level 
of education, the region, 1960-70 



Year 


Total number 
of teachers 
(OOO's ) 


F?male 
teachers 
(OOO's ) 


Percentage 
female 


Pupil- teacher 
ratio 


1960 


1 819 


480 


26 


38:1 


1965 


2 343 


696 


30 


41:1 


1970 


2 910 


951 


33 


40:1 
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The present pupil-teacher ratio in the Asian region ( 40 :1 ) is sig- 
nificantly higher than the ratio ( 35 ;1 ) adopted for the Karachi Plan pro- 
jections. Moreover, the Karachi Plan projections assumed that a de- 
crease would occur in the pupil-teacher ratio, while present estimates 
show that the trend is in the opposite direction. 

Table 12. Pupil -teacher ratios at the first level of education around 
1960, 1965 and latest year available 

Average number Average number 



Country 


Year 


of nunils 
per teacher 


f^ni intTv 


Year 


nf niinil<? 
per teacher 


Afghanistan 


1962 


56 


Malaysia 


1960 


29 




1965 


54 


( West ) 


1965 


28 




1970 


41 




1972 


32 


Bangladesh^ 


1960 




Mongc'ia 


1961 


32 




1965 


44 




1965 


32 




1967 


47 




1969 


32 


Burma 


1960 


40 


Nepal 


1960 


33 




1965 


53 




1965 


2Q 




1969 


46 




1969 


25 


India 


I960 




Pakistan 


1960 


34 




1965 


♦42 




1965 


35 




1970 


*42 




1967 


37 


Indonesia 


1960 


39 


Philippines 


1960 


36 




1965 


42 




1965 


31 




1971 


32 




1969 


29 


Iran ^ 


1960 


34 


Singapore 


1960 


32 




1965 


36 




1965 


29 




1970 


33 




1971 


31 


Khmer Rep. 1965 


48 


Sri Lanka ^ 


1960 


31 




1968 


48 




1965 


28 


Korea, 


1960 


58 




1967 


26 


Rep. of 


1965 


62 


Thailand 


1960 


36 




1971 


56 




1965 


34 


Laos 


1965 


32 




1969 


33 




1970 


35 


Viet-Nam, 


1960 


53 








Rep, of 


1965 


56 










1970 


52 



* Estimated. 



1. Excluding primary classes attached to schools at other levels - 

2. Public education only; excluding Education Corps Schools. 
Q 3. Including second level of education. 
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The pupil- teacher ratios for Individual countries of the rej^ion arc 
presented In Table 12, for the years 1960, 1965 and the latest year avail- 
able. There are wide variations; in ten countries, the present average 
number of pupils per teacher is 35 or less, while in five countries it is 
of 45 or more. 

Pupil-teacher ratios in aggregate terms conceal considerable va- 
riations by size of school, urban/rural areas, public /private schools, 
geographical divisions, etc. Such variations point to the disparities in 
the distribution of education In various parts of a country, a problem 
which is receiving increasing attention from national authorities. Data 
available for a few selected countries are reproduced below to illustrate 
the wide range of variations in the supply of teachers which is prevalent 
in most countries of the region- 

a) India. Percentage distribution of primary schools 
(sections) according to pupil-teacher ratio, urban 
and rural areas, 1965 

Pupil- teacher ratio Rural areas Urban areas 

Up to 30 
3 I to 40 
41 to 50 
5 1 to 60 



More than 60 
Total : Percentage 
Number 



28. 54 
30. 32 
20. 09 
10.41 
10.64 
100. 00 
410,571 



26.27 
38. 77 
20. 18 
7.93 
6. 85 
100. 00 
44,614 



Source: India. National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. Second Alt-India educational survey^ 
August 1967. pp. li+l+-ll+5. 

b) One-teacher schools by size of enrolments in India and Indonesia 



India, 1965^ 



Indonesia^ 197 1 



Number Number of schools Number Number of schools 



of pupils 

Up to 20 
2 1 to 40 
4 1 to 60 
61 to 80 
81 to 100 
More than 100 

Total 



(Rural areas only ) 

16 529 
81 662 
46 833 
14 363 

4 721 

3 274 
167 382 



of pupils 

Up to 50 
51 to 100 
101 to 150 
More than 150 

Total 



665 
799 
202 
72 

1 733 



Sources: 1. India. National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. Second All-India educational survey ^ 
August 1967. pp. ikk-lk^. 

2. Indonesia. Ministry of Education. Bank Data, Statis- 
tics of Primary Schools: 31 March 1971, Table 12. 
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c) Average size of primary classes in Indonesia 
and Republic of Korea 

Indonesia, 1971 ^ Korea, 1971 2 



Grade • 


Pupils per class 
Urban areas Rural areas 


Pupils per 
class 


Number of 
classes 


I 


39 


34 


Up to 20 


421 


II 


38 


31 


21 to 30 


1 074 


lU 


37 


30 


3 1 to 40 


3 635 


IV 


36 


26 


41 to 50 


14 371 


V 


34 


22 


51 to 60 


25 887 


VI 


29 


17 


61 to 70 


23 718 








71 to 80 


17 208 


All grades 


36 


28 


More than 80 


8 349 



Total 94 663 

Sources: 1. Indonesia. Ministry of Education. Bank Data, statis- 
tics of Primary Schools: 31 March 1971, Table 12. 

2. Republic of Korea. Ministry of Education. Statistics 
Year Book of Education^ 1971^ p. l)+ii. 

The historical experience of all countries which have attained and 
consolidated universal first-level education (for example Japan ) is that 
during the phase of expansion pupil- teacher ratios have risen. Tiiis is 
borne out by data in Table 12. Pupil- teacher ratios are stabilized, or 
declining, in countries which have achieved, or are near achieving, 
universal provision of first-level education, for example. Republic of 
Korea, Malaysia, Mongolia, and Singapore. On the other hand, pupil - 
teacher ratios show a consistently rising trend in countries which are 
expanding enrolments ( short-term deviations will be found to be corre- 
lated to annual variations ). 

A recent striking experience is that of the Republic of Korea, In 
a relatively brief period of two decades, Korea has been able to expand 
the enrolment ratio at first- level education from around 40 per cent to 
universality by raising the pupil- teacher ratio ?a high as 70 :1. 

The problem of large classes and high teacher-pupil ratios has 
important implications both for planning the distribution of teaching 
resources, the training of teachers and the use of media in education. 
This is an area that calls for urgent action research. 

Fejxiale teachers 

There was a significant increase in the percentage of women 
teachers at the first level of education during the period 1960-70. For 
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the region as a whole, the percentage rose from 26 in 1960 to 33 in 1970. 
An increasing number of women teachers has a twofold significance : it 
ensures that the special problems of girls under schooling are handled 
by teachers who understand these problems, and secondly, it indicates 
in the developing countries an emerging employment orientation among 
women. 

The proportion of female teachers at the first level varies widely 
from country to country, In four countries ( Philippines, Singapore, 
Sri Lanka and the Republic of Viet-Nam ) it is more than 65 per cent. 
In six countries it is between 30 and 50 per cent, while in the remaining 
eight countries it is below 30 per cent. In all countries, however, the 
increasing proportion of female teachers is a well established trend. 

Qualifications of teachers 

The qualification level of primary school teachers comprises t\vo 
elements: a) qualifications relating to the basic preparation; and 
b) qualifications relating to professional training. 

Some countries v\'here first-level enrolment ratios are low, for 
example Afghanistan, Laos and Nepal, have an acute shortage of trained 
and qualified primary school teachers. In these countries the basic 
academic qualification of a large majority of teachers is less than full 
secondary education. In Afghanistan, the proportion of primary school 
teachers with full secondary education was 19 per cent in 1967; it has 
been raised to 28 fcr cent by 1970. 

In Laos, over 70% of teachers in primary schools have less than 
10 years of schooling. In Nepal, the proportion of trained primary tea- 
chers was 34% i'l 1970, compared to 25% in 1965. The minimum quali- 
fication for admission to the primary school teacher training courses 
is 8 years of schooling, followed by professional training of one year, 

A common problem in. these three countries is the low output of 
qualified teachers in relation to the size of their teaching force and its 
future expansion, 

A second group of countries are those where the system of educa- 
tion is more developed, but where universal first- level enrolment has not 
yet been achieved. In these countries (for example : India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Pakistan), tiie second and third levels of education are already 
developed to a scale to ensure a steady supply of teachers. The problem 
relates essentially to up-grading the qualifications of teachers already 
in the teaching force who were recruited in the past with inadequate 
qualifications, and expanding the capacity of training establishments to 
meet the rising demand for new teachers- In most of these countries 
the minimum requirements for admission to teacher training schools 
have been raised during the period while in-service teacher training- 
programmes provide the main avenue to clear some of the backlog of 
under -qualified and untrained teachers* 
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In India, the proportion of trained primary teachers rose from 
64 % in 1960 to 83 % in 1970. However, a considerable numl:)er of the 
teachers (52%) have basic qualifications of only middle school level or 
below. The minimum qualifitation for admission to a primary teacher 
training course is 10 or 1 1 years of schooling. Now all new teachers 
added to the teaching force are trained teachers with this basic school- 
ing qualification. 

In Iran, the proportion of trained primary school teachers rose 
from 34 % in 19bb/67 to 56 % in 1970/71. The proportion of teachers 
(permanent, contract and temporary instructional staff) holding secon- 
dary school diplomas or university degrees i.^ Iiigh : 75% in 1966/67, 
which further increased to 80 % by 1970/71. Effective 1973, the mini- 
mum quaiification for entrance to normal schools which pro^^ide a four- 
year teacher preparation programme is to b^ basic schooling of 8 years. 
Because of the shortage of wome:i tejchers, the training course ''nr wo- 
men will be two years. The dvration of the Army of Knowledge teacher 
training course has been increased from four to six months, and the 
duration of their probationary t:!aching period has also been increased 
from 14 to 18 months, after will ;h they may be appointed as primary 
school teachers. ^ 

Finally, a third group of countries consists of those which have 
already achieved a high enrolment ratio at the first level of education. 
In most of these countries, all teachers are now trained and the quali- 
fication level of primary school teachers is rising. Data for four coun- 
tries are presented below to illustrate the trends at work. 

In the Republic of Korea, up to 1961, teachers for the first level 
of education were trained at high schor. level institutions known as nor- 
mal schools. Since 1962, the normal schools have been upgraded to two- 
year teachers' colleges. The progress ive up-grading of the teaching ca- 
dres at the first level of education is illustrated by the data in Table 13. 
Table 13. Repc>b]ic of Korea. Teaching staff in primary schools 
by educational attainment, 1964 and 1971 

r . . Number of teachers Percentage distribution 
Years of education 1964 1971 



Up to 9 


4 662 


6 716 


6.2 


6.5 


10 - 11 


5 826 


8 394 


7.7 


8. 1 


12 


52 936 


45 769 


70.2 


44. 1 


13 


i 581 


3 353 


2. I 


3.2 


14 


7 548 


32 512 


10.0 


^1.3 


15 and more 


2 902 


7 012 


3.8 


6.8 


All teachers 


75 455 


103 756 


100.0 


100.0 
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Source: Ministry of Education. Annual Survey of Education^ 1964 
and Statistics Icar Book of Education^ 1971 » 

1. Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, Bangkok, 
O „ Teacher Education in Asia* A regional survey, 1972. p. 130. 
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The former Federation of Malaya under colonial rule did not have 
a fully developed teacher training system. Teachers were trained most- 
ly in two training establishrtients located in rhe metropolitan country. 
On attaining independence, Malaysia set itself the task of creating a tea- 
cher training system, and ensuring an output adequate enough to muoi 
the needs of rapidly expanding schoo. enrolments. 

Before 1956 the minimum admission requirement for teachcM* 
training for primary schools of Malay and Tamil media was only (]rndc 
V or VL In 1956, the admisbicjn requirement was raised to LCE years 
of schooling), and in 1968 it was further I'aised to MCE (11 years of 
schooling). A variety of training programmes were adopted : full-time 
courses; part-time courses : weekend/vacation courses and correspon- 
dence instruction. A common pattern of teacher training has now been 
established. Table 14 presents the data on the composition of the Leach- 
ing force by training qualification and illustrates tiie variety ol training 
programmes which were in operation till recently. 

Table 14. Malaysia ( West). Teaching staff in assisted 
primary schools by type of training, 1972 



Type of training^( institution ) Number of teachers 

1. University decrees 33 

2. Malayan Traming College/ Normal trained I H2H 

3. Language Institute trained 233 

4. Regional Training Centre/ Secondary 

Continuation Schools, trained 123 

5. Malay C 'ege trained 2 226 

6. Senior Normal/ Speciali st Institute/ 

Cii^ lese Teachers College trained 3 173 

7. Day Training Centre trained 19 071 

8. Teachers of English in Vernacular Schools trained 819 

9. Other sciiemes trained 9 789 

10. Certificated 1 126 

11. Others trained 2 82 1 

12. Untrained ( permanetit ) I 985 
Sub- total 43 227 

13. Volunteers, student- teachers, probationers 269 

14. Untrained ( temporary ) 3 133 
Total all teachers 46 629 



O Source: Ministry of Education. EPRD. (mimeo). 
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In the Philippines, 95% of teachers in public primary schools are 
"fuJly qualified", 4.4% "partly qualified" and 0.5%" not qualified". 
^8% of the teachers are college graduates. Moreover, the level of 
qualifications increased significantly between 196 1/ 62 and 1967/68. 
Wliile in 1961/62 the majority of teachers were trained in two-year 
colleges, in 1967/68, the largest number of graduates came from four- 
ycar colleges. Table 15 presents the data to illustrate that changing 
the composition of the teaching force by qualification is not necessarily 
a slow process. 

Table 15. Philippines, Primary school teachers by qualifications 
(pul?iic schools only), 1961/62 and 1967/68 



Number Pe .entage 

Qualification of teachers distribution 







1961/62 


1967/68 


1961/62 


1967/68 


I. 


Two-year college teacher 
curriculum graduate 


69 301 


46 531 


57.4 


23.3 


2. 


lliree-year college normal 
( rnmbined curriculum ) 


2 704 


4 412 


2. 2 


2.2 


3. 


Four- year co'lege teacher 
curriculum graduate 


41 647 


142 793 


34. 5 


71.4 


4. 


Others ( ipraduate ) 


1 088 


2 042 


0.9 


l.O 


5. 


Secondary teacher training 


3 496 


1 775 


2.9 


0.9 


6. 


Secondary vocational 


313 


1 072 


0.3 


0.5 




Secondary school (general) 


2 090 


1 152 


1. 7 


0.6 


8. 


IVimary school 


149 


116 


0. 1 


0. 1 




All rcaciiers 


120 788 


199 S9J 


100. 0 


100.0 



Source: Bureau of Public Schools. Statistical Bulletin^ 19^2^ and 
1967-68. 



In Thailand also the qualification level of teachers has improved 
considerably over recent years. For example, of primary teachers in 
piiL:>llc schools in 1964/65, 9. 3 % held the Diploma in Education (14 years 
of liasic education and training). This proportion grew to 22.4% by 
1970/71. The data in Table 16 show the progress achieved during this 
period in the various categories of training. 
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Table 16. Thailand. Teaching staff in public primary schools, 
1964/65 and 1970/71 (percentages) 



Qualification 


1964/65 


1970/71 


Bachelor degree or higher 


0.9 


1.2 


Diploma in Education (14 years) 


9.3 


22.4 


Certificate in Education (12 yeari: ) 


34.4 


39.5 


Pre- Primary Certificate or lower 


27. 8 


17.0 


Vocational Certificate 


7.8 


5.5 


General Education only 


19. 8 


14. 4 


All teachers ; percentage number 


100.0 


100.0 




(104,576) 


(139,266) 


Source: National Statistical Office. 


Ministry of 


Education. 



Hnal Report. School and. Teacher Census ^ 2964 
(aoridged edition) and Report on eduaation statistics 
1969-1970. 

Table 17 presents, for 12 countries for which data are available, 
data on expenditure on first-level education over the period 1960/70. 
The increases are in all cases significant and in seme cases quite re- 
markable. 

Comparing expenditures over a period of several years, however, 
is useful if price increases are taken into account. To make r rough 
assessment of the influence of pri< e increases on educational expen- 
ditures, Table 17 A brings together the per pupil recurring expenditure 
and the consumer prices. Consumer price index has been chosen be- 
cause this is the only index available for all Asian countries^ It has 
however to be borne in mind that the consumer price index reflects only 
partially the movement of the cost of educational services. Taken over 
a long period of years, however,a comparison between expenditures per 
pupil and the consumer price index does provide some useful clues. 

Table 17 shows that in all cases the rate of increase of educational 
expenditure hai. been ahead of the enrolment increase. Table 17 A shows 
however that a considerable part of the increase in per pupil expenditure 
is caused by increasing prices and not by a higher quality of the educatio- 
nal services coffered. Only for 4 countries (Republic of Korea, Laos, 
Singapore and Thailand ) the per pupil expenditure increased faster than 
prices. For other countries prices have increased faster than expendi- 
ture per pupil. The result of this is either lower salaries in real terms 
for the teachers or less educational materials and overcrowded school 
buildings. 
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Table 17. Increase in the public recurring expenditure and enrolment 
at the first level of education 
(including prc-school ), 1960-1970 

_ r. , ,. Increase First-level enrol - 

Country ^ Public recurring . , ^ . 

' Year ° over period nrient, increase 

(and currency) expenditure ^ over period (%) 



Afghanistan 
{ Afghani ) 



1962 
1969 



71 785 000 
243 113 000 



226 



110 



Burma 
(Kyat) 



1960 
1969 



70 649 000 
228 344 000 



223 



95 



India 
( Rupee ) 



1960 
1966 



735 546 000 
I 415 190 000 



92 



68 



Iran 
(Rial) 



1959 2 308 438 000 
1969 9 474 686 000 



3)0 



104 



Khmer Rep. 
( Kiel ) 



1960 
1967 



509 028 000 
923 376 000 



66 



Korea, Rep. of 
(Won) 



1961 4 746 073 000 
1969 39 999 813 000 



743 



45 



Laos 
(Kip) 



1960 
1969 



167 951 000 
1 136 522 000 



577 



112 



Malaysia (West) 1961 
(Dollar) 1969 



113 516 000 
209 331 000 



84 



25 



Mongolia 
( Tugrik ) 



1965 
1969 



124 384 000 
173 584 000 



40 



32 



Singapore 
( Dollar)) 



1961 
1969 



44 311 000 
92 762 000 



109 



23 



Thailand 
( Baht ) 



1961 
1969 



613 263 000 
1 822 128 000. 



197 



35 



Viet- Nam, Rep. 
( Piastre ) 



of 1961 390 712 000 
1969 3 476 462 000 



790 



78 



Source: ln:esoo Statistical learbook 1971. 
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Table 17A. Development of per pupil recurring expenditure 
In first-level education, period 1960-1970 
( selected countries ) 



Increase in per pupil Increase in 
Country Period recurring expenditure consumer prices 

(%) (%) 



Afghanistan 


1960- 


1970 


18 


^100 


India 


1961- 


1967 


39 


66 


Indonesia 


1961- 


1970 


619 


405 000 


Iran 


1962 - 


1969 


6 


13 


Korea, Pep. uf 


1962 - 


1971 


281 


2)70 


Laos 


1963 - 


1970 


244 


198 


Malaysia ( West ) 


1962 - 


1969 


6 


7 


Nepal 


1963 - 


1969 


13 


38 


Pliilippines 


196 1 - 


1967 


23 


39 


Singapore 


1960- 


1969 


42 


13 


Sri Lanka 


1960 - 


1S)69 


II 


26 


Thailand 


1960- 


1970 


92 


23 


Viet-Nam, Rep. ( 


Df 1963 - 


1972 


352 


725 


1< Period 196I-I969 








2. Period I962-I969 








Table 18 sets out data on the proportion of GNP that the total edu- 


cational expenditures take and the share of first-level expenditure in the 


total educational expenditure. 






Table 18 


. The financial effort for first-level education 






Total educational 


Expenditure for first-level 






expenditure 


in 


education ( including pre- 


Country 


Year 


relation to GNP 


school) in relation to total 










recurring educational 






(%) 




expenditure 


Burma 


1967 


•2.9 




^ 79.0 


India 


1966 


2.5 




23.0 


Iran 


1968 


3.3 




51.5 


Khmer Republic 


1966 


4.2 




2 66.8 


Korea, Rep. of 


1969 


3.8 




66.2 


Malaysia ( West ) 


1969 


5.3 




46. 4 


Singapore 


1968 


33.7 




48.9 


Thailand 


1969 


3.4 




61.6 


Vlet-Nam, Rep. of 1967 


1. I 




1 60.5 



Source: Unesoo Statistical Yearbook 1971. 



1. 1968 3. As proportion of GDP at factor costs 

O 2. 1967 
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In some countries the share cf first-level education declined 
(Singapore, Malaysia (West), Laos); in others it increased (Republic 
of Korea, Republic of Viet-Nam, Mc ngolia, Afghanistan ); and in the 
remaining countries the proportion was more or Ipss constant over the 
last 10 years. 

Another important indicator is the proportion of total expenditures 
for first-level education spent on teachers' salaries. Invariably, this 
proportion is very high. Not many countries have statistical informa- 
tion on this subject, but Table 19 bri.igs together data for 4 countries. 

Talkie 19. Expenditure on teacliers' salaries in relation to 
total expenditure Lor first level of education 



Country Year Teachers' salaries 

India 1965 

Khmer Republic 1967 

Malay? ia 1969 

TliP.il.md 1969 



90% 
97% 
97% 
91% 



It is c' jar that tiie expenditure on personnel tukes a very high 
proportion of tiie total expenditure, leaving only a smc^ll proportion for 
Other facilities, such as teaciiing aids , materials, etc. Seen from the 
point of view of allocation of resources, the teacher is the singK"^ most 
important factor, and it is the optimization of his contribution to which 
any strateg)^ of educr.tional development at tiie first level must address 
itself. 

Unlike serond-level education and tertiary educati m which in many 
countries of Asia (though not in all) have a large "private schools 
sector, first-level education is mostly financed from public revenues 
(the private sector in ccuntries where it does exist is very small). 
Even in countries which have a unitary system of government, the trend 
has been to entrust the administraiion and, to a considerable extent^ 
financing of first-level education to provincial /state /local authorities. 
In a federal system such as India has, first- level education l6 almost 
whoH\ financed by constituent state governments and local authorities. 
The revenue base of state or local authority being necessariJy limited, 
educational expenditures soon begin Co push against a restraining ceil- 
ing and tiie sheer constraints of budgetary revenues begin to impose 
Umits to the growth and improvement of first-level education. These 
constraints show themselves markedly in countries where the financing 
of first-level education is geared to one revenue base only - central 
Q government or provincial government or a municipal / local body. An 
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important task in most countries in the region is to mobilize additional 
resources and diversify the sources of support for the development of 
first-level education. A number of countries have in recent years made 
systematic efforts to involve the local community in supporting thu local 
school both materially md in terms of real resources. Local bodies 
such as municipal/town councils have a contribution to make which is 
not always realized because of the uneven development of the local 
government system. Clearly, the development of first-level education 
has to be related more dynamically to local communities and communi- 
ty institutions. This would call for new patterns of administration, ma- 
nagement and control in which the local community can play an active 
role. 

Instructional programmes ^ 

In almost all countries of the region, instructional programmes at 
the first level of education are based on the directives of ihe Ministry of 
Education or the educational authority of a state or local body, notably 
in regard to the basic organization of grades/classes, allotment ofteach- 
Ing staff, prescription of the subjects to be taught and courses of study. 
Generally, though nci in all cases, the total.number of school days, the 
timing of vacations und the total instructional time to he allocated to 
each Fubject or instructional activity are also prescribed centrally. 
This leaves very little margin for flexible adaptations to local condi- 
tions - for example, in the rural areas timing the vacation periods 
with the cycle of agricultural operations. 

The basic organization in the lower grades is the class teaciier 
system except for special subjects such as religious education, practi- 
cal arts, foreign language, etc. which may be taught by special subject 
teachers. There are generally no facilities available to deal with spe- 
cial problems such as slow learning or undei*" achievement, nor is the 
class teacher trained for dealing with such problems. The grade sys- 
tem is the most common form of school organization. In a few coun- 
tries in recent years ( for example India ),experimencs are under way, 
though on a limited scale, with an ungraded class system. 

Reference was made in the earlier sections to the rising pupil- 
teacher ratios, the large classes and the wide range of differences in 

1. For the material for this section and all the tables in it, 
the Regional Office acknowledges special indebtedness to 
"As^an Study on Curricutm: Comparative Study of Curriculum 
Development at the Stage of Elementary Education in Asian 
Countries'* (1970 ), prepared by the National Institute for 
Educational Research (Tokyo) under the auspices of Unesco- 
NIER Regional Programme for Educational Research in Asia, 
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the chronological age of pupils in the lower grades wliich are the 
common characteristic of the expanding first-level education systems 
in the developing countries in Asia. Tlie planned rigidities of the grade 
system and one teacher-one class principle, with lock-step progression 
from one grade to another, almost compel dropout and under- achieve- 
ment. Mere is, it would appear, another important but neglected area 
for action research and experimentation. 

The number of scliool days varies over a very wide range in the 
countries, from as low as 178 days ( Tliailand) to about 250 ( Indonesia )• 
There is a similarly wide variation in the length of the school day for 
pupils in the lower grades, though in the upper grades the differences 
are much less. Indonesia which has a long school year has a short 
school day (about 2. 50 hours in the first gi'ade ), while TliaiL'nd which 
has a very short school year has a long school day (about 6. 50 hours in 
the first grade ). Table 20 shows the school days for 14 countries of the 
region for whicli data are available for the period around 1970. 

Table 20. School days 

Total Total School Attendance Total Total no. 

^ days of days of days required no. of of non- 

Country 1 1 , . C ' . ' ^ 

^ school other in a for instruc- mstruc- 

vacation holidays^ year promotion tion days tion days 



Afglianistan 


90 


20 


234 


75% 


2 14 


20 


India 


56 


10 


250 


75% 


200 


50 


Indonesia 


52 


11 


250 




250 




Iran 


85 


24 


200 




288 


12 


Japan 


69 


12 


246 


50% + 


226 


20 


(Tokyo) 














Korea , 


89 




180 




2 10 


^2 


Rep. of 














Laos 


75 


21 


180 




180 




Malaysia 


77 


13 


1^5 




195 




Nepal 


60 


25 


200 


75% 


200 


6 


Pakistan 


70 


15 


225 




225 




Philippines 


84 


8 


188/192 




188 192 




Sri Lanka 


75 


10 


207 




197 


10 


Tliailand 


79 


26 


178 


70% 


i49 


29 


Vict-Nam, 


90 


25 


192 




192 




Rep, of 















1. Excluding weekend holidays. 

2. All primary schools set aside 5-10^ of the total school hours 

for special activities which include athletic meets, drama- 
tics, community services, etc. 
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In recent years a number of countries in the region have been 
examining afresh the aims and objectives of first- level education, em- 
bodying the formulations in government policy statements or legislative 
enactments or in reports of liigh-power national education commissionvS. 
A common feature of these statements of objectives is the increased 
stress on education as a process of socialization^ To varying degi'eea, 
this emphasis is reQectcU in the cvirriculum, though clianges in the 
curriculum in first-level education have been generally somewliai 
slow compared to the developments in second- level education. 

In the lower grades, a "subject" of study is not necessarily as 
well defined as in higher levels of education, and any generalization 
about what is taught in the schools must be qualified by the definitions 
adopted in a specific country. Broadly tlie courses of study fall into the 
following areas : language arts, matbematics/arithme'"ic, science, 
s<?cial studies, health and physical education, music and fine arts, 
practical arts and moral or religious education. In addition, some 
countries allot school time specifically foi group activities. 

If the allotment of instructional time to a subject area is an index 
of the weight that the subject area has in the curriculum, a cot^ pari son 
of the time-subject patterns presents some 'interesting features. 

In all countries the highest percentage of instructional time is 
given to language arts. Tlie national language or a recognized local 
language is used as the medium of instruction. Some of the countries 
include the teaching of a second language - another national language 
as in Afghanistan, some states in India, Singapore, or a foreign lan- 
guage as in Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Nepal, the Philippines, Tliailand and 
Laos. In countries such as Iran, Japan, Republic of Korea and Republic 
of Viet-Nam, only one language, the national language, is taught at the 
first level. 

The sui:)jects that claim the Iiighest allocation of time, next to 
language arts, vary considerably from one country to another. In six 
countries (Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Nepal and 
Republic of Viet-Nam) it is mathematics/arithmetic; and in another 
six countries it is practical arts and other curriculum activities. Social 
studies are generally found among the ranJcing subjects along with health 
and physical education. Science, in most countries of Asia, has found 
a place in the school curriculum at the first level only recently, and 
the allocation of instructional time varies considerably, from 3. 5 per 
cent in Afglianistan to 10.8 per cent in Japan, 12.1 per cent in the 
Republic of Korea and 15 per cent in Nepal. Of fourteen countries for 
which data are available, ten provide instructional time for moral/re- 
ligious education. Table 21 shows the distribution of instructional time 
in 14 countries of the region ( around 1970). 
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First level of education 



Evaluation of pupils' progress is carried out in the lower grades, 
by the school and is used for regulating promotions from one grade to 
tfie next. The evaluation is in most couji tries, heavily slanted to 
measuring academic or schnlastic achievement. Observation, oral and 
written tests are used to make the assessment. Only a few countries 
have both achievement and psychological tests or use tiiem for pupil 
evaluation (Sri Lanka, Japan, Republic of Korea, Philippines). All 
countries except Japan have external examinations at the end of first- 
level education. In the Pliilippines there is no regular cxaminaticMi but 
the Bureau of Public Scliools randomly conducts external tests to assess 
insti'uction and pupil performance). The results of the external exaj 
nation regulate admission to the next higher level of education. 

Textbooks and other instructional materials are an important re- 
source for instructional programmes. Though the supply of instructio- 
nal materials, in volume and quantity, c^.nnot still be considered as 
adequate in the developing countries of the region, there has been a con- 
sistent improvement di ving the last tv,o decades. All countries prepare 
and produce their own »^cxtix)oks cither througii state organizations or 
private publishers; procedures for the preparation and testing of 
textl:)ook materials ha /e been evolved and the distribution system is get- 
ting strengthened. In very recent years, some of the countries have 
established, or are in the process of establishing, Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centres which wJl ensure closer integration between the curricu- 
lum and texd:>ooks. Textbooks are supplied free to pupils in Alghanistan, 
Iran, Laos and the Republic of Viet- Nam ; in some countries their pro- 
duction is subsidized ly the Government (for example, Sri Lanka, some 
states in India and Nepal); in others they are sold at prices regulated 
by the Government or available to the pupils on a "lending basis". Tlie 
number of text^^ooks in relation to the number of subjects taught in e-ich 
grade is, howevjr, still short. Where the production and supply of uxt- 
books is adequate, ihe number of textbooks exceeds the number of ^ob- 
jects, thus giving pupils a wider range of reference. Tliis level has 
not been reached in Asia except in Japan. Table 22 shows for the coun- 
tries for which data are available the number of subjects taught and 
the number of textbooks by grade. 



Table 22. Number of subjects and textbooks by grade 



Country 



Number of subjects 
and textbooks 



Grade 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII 



Afghanistan 



Number of subjects 6 6 6 10 10 10 - 
Textbooks used 3 3 3 7 8 8 - 



India 
{Delhi territory) 



dumber of subjects 44444555 
Textbooks used 2244 467 7 
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Table 22. Number of subjects and textbooks by grade ( cont'd ) 



Number of subjects Grade 
Country textbooks I U III IV V VI VII VIII 



Indonesia 


Number of subjects 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


- 




Textbooks used 


6 


6 


12 


16 


16 


16 


- 


Iran 


Number of subjects 


4 


4 


4 


5 


7 


7 






Textbooks used 


2 


2 


2 


3 


7 


7 


- 


Japan 


Number of subjects 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 


8 






Textbooks used 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


13 


- 


Korea, Rep. of 


Number of subjects 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 






Textbooks used 


10 


10 


II 


12 


12 


12 


- 


Laos 


Number of subjects 


13 




10 


lo 


1 c 

lo 


lo 






Textbooks used 


12 


II 


9 


13 


12 


12 




Malaysia 


Number of subjects 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 






Textbooks used 


5 


5 


5 


7 




7 




Nepal 


Number of subjects 


6 


b 


7 


7 


9 


9 






Textbooks used 


7 


1 


8 


8 


10 


10 




Pakistan 


Number of subjects 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 






Textbooks used 


1 


2 


5 


7 


8 


10 




Philippines 


Number of subjects 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 






Textbooks used 


5 


2 


9 


9 


7 


8 




Sri Lanka 


Number of subjects 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


12 


12 




Textbooks used 


1 


2 


4 


4 


4 


7 


7 


Tliailand 


Number of subjects 


6 


6 


6 


6 


8 


8 


8 




Textbooks used 


6 


6 


5 


5 


10 


10 


10 



Some common problems and issues 

The countries of Asia are to be found at different stages in the 
development of first-le\el education. Many of their problems are spe- 
cific to their own social and economic context, but there are also many 
problems which they share in common or about which they iiave common 
experiences to share. 

The findings of educational research suggest that as much as 33 
per cent of the child's educational growth at 18 yeats is acliieved by 6 
years of age and 42 per cent by the age of 13. In these formative years, 
first-level education in the education system has a distinctive role. 
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First level of educxticn 

Wliile there ai*e many educational influences which hear on liic child's 
growth, for the vast majority of children in the developing countries, 
the school is the only agency wiiich can provide certain specific skills 
and learning experiences in an organized form. There is no alternative 
to education except illiteracy .nnd all that it implies. 

There is an increasing awareness in the countries that the prob- 
lems of educational development, in wliich the development for first- 
level education is critically important, cannot be solved by ad-hoc or 
short-term measures. The data presented earlier in this article show 
that in many countries educational policies in regard to first- level edu- 
cation have not been able to provide a firm basis for long-term and 
short-term planning, with resultant Quctuations and uncertainiies al- 
most from one year to another. While considerable progress in educa- 
tional planning has been made in recent years, its mechanism and pro- 
cedure have not yet, by and large, grown strong enough to be able to 
deal with the kirH of pi'oblems which qualitative change and quaniitaiive 
expansion give rise to, Planning has tended to be preoccupied with ag- 
gregative terms and allocation of budgetary resourc s ; the district and 
institutional levels have remained more or less outside the stream along 
with the problems of physical planning in tqrms of location, distribution, 
instructional programmes and community support. For the development 
of first-level education, the strengthening of planning capability at all 
levels, and especially at the district and institutional levels, is now ur- 
gently called for. 

First- level education was in the past treated as a preparation fot 
secondary and liigher education. It acquired meaning and significance 
only when continued into the secondary level. Tliis gave first-level edu- 
cation a narrowly scholastic profile. The pupils' progression from one 
grade to another, the subjects taught and the met lods of teaching will 
be found in the final analysis, to be dominated b the requirements of 
secondary schools lather than the developments needs of the child. Tlie 
resistance to a sys^^m of continuous progression (or automatic gi'adc 
promotion), even in the lowest grades, arises from a fear of "lowering 
standards" - 'standards" wliich have a meaning only when applied to 
higher levels of education and have little or nothing to do with 6 or 7 
or 8-year olds. Tliis has had twofold consequences. On the one 
hand, the scholastic and abstract nature of instruction could only pre- 
pare the pupils for "white- collar jobs". It did not connect with any 
other frame of relevance. On the other hand, any expansion of first- 
level education has led almost automatically to a corresponding expan- 
sion of secondary education, resulting sometimes in the problem of 
"educated unemployed". It is possible that the hesitancies at times 
discernible in national educational policies relating to first-level edu- 
cation might have been prompted by the fear of the secondary and ter- 
tiary consequences of expanding first-level education. 
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In recent years, a numbcx of counti'ies in tlic region have been 
re-examining the goals, objectives and structure of education generally, 
and of first-level education in particular. Tlie impetus for Hiich re-ex- 
amination is derived from larger social, economic and political forces. 
The goals and objectives were earlier conceived almost exclusively in 
terms of individual development and ol certain skills of literacy and 
numeracy. An important, almost dominant, concern now is with the 
social function of education and its contribution to strengthening natio- 
nal coliesion and promoting national development goals. Next only to 
the family, schools at the first level are concerned with the largest 
number of the nation's children. Tlie functions of the schools as a 
social institution are therefore seen as vitally important in multilingual 
and multiracial societies which are striving for national and social 
cohesion as an essential means, and object, of socio-economic 
development. 

Another factor which lias induced the current rethinking about 
first-level education in many countries is the increased awareness of 
the need for a more equitable distribution of development opportunities 
and benefits. It reQects not only a social consciousness which is be- 
coming increasingly pervasive but is also prompted by a recognition 
that wide disparities in income and opportunities are a drag on the de- 
velopmental process and inimical to it. Access to educational opportu- 
nities is directiy correlated with other forms of disparities ; and the 
lack of educational provision is seen as a deprivation wliich further ag- 
gravates income and social inequaliti Tlie need for narrowing tliese 
disparities has given a renewed impetus to rural development and to re- 
examining the structure and content of first-level education in relation 
to it. How the schools should be reoriented to a positive role in deve- 
lopment is a problem to which many countries in the region are trying 
to find solutions in forms such as community schools, v. o/k-based 
schools, development schools, etc. 

Related to the conception of goals and objectives is the problem 
of the structure of first-ievel education - duration and linkages with 
other levels and forms of educatioi and training. In the Asian region, 
two different trends are in evidence. In some countries, the duration 
of first-level education is being shortened in order, apparently, to cover 
a larger number of children with the available financial and other re- 
sources. No definitive experience has yet emerged to show whether in 
the environmental ^c^ditions characteristic of the developing countries, 
a shortened period of t asic schooling is a satisfactory strategy. Does 
a shortened period induce a purely literacy-numeracy approach to in- 
struction to the neglect of other aspects of upbringing such as formation 
of attitudes, work habits, etc.? Do pupils acquire a level of basic skills 
and work habits on which they can continue to build outside the school? 
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Does a shortened period of basic education compel a larger proportion 
of pupils to proceed to the next higlier stage thus resulting in a larger 
outlay of resources? Questions such as these remain till research can 
give some definitive answers. 

The other trend in evidence in some countries is to lengthen the 
period of basic universal education to 8-9 years. Very few countries 
are in sight of achieving it, but a modified version is becoming more 
common in which first-level education is a unified period of scfiooling 
of 8 or 9 years divided into two stages. The aim is, in the first instance, 
to provide universal education in the first stage ( 5 or 6 ^^ears ) with pro- 
vision for an increasing number to the second stage till it l:>cconics pos- * 
sibie to universalize the full span of first-level education. The second 
stage is not a preparation for secondary education but a continuation 
and diversification of the first stage. This structural pattern is an at- 
tempt to break away from a system in which primary education is only 
a passageway to secondary and higher education, and to malcc first-level 
education broad and meaningful enough to provide a terminal point for 
many pupils who will go out into the world of work. 

Another problem which is sometimes linked with structure is the 
adaptation of first- level education to different environments in wliich 
the schools operate, notably rural and urban environments. Basically 
it concerns more the curricular programmes rather than structure. In 
many countries, during the colonial perioc, there were virtually two 
closed systems of first-level education, one for rural areas and the 
other for urban areas. Almost all countries of Asia have abolished this 
dualism which only served isolate rural areas and to sharpen the 
disp>arities and social tensions between the urban and rural populations. 
The question therefore is no longer whether any new structure is to be 
created for the so-called "ruralization of education", but rather how a 
unified national system should be adapted to the needs of varying 
environments, providing, on the one hand, access to a common body of 
educational experiences, and, on the other hand, drawing on and contri- 
buting to the local environment, whether urban or rural, factory or 
farm. In tiiis, the links of schools wi»h out-of- school forms of educa- 
tion and training are specially important - skills development program- 
mes, community and extension education, and adult education. 

As data presented earlier show, universal provision of education 
at the first level has not yet been achieved in many countries. The 
number of children out-of- school or without access to schooling is large 
and the high rate of population growth is adding to this number faster 
than the rate at which additional facilities can be created. The rate at 
which the population is increasing would require an increase of over 50 
per cent in schooling facilities in about 15 years just to maintain the 
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enrolmcat ratios at the ex i sting level. Even while the countries raise 
the proportion of educational expenditure in GDP, the expenditure per 
head of the school population at the first level can rise, if at all, only 
marginally. Many Governments in the region have now adopted policies 
for population planning, an important component of which is to raise 
community awareness of the population problem through education. A 
decline in the fertility rate, however, takes time i show in a changed 
pattern of population composition, and therefore :n 'he inimediatc years 
ahead the provision of educational facilities has ;o be made for a fast 
increasing school-age population. 

Despite the considerable expansion of educational facilities, dis- 
parities in educational opportunities continue in a marked degree - be- 
tween urban and rural areas ; between the modernized agriculture sec- 
tor in the rural areas and the back^vard areas ; between the education of 
boys and the education of girls. Expansion of education has followed the 
"traditional" pattern - liigh concentration in urban areas spilling over 
to rural townships and large villages and then thinly spreading out gra- 
dually into the remoter areas. Tine allocation of educational resources 
has followed in wake, with better facilities and qualified teachers in the 
urban and developing sector of the rural ar.eas while back'Avard areas 
remain inadequately served. Tiie disparities in the provision of educa- 
tion reflect, and have been sharpened by, the disparities in the distri- 
bution of development benefits accruing from economic development. 
The '"traditional" pattern of educational expansion typically runs into a 
barrier when it has reached 50-60 per cent enrolment ratio. Further 
expansion, which means expansion into remote areas or to deprived 
sections of the population, becomes slower and more difficult to im- 
plement. A well-designed strategy has yet to evolve which will counter 
the "traditional" pattern with its built-in uneveness and use the instru- 
mentality of education to transfer opportunities to those who are de- 
prived. 

Reference has been made earlier to the persistent problem of 
wastage and dropout at the first level of education. Closely related to 
it is the problem of under-achievement or low achievement - the level 
of sldlls and attitudinal changes the schools are able to develop or how 
far '«.'-Lfy are able to take the children in realizing their potential. This 
is an area in which educational research in Asia has yet to make a sig- 
nificant contribution. In the absence of direct research findings, some 
inferences can be drawn from the results of examinations, specially in 
countries which still have some form of external examination at the end 
of first- level education. The results suggest that the problem of low 
achievement or under-achievement is as serious as that of visible wast- 
age and dropping out. 
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Many countries in the region are CLirrenily aiteinpiing a lun- 
clumenial reorientciiion of first- level education - schools to he comnui- 
nit)/-buse(l; u:eurecl more closely to the needs of die child and problems 
of everydav living; with emphasis on productive activities as learning 
exjx-riences ; more involvement in community services. There is an in- 
creasing recognition of the fact that a wide base of first-level educatn)n 
supported and supplemented by programmes for young people out (jf 
school including those of adult education and literacy is essentitil hu- ihc^ 
development of a ixi lanced education system gf.ared lo the needs f»f luUio- 
nal development. With the ine.-)capable constraint of available resour- 
ces, new and unconventional methods would also ha\'e to be used to op- 
timize resource use - large classes, multiple shifts, mobilization of 
community resources, use of mass media, etc. in this pj'ocess of re- 
orientation and expansion, the role of teachers and teacher education 
are of critical importance. The present system I'or die pi^eparatioii of 
teachers has, in most countries, clianged little over the last many de- 
cades. It is isolated both from the schools rnd their problems and from 
the mainstream of development work. This is specially so in regard to 
the problem of educational expansion and development in the rural areas 
Basic to the reform of first- level education is a simultaneous reform of 
teacher education. 
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APPENDIX 

Table A. Progress of first-level enrolment In the developing countries 
of the Asian region, since I960 



Country, grades 
and age -group 



School 
year 
begin- 
ning in 



Total 
enrolment 
(OOO's ) 



Percentage 
female 



Enrolment 
ratio (%) 



Annual 
rate of 
increase 

(%) ' 
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/ fghanistan 
(I -VI ; 7-12) 



Bangladesh 
(I-V ; 5-9) 



Burma 
(I-V ; 5-9) 



India 

(I-V ; 6-10) 



Indonesia 
(I-VI ; 7-12) 



Iran 

(I-VIi 



6-11) 



XLVl 



I960 


176 


11 


8 





1965 


358 


15 


16 


15. 1 


1966 


402 


14 


17 


12.2 


1967 


444 


14 


19 


10.6 


1968 


474 


13 


20 


6.8 


1969 


50 I 


13 


20 


c c 

5. 5 


1970 


54 I 


... 


22 


8.0 


I960 


3 420 


28 


3B 




1965 


4 280 


31 


44 


4.6 


1966 


4 600 


31 


46 


7.5 


1967 


4 920 


3 I 


47 


7.0 


1968 


5 500 


33 


51 


II. 8 


1969 


6 300 


33 


C A 

5o 


14 . 5 


I960 


I 544 


46 


54 





1965 


2 250 


46 


70 


7.8 


1966 


2 624 


47 


80 


16.6 


1967 


2 792 


47 


83 


6.4 


1968 


2 857 


47 


82 


2.3 


1969 


3 015 


47 


85 


5.5 


I960 


34 994 


33 


61 




1965 


50 47 I 


3(. 


79 


7.6 


1966 


51 3 16 


36 


78 


1.7 


1967 


52 241 


36 


78 


1.8 


1968 


.S4 157-' 


37 


79 


3.7 


1969 


55 928 




80 


3.3 


197l 


58 2 13 


37 


82 


4. I 


197 


59 349 




81 


2.0 


I960 


8 955 


43 


60 




1966 


11 578 


4^ 


68 


4.4 


1967 


11 801 


45 


67 


1.9 


1968 


12 163 


46 


68 


3. I 


1969 


12 802 


45 


69 


5.3 


1970 


13 395 


46 


71 


4.6 


1971 


13 529 




69 


l.O 


I960 


I 436 




39 




1965 


2 547 


32 


61 


12. I 


1966 


2 63 I 


33 


61 


3,3 


1967 


2 845 


33 


64 


8. I 


1968 


3 046 


34 


67 


7. I 
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Table A, Progress of first -level enrolment in the developing countries 
of the Asian region, since I960 (contM) 



Annual 

Enrolment rate of 
ratio ( % ) increase 



bchool , 

Country, grades year , Percentage 

. , . enrolment - , * 

and age -group begin- /nnn'O female 

ning in ^ ' 



Ir^.n' (cont'd ) 1969 3 238 

(I-VI; 6-1 1 ) 1970 3 416 

Khmer Rep. 1960 568 

(I-VI; 6-11 ) 1965 794 

1966 846 

1967 934 

1968 I 024 

Korea, Rep. of I960 3 62 I 

(I-V1;6-11) 1965 4 94 1 

1966 5 165 

1967 5 383 

1968 5 549 

1969 5 623 

1970 5 749 

1971 5 807 

Laos 1960 99 

(1-VI;6-11) 1965 16! 

1966 178 

1967 197 

1968 206 

1969 217 

1970 245 

1971 *266 

Malaysia 

- Sabah 1960 47 
(I -VI; 6-11) 1965 86 

1966 99 

1967 105 

1968 107 

1969 110 

1970 1 1 1 

1971 114 

- Sarawak 1960 95 
(I-VI; 6-1 1 ) 1965 119 

1966 135 

1967 140 

1968 142 

1969 145 

1970 150 



35 


69 


6.3 


35 


71 


5.5 




62 





o n 
6y 




1 ,{) 


41 


77 


6.5 


41 


84 


10.4 


41 


90 


9.7 


45 


96 




46 


100 


6. 4 


47 


102 


4. 5 


48 


104 


4.2 


48 


105 


3. 1 


48 


104 


1.3 


48 


104 


2.2 


48 


105 


i.O 


32 


25 




36 


39 


10. 1 


35 


42 


10.7 


36 


45 


10.^ 


36 


46 


4.2 


37 


47 


5.4 


37 


51 


13. I 




♦54 


♦8.3 


37 


62 




40 


91 


12.9 


41 


101 


15. 1 


42 


103 


5.5 


43 


101 


2,4 


43 


101 


2.3 




98 


0.6 




97 


2.7 


39 


71 




41 


82 


4.7 


43 


89 


13. 1 


44 


89 


3.9 


44 


87 


1.4 


44 


85 


1.6 


45 


86 


3.8 
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Table A. Progress of first -level enrolment in the developing countries 
of the Asian region, since 1960 ( cont'd ) 



Country, grades 
and age -group 


School 
year 
begin- 
Ring in 


Total 
enrolment 
(OOO's) 


Percentage 
female 


Enrolment 
ratio {%) 


Annual 
rate of 
Inc rease 


- Malaysia 












( West ) 


1960 


I 13 i 


43 


93 




(l-Vl; 6-11) 


1965 


\ 235 


47 


86 


1.8 




1966 


1 281 


47 


87 


3.8 




1967 


I 324 


47 


89 


3.3 




1968 


1 372 


47 


90 


3.6 




1969 


1 399 


48 


90 


1.9 




1970 


1 430 


47 


91 


2.2 




1^7 1 


1 465 


48 


92 


2.5 




1972 


1 500 


48 


94 


2.4 


Mcngolia 


P60 


73 




73 


». 


(NIV; 8-11) 


1965 


104 




88 


7.4 




1966 


112 




96 


7.3 




1967 


120 


. . • 


97 


7.6 




1968 


130 




102 


7.9 




1969 


137 


, 50 


105 


6. 1 




1970 


146 




109 


6.3 


Nepal 


1960 


15Q 




12 


— — 


(NV ; 6-10) 


1965 


386 


14 


28 


20.8 




1966 


395 


14 


28 


2.2 




1967 


442 


15 


31 


12. u 




1968 


449 


15 


3 1 


1.5 




1969 


449 


15 


3 1 


0. 1 


Pakistan 


1960 


2 060 


2 1 


29 


». 


(I-V ; 5-9) 


1965 


3 160 


24 


41 


8.9 




1966 


3 380 


23 


43 


7.0 




1967 


3 580 


23 


44 


5.9 




1968 


3 800 


24 


45 


6. 1 




1969 


4 200 


25 


48 


10.5 


Philippines 


1960 


4 198 


48 


91 




(1-V[; 7-12) 


1965 


5 813 


48 


109 


6.7 




1966 


6 190 


48 


112 


6.5 




1967 


6 404 


48 


111 


3.5 




1968 


6 696 


48 


112 


4.6 




1969 


6 851 


49 


109 


2.3 


Singapore 


1960 


283 


44 


111 




(1-Vl; 6-11) 


1965 


357 


46 


107 


4.8 




1966 


365 


46 


109 


2.2 




1967 


369 


46 


109 


1.0 




1968 


372 


47 


109 


0.9 
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Table A. Progress of first -level enrolment in the developing countries 
of the Asian region, tince 1960 (cont'd) 



Country, grades 
and age -group 


School 
year 
begin- 
ning in 


Total 
enrolment 
(OOO's) 


Percentage 
female 


Enrolment 
ratio ( % ) 


Annual 
rate of 
increase 
(%) 


Singapore ( cont'd ) 


1969 


367 


47 


1U7 


( -1.4) 


(I -VI: 6-11) 


1970 


364 


47 


105 


( -0 . 9 ) 




1971 


358 


47 


104 


( -1.5) 




1972 


355 


47 


103 


( -0.9) 


Sri Lanka 


1960 


1 643 




lOU 




1960-65 


1965 


1 736 




94 


1 0 


(lA-V : 5-10) 


1966 


1 696 




lUo 


( .0 ) 


1966-71 


1967 


1 645 




103 


( -0.0 ) 


(I-V; 5-9) 


1968 


1 680 




103 


O 1 

2. . 1 


1969 


1 753 




106 


4 . 4 




1970 


1 694 




10 1 


(-3.4) 




1971 


1 693 




99 


(-0.1) 


Thailand 


1960 


3 936 


47 


84 




(I-VIl: 7-i:) 


196.^ 


4 630 


47 


79 


3.3 




1966 


4 800 


47 


80 


3.7 




1967 


4 983 


47 


80 


3.8 




1968 


5 123 


47 


79 


2.8 




1969 


5 382 


47 


81 


5. 1 




1970 


5 583 




81 


3.7 




1971 


5 657 




80 


1.3 




1972 


*5 964 




82 


5.4 


Viet -Nam, 


1960 


1 278 


40 


101 




Rep. of 


1965 


1 661 


43 


82 


5.4 


(I-V; 6-10) 


1966 


1 751 


44 


83 


5.4 




1967 


2 024 


44 


92 


15.6 




1968 


2 084 


44 


91 


3.0 




1969 


2 376 


45 


100 


14.0 




1970 


2 718 




110 


14.4 



1. Average annual rate of increase for the quinquemiium (196O-65), and 
annual rate thereafter. 

2. Including schools run hy the Army of Knowledge. 
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Table B. Age-specific enrolment ratios for the first level of education (%), 
age range 5 to 14 years, latest year available ( selected countries ) 



Age ( in years ) 





5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 I 


12 


13 


14 


Bangladesh, 1969/70 


54 


60 


43 


40 


29 


16 
( 16) 


1.2 
(9) 


0.3 

(6) 


( 18) 


( 18) 


Burma, '969/70 


30 


62 


73 


60 


58 


53 
(56) 


41 
(48) 


32 
(44) 


21 
(37) 


10 
(33) 


India, 1966/'S7 


36 


68 


71 


67 


56 
<59) 


43 
(52) 


28 
(45) 


16 
(37) 


8 

(32) 


3 

(27) 


Iran, 1967/58 




31 


53 


54 


55 


48 


46 


34 
(4 1) 


20 
(35) 


'8 
(37) 


Korea, Rep. of 
1971 


... 


Sb 


97 


100 


106 


102 


98 


40 
(60) 


12 
(63) 


2 

(61) 


Malaysia (West) 
1967 


0.0 


94 


92 


90 


84 


82 
(83) 


73 
(74) 


0. I 
(64) 


0.0 

(44) 


0.0 

(36) 


Pakistan. 1968/69 


3 I 


43 


45 


42 


37 


2 

(9) 


( 13) 


( 15) 


( 15) 


( 12) 


Philippines, 1968/69 




3 


86 


105 


108 


109 


98 
(98) 


95 
(100) 


57 
(80) 


26 

(58) 


Singapore, 1970 




88 


98 


96 


97 


95 


88 
(89) 


44 
(82) 


19 
(74) 


2 

(60) 


Sri Lanka, i968 


33 


78 


81 


84 


82 
(82) 


77 
(80) 


58 
(76) 


30 
(67) 


13 
(59) 


4 

(51) 


Thailand. 1968/69 




35 


87 


100 


96 


84 


59 
(59) 


40 
(42) 


22 
(29) 


8 

(20) 


Viet -Nam Rep. of 
1969/70 




69 


92 


94 


87 


76 


47 
(61) 


25 
(51) 


n 

(43) 


3 

(36) 



Notes : a) The figures m psirentheses refer to the total of the first and 
second levels of education combined, 

b) Ratios above 100^ are theoretically not possible. These discre- 
pancies arise from lack of exact corresponding data between popu- 
lation and enrolment. 

1. Including children londer 6 years of age. 

2. Distribution by single years of age is not available for ^87> h6k 
children aged 10 years euid above, i.e, 12.1% of first-level enrol- 
ment. The figures in parentheses refer to enrolment at the second 
level only*. 
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CHART 1/ GRAPH IQUE I 

Age-specffic enrolment ratios for the first end second levete 

of education combined 
Taiw de scdorisation par age, premier et second degr^s combines 



F^rcentage 
RExJtentage 

100 



ENTRANCE AGE 
AGE OEKTReE 




*Data by single years are not available 
after age 9- 

*Le taux de scolarisation par annee d'age 
n^est pas connu pour les eleves de plus 
de 9 ans. 
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ChURT I (continued) / GRAPHIQUE I (suite) 



ENTRANCE AGE g 
AGE D'ENTR^E 
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CHART I (continued) / GRAPHIQUE I (suite) 




Philippfnes, 1958/69 



Thai land /Thoilande, 1968/89 



7 8 9 io il 12 13 \l 
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CHART n / GRAPHIQUE E 

Grade enrolment distribution ( in percentage) 
Inscriptions par annee d'etude (en pourcentage) 



9 



i5 
17 



AFGHANISTAN 
Grade /Ctasse 



ICO 




10 20 55" 



BURMA 
BfRMANlE 



t972 



Grode /Ciasse 



ifi nr 

22 n 

36 I 
lOO 



increase / augmentation 
decrease /dirninutton 




100 IQQ 



10 55 30 S 50 



IN DIA 
INDE 



10 20 X 



i960 MiL? 

10 112 

13 U E 

17 17 in 

22 21 K 

36 37 I 

100 100 



Grade/Classe 



"lO 20 3qT5 
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I960 
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i97C 
S 




10 


!l 




rA 


16 


IZ 


18 


19 


m 


21 


22 


E 


29 


2i 


I 


100 


100. 





INDONESIA 
INDONESIE 

Grade /Classe 



15 



IT 



1950 1970 
9 



IRAN 
Grade /Classe 



12 U 

19 15 
IS 



17 nr 



20 20 



n 

22 21 I 
loo 100 0 Id 2^0 30 
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CHART n (continued) / GRAPHIQUE n (suite) 



KHMER REPUBLIC ( Public schools orV) 
RSPUBUQUE KHM^RE (ecotes publiques seutement) 



REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
R^PUBLIQUE DE COREE 



10 
13 
17 

20 
3! 



i960 1968 Gr ade /Cla sse 
9 



5 TZI 

6 2 
(2 ET 
)6 I 

22 n 

36 I 



1 



"Id ^ 30 40 



I960 1970 
6 7 

7 

10 

16 

21 

40 



LAOS 

Grade /Cfasse 



7 
10 
16 
21 
39 



Grade /Classe 



14 


15 


izr 


14 


17 




i6 


\7 


JSL 


16 


\7 
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20 


\7 
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20 


17 


I 



13 
17 
19 
16 
17 
18 



iOO 100 



15 20 5o" 



MALAYSIA f WEST ) 
MALAISIE OCCIDENTALF 



)960 1972 



Grade /Classe 



*4 SI 
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17 m 

17 in 
16 n 

18 1 



100 100 



10 20 30 40 



iOO 100 



15 20 



MONGOLIA 
MONGOLIE 

1961 1970 Gra de /Classe 
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23 

24 25 m 

25 25 n 
28 2B L 

jQo iiE 0 



1951 1969 
8 to 2 
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Grade /Cbsse 
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CHART n (continued) / GRAPHIQUE E (suite) 



PHILIPPINES 
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1960 
12 

IS 
19 
22 

32 

ro 



:96C 
3 

3 

L 

15 

19 

22 

34 

JOO 



1969 

13 

16 

19 

22 

30 
iOfi 



PAKISTAN 
Grade /ClQsse 

in 
n 
I 



10 20 30 



;96C (972 



SINC;AP0RE 
SINGAPOUR 



Omde /Classy 





22 


21 




i 5 




15 


16 




;e 


16 


HI 


2 1 


15 
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2: 


15 


L 




10 20 30 



1969 
i* 

U 
5 
17 
20 
21 
28 
10 0 



THAILAND 
THAILANDE 

Grade /Clcsse 



21 

III 
II 

I 



0 10 20 30 



I960 1969 

9 (2 21 

12 13 2 

16 15 cr 

19 17 31 

20 19 n 

2U 2U 1 

(00 (00 



Gra de/Closse 



ri 



JO 20 30 



1969 



SRI LANKA 

Grade/Classe 



)7 M 

17 m 

22 IT 

26 I 
100 0 '0 20 30 



VIET- NAM, REP OF 
R^P-DU VI^T-NAM 



I960 19,69 
10 12 Y 



Grode/Classe 




LVIII 




— . ■ — -3— • Year /Ann^e 

1960 i«6 B7D 
to 1o to 

1961 S66 1971 



m B 

%fcent(3qe 
Rxrcentoge 
1001 




40 



20 



1960 (965 1970 
to to to 

1961 I«j66 1971 



YeoryAnn^ 



*For clarifications of these charts, see text in the section 
"Trajisition from the first to the second level of education". 

*Ces tableaux sont expliq^vls dans la pEurtie de 1' introduction 
intitulee: "Passage du premier degre au second degre". 
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I'RIMARY EDUCATION IN AFGHANISTAN 
by G,N. Mushad 

1 . The system of primary education 

Primary education in Afghanistan includes Grades I through VI. 
Children are enrolhjd in the lower primary grades (I -III) between the 
ages of 7 (legal entrance age) and II and in the upper primary grades 
(IV -VI) between the ages of 10 and 17. Enrolment begins in each of the 
two areas of the country two months before the opening date of the schooL 
(The country is divided into 'cokrweather and 'hot' weather areas, and 
each aiea follows its own calendar in order to avoid weather extremes 
which affect attendance, make transportation or communication almost 
impossible, and teaching and learning unmanageable). Enrolment pro- 
ceeds under the auspices of the Provincial Governor, representatives of 
the Provincial Education Authority, e.g. Provincial Directors of Educa- 
tion, c^nd headmasters of schools. In cities, e.g. Kabul, represen- 
tatives of the municipality are also involved in the enrolment procedure. 

There are no substantial restrictions on admissions, although chil- 
dren are required to have achieved normal physical and mental growth 
by the time they enrol. Also, a child has to present an identification 
card bearing the signature of his parents and a health certificate proving 
that he has been inoculated for small -pox. In cases where these condi- 
tions are not met, the headmaster is responsible for aiding the child to 
n^eet them. 

It should be noted that, although there are no substantial restric- 
tions on enrolment, only 22.5% of the school -age population, excluding 
nomads, applied for admission in 1970/71. The national aim is to reach 
a position where suitable facilities and teachers will be made available 
to all Afghan children in accordance with the provision of Article 34 of 
the Constitution which makes education the right of every Afghan, If it 
happens that fewer children come for enrolment th'in there are places 
available in the schools, the school authorities are responsible for loca- 
ting children who have not presented themselves and for enrolling them. 

The author wishes -to express his thanks to the Government of 
Afghanistan for the opportunity of preparing this report, axid 
to Dr. Donald G.W. Schutte for his assistance and guidance in 
the preparation of this article. 
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Provisiion is made for transfer of cliUclrcn from one school to 
another. In cases where a cliild wishes to be transferred from a private 
school to a Government school, the headmaster of the school he wishes 
to enter is responsible for administering a test in order to place the 
child at his proper grade level. 

Classes are graded. In urban areas each class has a teacher, 
but in rural areas, self-contained classrooms comprise children in 
Grades I to III under the tutelage of one teacher. These schools were 
formerly called village schools, but have been redesignated as 'rural' 
schools. This reOects the fact tJiat as human and financial resources 
permit, according to Government plans for education, these schools are 
to be expanded to complete primary schools having six grades, with one 
teacher assigned to eacli grade. Tlus process is begun by making one- 
teacher schools into two- teacher schools. Rural schools are opened in 
places where no regular primary school exists within a radius of five 
kilometres of a population centre. The first grade of these schools is 
established when a minimum oi ten cliildren are available to be enrolled. 
Special textbooks are supplied. Those who complete the third grade are 
awarded certificates. Those who wish at this point to join their parents 
m their work are permitted to do so. Others who wish to continue their 
education may be enrolled in the nearest primary school having Grades 
IV- VI if no provision has been made to expand die rural school which 
they have been attending. 

In the more urban areas, e.g. Kabul, Kandahar, Jalabad, Ma2ari- 
Sharif, Kunduz, Herat, primary schools may be either geographically 
separated from, or located in physical proximity to, secondary schools 
known as lycees. In either case, provision is made for one teacher per 
class who teaches all subjects. In these schools, headmasters, assis- 
tant headmasters, and specially assigned teachers, are legally respon- 
sible for continuing classes when a regular teacher is absent for any 
reason. 

A. Administration and co ntrol 

The administration is centralized under the Royal Ministry of 
Education. The Minister of Education, appointed in accordance with the 
Constitution of Afghanistan, is responsive to His Majesty the King and 
the people of Afghanistan through their elected representatives in the 
Shura (Parliament). The National Government alone has t he right and 
the duty to establish and administer primary education and higher learn- 
ing. Afg'han nationals are however entitled to establish technical and 
literacy schools. Conditions for the establishment of such schools, tlieir 
curricula and conditions of learning, are determined by law as they are 
for regular Government schools. 



First level of education - Afghanistm 

Religious schools associated with local moscjues are a feature of 
Afghan education, but they arc not imdcr the control of the Royal Minis- 
try of Education. Likewise, kindergartens are run under the auspices 
of women's associations. No data concerning these two types of schools 
are available. 

Primary sc'iools located in Kabul City arc administered by the 
Directorates of Primary Education of Boys and Girls under tlie control 
of the Royal Ministry of Education. In the 28 provinces (including Kabul 
Province), the Provincial Director of Education is responsible for admi- 
nistering primary education. The Department of Priniary Education in 
the Royal Ministry of Education maintains a general control ov3r pri- 
mary schools in all the provinces. Each school unit has a headmasrer 
in charge. 

B. Size of primary education, school year 1970/1971 



Primary school-age population, ages 7 to 12 3 042 000 

Total enrolment in primary schools 537 829 

Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 1 6. 1 % 

Primary enrolment ratio 1 9* 1 % 

Total number of teachers 1 3 1 07 

Proportion of female teachers 20.2% 

Proportion of trained teachers 41.2% 

Pupil- teacher ratio 40 

Total number of schools 3 232 

Recurrent public expenditure on education, 

all levels (million Afghanis) 880.75 

a) proportion spent on primary education 34% 

b) primary per-pupil cost (Afghanis) 533 



C. Medium of instruction 

Constitutionally, there are t^vo official languages, Pushtu and Dari. 
The t^vo ian,t(uage? are distributed geograpiiically . The language of in- 
struction in PuFhtu-speaking areas is Pushtu, and in Dari- speaking 
areas, Dari Beginning in Grade IV, Dari is taught as a second language 
in Pushru s'hools, and Pushtu in Dari schools. 
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D. Procedure of evaluation and promotion of pupils 

Pupils' learning is evaluated by tests drawn up by teachers and 
administered orally by class teachers in the first tJiree grades. Tests 
are given after the first three montlis of the school year, then at the 
end of si?< months, and ohce again at the end of the year. The general 
technique in t'lC lower primary grades involves questioning each pupil 
in regard to ejch subject and assig.iing marks to his oral responses. 
An exception to diis is in writing, wi^ere the pupil is expected to demon- 
strate his abilities on the blackboard. Marks assigned in the three tests 
are averaged to oi^tain final marks for tl;e year. In the upper primary 
grades, written tests of the essay and si ort-answer type are ^iven as 
well as oral examinations. At this level, however, oral examinations 
are more sophisticated. Questions are written on slips of paper for 
each subject. Tlie class teacher, assisted by a monitoring teacher, 
usually from the same school, places the slips of paper on the pupil's 
desk. Tlie teacher then reads these questions to the cl.jlH who gives an 
oral response to each. Tlie response is assigned a mark agreed upon by 
the teacher and the monitor. The final marks, which are the average of 
the results of the three tests during the year, are taken into consideration 
during the selection procedures for secondary schools (lycces) after die 
sixth year. The entire evaluation procedure is monitored by Provincial 
and Central Ministry of Education Inspectors from tiie Department of 
Inspection. Teacher ratings ar3 partially based on tiie Inspecto]"s' 
rating of pupils' learning as assessed by a system of questioning a 
sample of pupils in each subject. 

II. Universal primary education 

Article 34 of the Constitution promulgated on 1 October 1^^^^4 
states that ' iZducation is the right of every Afglian and shall be provi- 
ded free of charge by me State and the citizens of Afghanistan. Tiie 
aim of the State in this sphere is to 3*each a stage where suitable faci- 
lities will be available to al) Afglians, in accordance with ths provisions 
of the law. The Government is obliged to prepare and implement a 
programme for balanced and universal education in Afghanistan . . - 
Primary education is compulsory for all cliildren in areas wh re facili- 
ties for this purpose are provided by the State..." 

Thus, the Constitution makes it clear that universal, con -lUlsory 
primary education is an aim toward wliich the State is moving. 

Any consideration of universal primary education should also take 
into account- the role of religious \chools, con< icted in the mosques, 
which emphac^ize . ^ligious studies and act as substitutes for Govern- 
ment schools. Tliese mosque schools enrol a large number of male 
students whose expenses are paid by their parents. It is impossible, 
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liowevcr, to Uike these schools into account statisticiilly, si. v'c there 
arc no data available hecaiisc tliey are not under the control of the 
Government. 

Mosque schools are a product of history and tradition. Tlie Con- 
stitution whlcli preceeded the present one, promuigzited in \^)'M, provided 
in Articic^s 20 to 22 that primary education was compulsory for all Afgtian 
children, and that all educational institutions would he controlled hy the 
Government, except for tlie traditional ones which could he developed 
freely. Tliough these schools are not specifically mentioned in the pre- 
sent Constitution, and rural schools tend to he substituted for tlK^m, 
the tradition persists. It shouM also he mentioned that tliere is a tradi- 
tion of private tuition for girls which caiuiot be taken into account statis- 
tically because it is not ur der the auspices of the Ministry of Education- 

Afglianistan has reci ntJy begun collecting general demographic 
data. Up to now, the degiee of accuracy of these data remains open to 
question. At present, estimates of the total population vary, depending 
on the source, from 14 to 17 million or more. Therefore there are no 
d.efinite data concerning the total number of primary school-age cliildren 
in the country. The Department of Statistics, Ministry of Planning, 
estimated that in \96^)/W0 there were 2,407,(U)0 children in the school- 
age group (7 to 12), excluding nomads. The actual enrolment for rural 
and primary schools for the same year was 537, 82^ or 22.3% of tlie 
school -age [)opulation. Tlie total population is estimated to grow at the 
rate of 2.1% per year. If, as an approximation, the school-age popula- 
tion is supposed to grow at the same rate, it will be 2,792,581 by the 
year I'-^76, the end of the Fourth Five- Year Flan. Tlie projected enrol- 
ment for rural and primal^ schools in 1^)76 is 014,000 pupils. If this 
projection is met, it would represent an enrolment of 32 % of the popu- 
lation bet\veen 7 and 12 years. This represents a growth of 376,171 
pupil places <M- 9,404 classes of 40 in the six-year period from 1970 
to 1976, with a need for tiie same number of teachers if the desired one 
teacher per class expansion is to take place in village scnools. The 
size of the problem can be recognized from these rather precarious data. 
Universal primary education can be achieved only in the very distant 
future. 

There are two types of primary schools in Afghanistan. Tlie first 
type is the regular primary scliool wliich has Grades I through VI and 
cater to the age-gi*oup from 7 to 12. Tliey are found in the more urban 
areas of Afghanistan, and the largest number are found in Kabul, the 
capital city. The second type is the village or rural school which is set 
up to serve the rural population. These are established under a separate 
set of regulations ; most of them are self-contained, with one teacher, 
three grades, and one general purpose textbook. The Government's 
plans for these schools are (a) to include all die six primary grades. 
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(b) to provide for an increase in the number of teachers, and (c) to 
provide the same textboolvs as used in the regular primary schools. 

The factors which impede the accomplishment of the aim of uni- 
'crsal primary education in Afghanistan arc widely recognized. A 
minimum list would include : (a) limited financial resources ; (b) limited 
number of qualified teachers combined wii^h limited teacher training 
personnel and facilities; (c) limiied and inadequate learning space, e.g. 
classrooms, libraries, media centres, laboratories and playgrounds, 
and limited boarding space for pupils coming from rem'^tc areas; and 
(d) limited access to school units established in remote areas where 
comniunication and transportation problems mai<e contact difficult. 

In Afghanistan 1-K)tii the recurrent and development budgets for 
primary education come from the national budget. Li 1970/1971 the total 
share for etkication, ding primary, sccondai'y and vocational schools 
and higher educational nistituiions including Kabul University, was 
88(),753,2SS (83 Afghanis = US SI. 00). Tliis represented close to 1^% 
of the national income of 62.3 billion Afghanis. Tlie 1970/71 budget of 
300, SOO, 000 Afghanis for primary education was 34% of the total edu- 
cation budget. Between the years 1967 and 1971 the cost per pupil in- 
creased from 498 Afghanis to 533 Afghanis. Tlie projected rise in die 
Fourth 1-ive-Vear Plan is to 662 Afghanis per pupil by the year 1976. 
The same Plan projects an increase in the budget for primary education 
to 3 6 '4 of the total etkjcation budget by 1976. 

111. Resources for universal primary education 

Educ^ition in Afghani s;an is entirely free. An estimation of the 
national e.xpenchture on etkicarion should take into account: 

1. the budget of the Ministry of Education; 

2. the expenditure of other Government agencies on educational 
activities ; 

3. the voluntary contributions of local communities; 

4. the expenditure on private educational activities such as 
instruction given in mosques or for private tuitions. 

The budget includes t\vo main divisions : 

1. the ordinary or current budget, wliich includes recurring 
expenditure on existing institutions and continuing activities, 
and ordinary expenditure on new projects (wliich is sometimes 
called the ordinary development expenditure). Tlie proposed 
budget is prepared by the Planning Department and then in- 
corporated in the overall budget of the Ministry of Education 
by the President of Administration for transmission to the 
Ministry of Finance; 
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2. the development budget, which includes expenditure on land, 
construction, and equipment. It is prepared by the Planning 
Department of the Ministry of Education and is forwarded to 
the Ministry of Planning for approval before it is submitted to 
the Ministry of Finance- 

Most of the problems of financing are quite obvious and do not 
need much elaboration. Since education is basically public and centra- 
lized, it is mainly financed by the budget of the Central Government. 
In tills respect, the possibilities of increasing the educational expendi- 
ture are limited to two : (a) an increase in overall Government resources, 
with a constant share allocated to education ; and (b) an increase in the 
relative share of education, as compared to other sectors of Govern- 
ment activities. 

Changes taking place from the first point of view are difficult to 
assess because there is no adequate measure of price variations. But 
there is no doubt that tiie share of education in overall Government ex- 
penditure has recently and unavoidably been increasing in order to meet 
the growing demand for more school facilities. 

The projections and annual targets of the Five-Year Plan form the 
basis of the annual budgetary request. Each year, the development 
budget is prepared by the Planning Department in accordance with that 
year's target. These requests are then considered by the Ministry of 
Planning, which fixes the budget ceiling for each Ministry by taking into 
account the financial situation of the country and the needs of the general 
development plan. The ceiling for the Ministry of Education's budget is 
fixed after a good deal of discussions between the departments concern- 
ed in the two Ministries. When the total annual budget is decided upon 
and accepted by the Parliament and His Majesty the King, it is then 
announced. The Planning Department then revises the annual target to 
make it conform with the approved budget, and this is divided into quar- 
terly allocations. The programme of the year is roughly indicated in the 
budget request. Detailed programming is demanded by the planning 
bodies, but except for some foreign aid projects such programming is 
not carried out. 

The development budget consists of three parts : (i) construction ; 
(ii) equipment; and (iii) operating cost of new institutions. The pro- 
cedures for execution and financing of these different categories of the 
plan are not the same. 

In the construction of schools, five central agencies are involved : 
(i) the Ministry of Education, (ii) the Ministry of Finance, (iii) the 
Ministry oi Planning, (iv) The Ministry of Public Works, and (v) the 
Afgiianistan Bank. 
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The upgrading' of primary schools is decided upon by ihc Ministry 
of Education. With regard to rural schools and primary schools, the 
central authority determines the (|uoi j of each province, anti then the 
provincial directors are authorized to decide njion tlie location of schools 
according to- local conch tions. 

The operating cost of scliools is est i mil ted by the rianning Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of IZdiication according to the standards of the Plan. 
The amount is included in the ordinary Inidget. ilowe\'er, during the 
Secoful rian, especially in its latler years, the money allocated for the 
new scliools was less than estimated, because the lumiber of new schools 
opened were greater tlun the annual targets, while tlie allotments were 
less than estimated for the execution of annual targets. Therefore a 
number of scIdoIs in the last \ear of the Plan were established without 
ade(|iiale staffing and accommodation. The ii hove situation exists imtil 
now. The procedures, especially those for school luiikling, are \'ery 
ti m?- consnming, mainly because five agencies are involved. The Minis- 
try of Education is not the promoter of school buildings : it distributes 
tJie quarterly allocations but has no effective control over the expenditure 
for construction. The Public Works representatives in charge of re- 
porting on the work in progress do not send satisfactory reports at the 
end of each cjaarter. Tlie lack of efficient communication facilities in 
some provinces also causes long tlelays in receiving money and sending 
back reports on the work in progress. Conseciuently, the aistrihntion 
of cjuarLerly allocations is in most cases carried out on ihe basis of non- 
justified requests. 

During the Second Plan, the total budget annually approved for the 
Ministry of Education was much less than the annual recpiests. Conse- 
quenily, in order to make up for the deficit of the ordinary budget, ok. re 
monry was provided by the Ministry of Finance through additional 
allocations or by cutting the development budget. 

IV. Orientation of primary education 

Tlie basic purpose of Afghan primary schools is to provide an edu- 
cation for the children of Afghanistan which is relevant to the values and 
needs of their society. Tliese values and needs have been identified by a 
National Commission on Education as : (a) the Islamic religion, (b) the 
maxinuun development of Afghanistan, (c) justice and equality, (d) poli- 
tical democracy, (e) education, and (f) the maximum development of 
individuals. 

Tlie aims and objectives of primary education derived from tiiese 
values and needs are as follows : 

1. To cultivate the Islamic religion; 
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2. To promote the maximi'm cievelopment of Afghanistan in tlie 
areas of (a) liistory, tradition, and culture, (b) literature, 
(c) constitutional monarchy, and (d) natural resources; 

3. To foster political democracy; 

4. To promote a more efficient economic system; 

5. To improve social life and conditions in the areas of (a) inter- 
personal relations, (b) social welfare, (c) safety and protec- 
tion, (d) community health, and (e) use of leisure time; 

6. To promote and develop knowledge and those which are 
essential for living in the modern world : (a) in communica- 
tions, i.e. reading, writing, composition, grammar, spelling, 
speaking, listening; (b) in languages, i<e. second languages 
(Dari or Pushtu) and foreign languages; (c) in physical and 
biological sciences ; (d) in quantitative relationships ; and 

7. To foster individual self-realization through (a) physical de- 
velopment, health and body care, (b) intellectual growth and 
developm'^nt, and (c) cultivation and development of talents 
and abilities. 

The specificity of the above statement concerning purposes, aims 
and objectives arises out of the efforts of the the Royal Ministry of 
Education to re-orient its curriculum, textbooks and teachers' guides to 
the needs of modern Afghanistan. A Curriculum and Textbook Project 
is administered by a Director- General under the Presidency of Primary 
Education. 

The Project was begun in 1966< Its purposes are : (a) to provide a 
modern structure for the primary school curriculum; (b) to wri^'e new 
textbooks and teachers* guides in 7 subject areas : language arts (first 
and second languages), .mathematics, health, science, social studies, 
practical work, and religion; (c) to develop an organization in the 
Ministry for the permanent renewal of materials and personnel to keep 
curriculum, textbooks, and methods up-to-date in relation to Afgnan 
resources and needs. 

In 1968, a National Commission on Education, after agreeing upon 
the purposes, aims and objectives of primary education, developed the 
scope and sequence related to each subject area. A Steering Committee 
composed of the Presidents of the various Departments concerned in the 
Royal Ministry of Education was established as the policy-making body 
to direct Project efforts. In turn, that Committee appointed review 
committees consisting of specialists in each subject area ; they were 
made responsible to the Steering Committee to ascertain that the pur- 
poses, aims and objectives and the scope and sequence were in fact 
being implemented. 

9 
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One hundred and forty-two primary school books and teachers' 
guides in 7 subjects are at various stages of production or already in 
use. Content and teaching methods are developed for each subject by 
Afghan writers assigned to the Project, who write in both national lan- 
guages, Pushtu and Dari. After approval by the appropriate Review 
Committee and the Steering Committee, trial materials in each subject 
are placed in selected schools in Pushtu and Dari speaking areas. Some 
of the schools are associated with teacher training colleges as laboratory 
scliools ; others represent regular Afghan schools. Enough teachers and 
pupils use the materials to provide Project researchers with experimen- 
tal and control data and to feed back judgements concerning reliability, 
validity, and usefulness of the materials. Revisions are made after these 
field try-outs and research or judgement indicates the necessity for 
cliange. Tlie revised materials must then be edited and approved for 
publication in the final form. The first printing is then distributed to all 
schools in the country. 

Prior to and at the point of distribution, the prevalent problems 
concern communication and utilization. Tlie Project enlists the co- 
operation and services of other departments of the Ministry of Education 
and agencies working witliin die Ministry to ensure the efficient and 
effective use of the textbooks and teachers* guides produced. Other 
departments include leacher Education, Inspection, and Compilation. 
Other agencies include Unesco which is associated with tlie Royal Minis- 
try of Education in its work in teacher education at the central Ministry 
and in the teacher training colleges. 

Essentially the problems of communication are those associated 
with conveying messages relating to the content and methods contained 
in the new textbooks and teachers' guides to those who effectuate or are 
affected by their use. These include administrators at all levels, tea- 
cher educators and pre- service and in-service teachers in the training 
colleges and the schools, as well as the inspectors in the central Minis- 
try and the provinces. Programmes are designed to re-orient these 
educators who Fliare the responsibility of facilitating and maldng proper 
use of the new contents and methods. The use of books and teachers* 
guides is monitoi'^d both in the teacher training programmes and in the 
schools. Researcn is conducted which will allow for minor revisions in 
the second printings and for major revisions in second editions. The 
criterion by which effectiveness and efficiency of botli content and 
methods must eventually be measured is the effect they have upon botli 
teacher and pupil behaviour as it is related to the stated purposes, aims 
and objectives. 

The problems associated with the production work of the Project, 
viz. communicating content and methods to educators and promoting 
efficient and effective use of textbool.s and teachers ' guides, are not uni- 
que to Afghanistan. They are similar to tliose encountered anywhere in 
the world. , ^ 
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Some of ihe problems related to die Curriculum and Textbook 
Project itself include the following: 

L How to use effectively an existing Ministry structure and 
create new ones for tlie purpose of producing, distributing, 
and utilizing textbooks and teachers* guides when the purpose 
itself is new to the organization; 

2. How to make effective use of the limited resources to solve a 
problem of national proportions - the reorientation of an entire 
curriculum using textbooks and teachers* guides as ttie vehicle 
for reform; 

3. How to produce books and materials when there is a scarcit)^ of 
trained personnel, and its corollary: how to continue production 
while the limited number of writers and other personnel go for 
furtlier training ; 

4. How to make the normally slow, but necessary, procedures for 
approval of trial materials and final versions of books and 
materials more efficient while maintaining effectiveness in terms 
of resources and the implementation of national purposes, aims 
and objectives ; 

5. How to ensure distribution to teacher educators in the training 
colleges in order to orient the current group of pre-service 
teachers in training; and how to ensure distribution to all 
schools in the country, including the most remote and inacces- 
sible . 

Some of the problems related to communicating about and utilizing 
of the textbooks and teachers' guides are as follows : 

1. How to promote co-operation between and among all the depart- 
ments and agencies which must co-operate if textJDooks and 
teachers' guides are to be effectively utilized ; 

2. How to develop programmes to re-orient teacher educators in 
the teacher training colleges and through them the student- 
teachers ; 

3. How to re-orient large numbers of in-service teachers who aie 
often in remote areas where accessibility is difficult and who 
lack prooer qualifications ; 

4. How to develop a programme to re-orient school administrators 
and inspectors/supervisors who must supervise, monitor and 
evaluate the use of the new content and methods as well as 
judge their efficiency and effectiveness in relation to national 
resources, purposes, aims, and objectives. 
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Just as the problems are not unique, neither are the solutions. 
The Steering Committee mentioned above serves to promote the co-ope- 
ration necessary to ensure curriculum development and the production, 
distribution, and utilization of textbooks and teachers' guides. Compri- 
sing tJie Presidents of the various departments concerned, it represents 
a new synthesis drawn from the regular administrative structure of the 
Ministry of Education to serve the particular purpose of curriculum 
development and book production. Limited resources have been augmen- 
ted by the use of foreign experts as well as material and financial assis- 
tance. Careful selection from the ranks of experienced teacher educa- 
tors, on-the-job training and training in universities overseas have 
served to make up for the lack of trained personnel as well as to ensure 
that a body of professionally qualified persons is developed to continue 
the work of curriculum development and textbooks production when the 
foreign experts depart. Experience and know-how, plus the delineation 
of responsibilities between review tasks as contrasted to editorial tasks, 
help to make the work of the Review Committees more efficient and 
effective in their recommendations to the Steering Committee. Finally, 
direct and pre-publication distribution to the teacher training colleges 
and a system which places the responsibility for distribution from the 
centre outward to die schools rather than with the schools themselves, 
ensures a more rapid and controlled distribution of books. 

Solutions to problems of communication about and utilization of 
the textbooks, teachers* guides, and mediods are not unique either. 
Departments and agencies, having the interests of the people of Afgha- 
nistan at heart, have been very co-operative once the initiative was taken 
by the Curriculum and Textbook Project personnel to elicit materials or 
services from them or to disseminate information about its work. In 
January 1973, audiences which the new content and methods contained in 
the pupils' books and teachers' guides have to reach, were identified. 
They include administrators at all levels, teacher educators, foreign 
experts working in the Department of Teacher Training at the central 
Ministry and in die training colleges, student- teach"-^*s, inspectors and 
supervisors, and in- service teachers* Each audience is unique. Reach- 
ing them involves sep)arate solutions. The Curriculum and Textbook 
Project must work \vithin the existing system to reach each audience. 
Thus, for example J. \vhen a conference of headmasters is called or a 
supervisors* training course is conducted under the auspices of the 
Department of Teacher Education and/or with the co-operation of Unesco, 
the project personnel avail themselves of the opportunity to present the 
new content and metl\ods to them. 

Such presentations, however, raise their own set of problems 
which call for solutions. Time is another ':c'arce of difficulty: simply 
stated, the re- orientation of the various audit^nces to the full range of 
content and methods contained in the textbooks and teachers' guides 
needs to be managed in a limited time frame. 
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New textbooks and teachers' guides are produced and distributed 
at varied intervals. If the Project is to take advantage of the various 
c irses, seminars, workshops and conferences as they occur, it can 
only present at one time a limited, but representative, sample of con- 
tent and methods in each subject plus an overview of tlie scope and se- 
quence of tilings to come. At the same time, it must provide the mem- 
bers of each audience with a method for learning about the remainder of 
the materials as they come from the press. If the books and guides are 
to be successfully used, the Pronct must also provide the members of 
each audience with some indications as to what is expected of tliem in 
relation to the materials in tiieir roles as headmasters, inspectors and 
supervisors, teacher educators, teachers, etc. 

The need to orient persons in a variety of audiences with the spe- 
cific content and methods contained in the new textbooks and teachers' 
guides competes for time with the need both to upgrade the general edu- 
cational level of participants and to train them in relation to other duties 
not directly connected witii tiie use of the new materials in tne classrooms, 
for example, inspectorial, supervisory, or administrative duties. 

All these problems are magnified and complicated many times 
over when one considers the need to reach large numbers of in-service 
teachers in remote areas. At present, the Unesco team is devising a 
scheme to reach these teachers and find appropriate solutions. 

Statistics of primary education 
(public and private schools) 



Table 1. Trends in primary school-age population and 
primary enrolment 



School 
year 


Population of 
primary school 
age (7-12) 


Total 
primary 
enrolment ^ 


Enrolment 
ratio 
(%) 


Annual 
enrolment 
increase ( %) 


1965/66 




402 342 






1966/67 


2 790 000 


444 237 


15.9 


10.4 


1967/68 




475 081 




6-9 


1968/69 




500 665 




5,4 


1969/70 




540 685 




8.0 


1970/71 


3 470 000 


572 930 


16. 5 


6-0 



1. The age ox pupils enrolled does not correspond exactly with the 
age range for primary education. The proportion of over-age 
children is estimaued at 20%. 
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Table 2. Trends in the teaching staff ard the number of schools 



School 


Total number 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Number of 


year 


of teachers 


female teachers 


female teachers 


schools 


1965/66 


5 736 


1 133 


19.8 


2 013 


1966/67 


7 852 


1 244 


15.8 


2 305 


1967/68 


9 100 


1 320 


14.5 


2 493 


1968/69 


10 245 


1 353 


13,2 


2 848 


1969/70 


11 523 


1 468 


12,8 


3 048 


1970/71 


13 112 


2 183 


16,7 


3 232 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 



by D.S. Rawat 



According to Article 45 of the Constitution, universal edu- 
cation is to he provided to all the children up to the age of 14 
years in India. The target year for universal primary education 
was 1960. Due to the magnitude of the task and lack of resources, 
the target could not he achieved and at present about 82% of the 
children in the age-group 6-11- and ahout 37% of the children in 
the age-group 11-14 are going to the school. tJow it is envisaged 
to hring all the children up to age 11 into the schools by 1975- 
76 and up to age 14 by 1980-81. 

School education at the primary level in Indiz is essential- 
ly a partnership of a local body and the State Govsi-rtment. 

The country has launched several programmes for universal 
primary education . The method of persuasion rather than compul- 
sion is used for this purpose. Special attention is paid to chil- 
dren jho live in tribal areas, hilly regions and sparsely popula- 
ted country. 

Under che Fifth Five- Year Plan, i nassive programme for uni- 
versal primary education will he implemented by i^he Minify try of 
Education and Social Welfare. The outlay for tnis programme in 
terms of budget would be Fr. 15,750 million. 



In this article: 

1. The terms '^primer and ''elementary" are used interchangeably. 

The terra "primary -ducation" is used for lower primary and 
higher/upper prim iry/middle. The terra "lover priraary" de- 
notes Grades I tc IV or V. T:.j term "higher priraary/upper 
priraary/middle" Q«notes Grades V to VII or VIII. 

2. Bibliographical references are given at the end of the ajrticle. 
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Historical background 

India is one of ilu largest democracies of the world. There has 
always been a growing realization in this country that for the survival of 
democracy and the nation's prosperity, its citivens should be educated 

In the days before Independence, the education of the masses was 
neglected and the Government concentrated its energies on the establish- 
ment of instituMon? of higher education in the form of degree-giving 
universities. The colonial educational policy was to produce a handful 
of educated people who could serve in subordinate positions in offices. 
For the first time the voice was raised by Gokhale for introducing com- 
pulsory primary /elementary education. Unfortunately Gokhale's bill, 
recommending the gradual extension of the principle of compulsion in 
elementary education which was introduced in the Central Legislature 
in March 1912, was defeated primarily by the opposition of official mem- 
bers. However, the national leaders continued their efforts for promo- 
ting the cause of education for the masses by making elementary educa- 
tion compulsory. On 15 August 1947 India became a Republic. The Con- 
stitution of India was adopted o\\ 26 January 1950. 

I. The educational system 

In India, education is a State subject. The nomenclature and struc- 
ture of the various stages of education differ from State to State, When 
the Rducatiori t-ommission (1964-66), appointed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, submitted its report in 1966, LJ:e existing 
pattern of school and colleges classes was as given in Table 1. 

After making a close study of the pattern of duration of school and 
college education, the Education Commission (1964-66) strongly recom- 
mended the following unified system for the whole country:^ 

1. Pre-priinary : Age -group 3 to 6 years 

2. Primary citage: Grades I-VII cr I-VIII 

3. (i) Lower primary : Grades I -IV or Grades I-V 

(ii ) Upper primary: Grades V-VII or Grades V-vni 

3. Secondary stage: Grades VIII to XII or IX to Xll 

4. First degree: three-year course 

The current thinking is to adopt the uniform pattern of school and 
college education, viz. 10 2 3, in all States and Union Territories. It 
is proposed to obtain this unifoi^mity during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. ^ 
Generally speaking as the position stands to-day in India, the lower pri- 
mary stage may be considered as comprising Grades I to V and the upper 
primary ( or middle school ) stage Grades VI to VIII. 
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Table L Pattern of school and college classes in different Status 

( 1965-66) 



State 


Lower Higher 
pri- pri- 


S eco n 
dary 


Pre-uni- 
versi^y 


Higher 
secon - 


First 
de- 


Total 




mary 


mary 


r» f\i 1 T* G f3 


d ary 


gree 




Andhra Pradesh 


5 


3 


3 


I 


4 


3 


15 


Assam and NagaUnd 


5 


3 


4 


1 


5 


3 


16 


Bihar, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra 


7(a) 




4 


1 
1 




3 (b) 


15 


Jammu and Kashmir, 
















Punjab, Rajas than 


5 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


l4 


and West Bengal 
















Kerala 


4 


3 


3 


2 




3 


15 


Madhya Pradesh 




3 






3 


3 




Madras 


5 


3 


3 


I 




3 


15 


Mysore 


4 


3 


3 


I 


4 


3 


14 


Orissa 


5 


2 


4 


.1 




3 


15 


Uttar Pradesh 


5 


3 


2 




2(c) 


2 


14 



(a ) Integrated primary course, there being no separate middle schools. 

(b) In the University of Bombay there is a two-year Intermediate course 
followed by a two-year degree course. 

(c ) Refers to intermediate colleger. 



N.B.: 1 The figures indicate the duration of the stage in years. 
In totalling up, please include (i) Secondary and 
Pre -university course or ( ii ) Higher secondary, 
but not both. 

2. Among tne Union Territories, Delhi, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Laccadive, Minocoy and Amindivi Islando have 
'adopted the higher secondary pattern. The other Union 
Territories usually follow the pattern of the State with whose 
Secondary Board or Universities they co-ordinate their edu- 
cational programmes (e.g., Himachal Pradesh follows 
Punjab). 
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The age of entrance In Grade I is 6 years. It has been found that 
2S% of the children in tlie lower primary schools and 41 Vi of those in the 
upper, primary schools Uo not belong to the appropriate age -groups 6-1 1 
and 1 1-14 respectively, ^ Most of tlie school beginners join Grade I at 
the beginning of the session but admissions may continue throughout the 
year, especially in rural areas. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended that the 
schools should be ungraded during the first four years of primary educa- 
tion. According to this system, the curriculum for all the school years 
is divided into graded units, Hach pupil Is allowed to proceed according 
to his own pace in different subjects : thus a child may complete all units 
of a particular subject in three years and six months, but he may take 
more than four years in completing all units in another subject. Various 
Stales such as Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Mysore, Tamilnadu and Madhya Pradesh, are now conducting experi- 
ments to try out the ungraded school system but, generally speaking, 
primary schools in India arc following the class/grade system. 

Through the Second All -India Hducational Survey, carried out in 
1965, a wealth of information was collected regarding the types of pri- 
mary schools and the status of primary education (see Table 2). 
No authentic data became available after this surveyj but experience 
shows that the situation has, on tlie whole, remained unchanged* 

II. Administration and control 

In India, school education at the primary level is essentially 
a local body and State Government partnership. In urban ureas the 
Municipal Committees or Corporations have been associated with pri- 
mary education. In rural areas, the Panchayati Raj institutions, the 
Antarim Zila Parishad, the District Boards or the Town Committees 
are in charge of primary education. Thus there is a considerable 
variation in the administrative arrangements. 

The reason for e'ltrusting the local authorities with the adminis- 
tration of primary schools is that they succeed in evoking local interest 
and enthusiasm and effectively bring local knowledge to bear on the 
solutions of problems. Their financial contribution is not very large, 
but in the case of some richer municipalities it is quite substantial. 
Their main weaknesses, however, are the harassment caused to tea- 
chers through frequent transfers, and postings often being determined 
by local factions and politics, ^ 
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Table 2. Some types and numbers of primary schools, I'^KiS 



Types of schools 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Incomplete schools:* 


103 8 1 I 


5 029 


108 840 






{11.^/} 




Primary schools with 








- one teacher : 


lo7 :J82 


3 737 


171.119 




\ -4U . /z ; 


\ O.J/; 




- two teachers : 


1 17 l.i 1 


5 0 10 


122 14 1 




\ Z O . H V ) 






- tliT*f*r^ fpflp liters; • 


60 5 1,5 


5 5-19 


ho 062 




( N.72) 


(12. -13) 


( N.SO) 


Middle schools with 








- one teacher : 


N 6 19 


1 02 1 


15 h-lO 




(1^).21) - 


( 4.90) 


( 16. N) 


- two teachers : 


N 067 


i 207 


IS 27-1 




( IS. -18) 


( X79) 


( I S. 7-1 ) 


- three teachers : 


IS 563 


2 198 


1 7 76 1 




(20.-15) 


(10. .55) 


( 18.32) 



Some primary .schools are a section of either a middle school 
or a secondary schcvjl. 



** The figures in pa.-cncheses are percentages. 
A. Schools 

The schools must be recognized hy the State Department of liduca- 
tion. But there are a large number of private primary schools which do 
not receive any grant Trom the State or the hKal bodies. Under the 
Constitution, private schools have a right t(> exist. However, the liduca- 
tion Commission ( 1964-66) suggested that the State should not interfere 
with the private schools, but that it should be compulsory for 
such schools to register whether they seek the aid or not. 

The proposals *"or opening new schools are submitted by either the 
Education Department of the local bodies concerned or the State, for 
approval by either the General Houses of local bodies concerned or by 
the General Assembly. The need is identified on the basis of surveys 
of cbildren in the compulsory age -group ^-14 and of the programmes 
for extension of cities and provision of schools in villages so that each 
child should have a sci ool less than one mile from his home. The 
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authorities responsible for opening /ew schools are the State Depart- 
ments of Education or the local bodies as mentioned earlier. Sc me 
schools are also established and financed by the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation under the scheme of Central Schools. 

Existing schools are expanded, by adding new sections or by up- 
grading the n, on tlie basis of demand due to increased enrolment or due 
to the setting up of some new residential neighbourhoods. Double shifts 
are allowed when there is shortage of space. Sometimes one shift is 
provided for girls and the other for boys. The approval for school ex- 
pansion must be obtained from the local bodies or the State Departments 
of Education, which are responsible for the maintenance of primary 
schools, their administration and their organization in partnership with 
the local bodies. 

B. Teachers 

Vacancies are announced on the basis of proposed new schools and 
of sections to be added to existing schools, the heads of schools inform 
the Education Department about the anticipated vacancies. The Inspec- 
tor of schools verify them and estimates are worked out. Names of 
qualified persons are obtained from employment exchanges or teacher 
training institutions or through advertisements. The selection of tea- 
chers is made through tests or interview 's. 

The authorities for appointment, payment of salaries, transfer 
and promotion of teachers are the Education Officers in the Education 
Cjmmittees of the local bodies and in the State Departments. Some- 
times these powers are delegated to subordinate officers at the district 
or Panchayat level. 

The teacher training institutes are run mostly by the State Depart- 
ments of Education; some are private institutions. Agencies like the 
State Institutes of Education, the NCERT (National Council of Educatio- 
nal Research and Training, an autonomous body of the Union Ministry 
of Education ) and some othe^^ such agencies also help in providing some 
kind of training, refresher courses and orientation to teachers in order 
to introduce innovative ideas and better instructional programmes. 

C. Inspection and supervision 

In the majority of cases, the office of the District Education Officer 
is responsible for inspection and supervision of primary schools. Even 
the schools run by the municipalities and District Boards are supervised 
and inspected by the representatives of tho District Education Officer. 
However, in some States the schools which are run by the Panchayats 
are inspected by the Assistant Block Development Officers. 
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D. Financing of primary schools 

The nationalized primary schools - as in Punjab and ilaryana - 
are financed fully by the State Governments. The schools run by local 
bodies are financed partly from their own funds and partly through grants 
from the Stale Governments - the latter being as a matter of fact res- 
ponsible for providing primary education. The Central Education Minis- 
try also helps indirectly by providing grants for centrally sponsored 
schemes and other programmes like the supply of uniforms, mid -day 
meals, science equipment, work experience equipment, etc. In the 
case of private -aided schools, funds are also raised from the commu- 
nity for scliool buildings and other programmes. There is also a sys- 
tem of grants lor primary education from the Central Government to the 
State Departments and from the State Departments to the local bodies. 

E, Curricula, textbooks and teaching methods 

The curricula and textbooks are prescribed by the State Education 
Departments for all primary schools in the State, but are actually pre- 
pared by specially appointed committees. Agencies like the NCERT also 
contribute by way of preparing suggestive cirricula and model textbooks 
which some States may adapt or adopt, or use as guidelines for prepar- 
ing their own materials. 

HI. Size of primary education 
A. Enrolment 

The enrolment figure for children in the age -group (:-\ 1 in 1969 
was 55.45 million (77. 3%), and the target for 1974 is 68.56 million 
(85.3 %), Similarly the enrolment figure for the age-group 1 1 to 14 in 
1969 was 12.27 million (32.5%) and the target for 1974 is 18.1 million 
(41.3%,). The total percentage of enrolment of children of the age- 
group 6 to 14 in 1969 was 61 . 7 and it will become 69. 8 during 1974. How- 
ever, all the above percentages for 1969 and 1974 would have to be adjus- 
ted because they are based on earlier population estimates for 1971 and 
the intervening years between 1961 to 1971, and the actual population in 1^71 
was found to be less than had been e'.timated when the Fourth Plan was 
being formulated. 

The percentage ratio between the enrolment of boys and girls 
along with other related statistics is given in the following table: 
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Table 3. Progress of enrolment ai elementary stage 



Ejirolmenl Percen age of the corres- 

( millions of pupiib ) ponding age -groups 

1951 1966 1969 1974 1951 1966 1969 1974 

(target) (target) 



Grades I - V 

Boys 13.77 

Girls 5.3S 

Total 19.15 



32. 18 34.92 41,25 
18.29 20.57 27.33 

50.47 55.49 6«.58 



59.8 94.3 95.2 99,6 
24.6 56.3 58.5 71). I 

42.6 76.7 77.3 85.3 



Grades VI - VI II 

Doys 2.59 

Girls 0.53 

Total 3.12 



7.6>: 8.76 12. 19 
2.85 3.51 5.91 

10.53 12.27 18. 10 



20.7 44.2 45.4 54.3 
4.5 17.0 18.8 27,7 

12.7 30.9 32,5 41.3 



Source: Third and Fourth Five-Year Plans, Planning Commission, 
New Delhi, India* 

As regards girls, their enrolment in Grades [-V was 37.1'^ of the 
total enrolment in 1969, and 28.6% in Grades VI -VIII, The targets for 
1974 are 40% and 32.6% respectively. The progress may be seen from 
the following table. 



Table 4. Enrolment of girls as percentage of the total enrolment 



Year 


Grades 
I - V 


Grades 
VI - VIII 


Grades 
I - VIII 


1951 


28. 1 


17.0 


26.6 


1956 


30.4 


20.3 


28.9 


1961 


32.6 


24.3 


3 1.3 


1966 


36.2 


27. I 


34.6 


1969 


37. 1 


28.6 


35.6 


1974 (target) 


40.0 


32.6 


38.4 
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B. Teachers 

During the year 1965/66, there were about 1.5 million teachers in 
ihe lower and higher primary schojis. It is estimated that in 1973-74, 
they will be 2.23 miUion, viz. 1.75 million in the lower primary schools 
and 0.48 niilUun in the higher primary schools.^ 

During the period 1950/51 to 1965/66, women teachers in lower 
primary schooly increased from 82,000 to 200,000 < or from 1^^ to 24 
per 100 men) and in higher primary bchoois from 13,000 to 140,000 (or 
from 18 to 37 per 100 men ). 

There ho*? been a phenomenal increase in the number of primary 
school teachers in the primary stage, li is encouraging to note that at 
tlie same time more qualified and trained teachers are increasingly re- 
placing the underqualified and untrained ones; as against 882,000 train- 
ed teachers in lower and higher primary schools in 195J, there were 
1,173,000 in 1968; the percentage increased from 58 in 1951 to 75.4 in 
1968.^5 The following table indicates the general education level of pri- 
mary teachers in 1965/66 « ^ 

Table 5. General education level of primary teachers 
in 1965/66 ( estimate ) 

Completed secon- Not completed 

Oraduates . , i ^ • All 

, . Gary school and secondary 

and above , , ^ teachevs 

under -graduates school 

In lower primary schools 

Men 7 100 430 650 412 250 850 000 

(0,8) (50,7) (48.5) (100) 

Women 3 400 94 350 102 250 200 000 

(1,7) (47,2) (5L2) (100) 

In higher primary schools 

Men 23 500 212 200 144 300 380 000 

(6.2) (55.8) (38.0) (100) 

Women 7 700 68 600 63 700 140 r)00 

(5.5) (49.0) (45.5) (100) 



Note: The figures within parentheses indicate percentages of the total. 
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C . Schools 

Along with the increase in the enrolment at the primary stage, 
there has been a substantial increase in the number of schools: 
from 223,267 in 1951 to 475,001 in 196h. During the Fourth Plan period 
(1969-74) some more primary schools have been established. The 
exact number of primary schools to-day will be indicated by the next 
survey that may be conducted during the Fifth Plan period. 

D. Expenditure 

For the universalization of primary education the outlay of expen- 
diture increased from Rs. 850 million during the First Plan period to 
Rs. 2,347 million during the Fourth Plan period. These figures in- 
clude expenditure on pre -school education as well. The Government of 
India is proposing to invest about Rs. 16,000 million on primary educa- 
tion during the Fifth Five -Year Plan period. ^ 

Oi' the assumption that the average salary of a teacher (in- 
cluding allowances ) is Rs. 200 per month and the teacher-pupil ratio 
will be 1 : 40 during the Fifth Plan period, the cost per pupil has been 
estimated at Rs. 80 per year at the lower primary stage. Similarly, on 
the assumption that the average salary (including allowances) of a tea- 
cher at the middle stage is Rs, 250 per month and the teacher -pupil 
ratio 1 ; 35, the average annual cost per student in the middle school will 
be Rs. 120. Both these estimates assume that the non -teacher costs are 
roughly 25% of the teacher costs. ^ 

IV. Medium of ins tructi on 

In the primary schools the medium of instruction is the regional 
language of the State with the exception that in Arunachal Pradesh and 
Nagaland the medium of instruction is English. There are indications 
that children who live in the tribal areas find it difficult, in earlier 
grades of the primary school, to follow instruction in the regional lan- 
guage of the State. Experiments are being conducted to introduce for 
the first grade textbooks in tribal dialects which are written in the re- 
gional script. 

V. Procedures of evaluation and promotion of pupils 

In India the examination procedures in the primary schools differ 
from State to State. By and large, annual promotion examinations are 
held in each primary grade m each State and Union Territory except in 
those few States where coolition of the system of detention is presently 
attempted. However, the examination at the end of primary education 
is conducted by the State Departments of Education, or by the Municipal 
Committees and Corporations in the large cities. Academic assistance 
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and advice is provided to these aulhorilies by the NCLiRT, tne State 
Institutes of Education and the State HvaluaMon Units for the rp*'nrm in 
the examination system. 

There has been a growing realization in tlic country thit the exa- 
mination system at the primary stage is defective. It puts a premium 
on rote memorization. Those children wiio fail an examination are 
frustrated or, even worse, drop out. Keeping in view tliese baneful 
eifects,the Education Comt.iission ( 1964-66 ) suggested that diere siiould 
be no written promotion exanunalion at the end of each class in tlie pri- 
mary schools. It recoinmenued tlie introduction (already being expeai- 
mented within several States ) of an ungraded sciiuol system for Grades 
I to iO enable the children to proceed according u^ their own pace, 
the administration ol diagnostic tests and remedial prc'grammes to iden- 
tify the weaknesses of children and to remedy learning difficulties, and 
tiie u.se of cumulative record cards, standardized tests, observation 
schedules, etc, for the tht>rt)Ugh evalii'^iion of children regarding their 
day-to-day prot^ress. T he recommendation to abolish class -wise pro- 
motion written examinations at tlic primary level was supported by the 
Committee on Examinations in 1^71 and by the Eleventh National Seminar 
on Elementary Education in 1972. 

The States and tlie Union Territories are taking action on the le- 
commendations made by the above-mentioned Commissions, Committee 
and Seminar. Although there are not yet perceptible c'langes in tJie exa- 
mination system at the priniary stage, the competent authorities are 
making efforts to introduce systematic evaluation procedures for asses- 
sing aspects of the |->ersonality development of pupils such as knowledge, 
understanding, skills, m'erests, attitudrs, habits, personal and social 
traits, social and spiritual values, etc. Various opinions are express- 
ed with regard to die usefulness of a public exaiTinaticn at the end of 
the primary stage. Such an examination is held in many States with a 
view to maintaining a uniform standard of achievement, bui it is re.j|ized 
tliat it fosters the evil of rotp memorization, 

VI. Orientation of primary education 

The post-independence era saw a gradual but ..ceady reform in the 
curricula. The national leaders and various committees, commissions 
and seminars on primary education made recommendations to transform 
education, Basic education as propounded by Mahatma Gandhi was adopt- 
ed as a national philosophy of education. Its essential principles were 
( a ) to provide education through the mother tongue ; ( b ) to correlate 
the curriculum with productive activity and social and physical environ- 
ment ; and (c ) to keep contact with the local community. These princi- 
ples related education to the life of the child and brought a shift from the 
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three Rs and rote learning to the inculcation of useful habits, socially 
acceptable values and purposeful skills in addition to the traditional 
knowledge component of learning in the schools. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) observed that "the destiny 
of India is now being shaped in her classrooms". After taking stock of 
the existing system and programmes, the Commission emphasized that 
education should: (a) be related to productivity ; (b) strengthen social 
and national integration, consolidate democracy as 3 form of govern- 
ment and help the country to adopt it as a way of life ; (c ) hasten the 
process of modernization ; and (d ) strive to build character by cultiva- 
ting social, moral and spiritual values. ^ 

These national goals gave a new orientation to primary curricular 
programmes. Work experience, health education, social service, 
social studies, population education, creative activities, moral educa- 
tion and physical education, were given place in the primary school 
curriculum besides a strong base of language and mathematics. In view 
of the demands of the modern scientific and technological age, science 
education has been introduced right from the first grade. In the teaching 
of science more emphasis has been put on the process rather than on 
the content. 

There hcs been a growing awareness that a rudimentary school - 
acquired knowledge of language or arithmetic or social studies does not 
greatly help a person. Man must be skilled in those aspects of produc- 
tive work which enable him to lead a useful life and to contribute to the 
social welfare of his community. For this purpose work experience 
was introduced as an essential curricular component which, far from 
being mere toil, should imply meaningful, educational, realistic, for- 
ward looking and prxiuctive manual work. ^» 2 

From time to tine, the State Departments of Education have been 
engaged in the revisior and upgrading of the primary school curriculum. 
In-service programmes through which teachers are shown how to im- 
prove instrucdonal and evaluation procedures are under way. Some 
States have started crash programmes of in-service training for prima- 
ry school teachers and Headmasters, Most 01 the State Governments 
have taken over the responsibility of the production ot suitable textbooks, 
the quality of which has considerably improved. 

A special reference may be made here to the programmes of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT). This 
Cc»incil, an apex body in the field of education in India, has done credit- 
able work in the production of model curricula in different school sab- 
jects, textbooks and textual materials, handbooks and guide books for 
teachers^, criteria for evaluating the textbooks, science Hts, prototypes 
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of teaching aids, film strips, etc. The States and the Union "/erritories 
find these materials useful for improving the instructional programnnes 
of the schools at all levels. Some States have adopted the curricula ind 
other material whereas others have either adapted them or used them 
for improving their own material. The Council has also introduced key 
persons in the States and the Union Territories to innovations in curri- 
cula and to eva!uation to enable them to disseminate new instructional 
practices among primary school teac levs. The Council involves the tea- 
chers and the specialists of the States and the Union Territories in the 
preparation of curriculum materials so tliat they may be found appro- 
priate by the users. The Council gets a fcetlbark from the schools 
through several agencies Hi ^^ Jie State Institutes of Education or Coun- 
cils of Educational Research and Training, the Primary Extension Ser- 
vice Centres in the States and the Offices of FieUl Advisers which the 
NCERT has itself established in the different States ; a continuous try- 
out of the curriculum material is done in order to improve it. In addi- 
tion, the Council assists the States in evaluating their existing text±)ooks . 
The primary schools are given academic and financial assistance for 
conducting experiments and projects to evolve suitable instructional pro- 
cedures. The four Regional Colleges of Education of the Council conduct 
pre -service and in-service programmes for the teachers. Finally, the 
Council is receiving assistance from Unesco, UNICEF and other organi- 
zations for launching effective science programmes in the country. 

Thus, it may be seen that the quality of education at the primary 
stage is improving in India. However, the country still feels that it has 
a long way to go to achieve the national goals. The task is so big and 
the resources so meagre that whatever new idea is implemented, it 
dwindles after reaching a limited number of schools. In many States 
and the Union Terr tories, the qualitative improvement of education has 
remained marginal, particularly in the tribal belts. The effective pre- 
service and in -service training of the huge number^ of primary school 
teachers is a tremendous challenge. The lack of elfective curricula, 
the poor equipment of schools, the lack of properly trained teachers, 
the inefficiency of inspection pnd supervision, th.e rigid promotional exa- 
mination system in many Slates, and the high vastage and stagnation 
rates are some of the many factors which are the stumbling blocks in 
the path to progress in primary education. 

VII. Resources for universal primarv edication 

The Constitution of India provides ^or compulsory and universal 
educatipn for every child up to the age of 14, which ought to have been 
fulfilled by I960. Since independence, arduous efforts have been made 
to fulfil this constitutional obligation but the magnitude of the task and 
the lack of adequate resources have made it impressible to achieve so far. 
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At present, roughly 83 VV ol* ihu chtklrun in the agL'-groLi[) 0 to I I um\ 37 \ 
of Ihoiiu in the age -group 1 ! to 1-1 aru gt.ing lo school. The (loverniiienl 
of India has now decitletl lluii univei-sal primary education slu>ukl Ik- pro- 
vided to all children in the age-grouji h-\ I l)y lV)7.S/7(i aiul lo those in ihe 
age-group I I to N by I'-'Ml/M. For this purpose, ihe loial enrulnK'ni ai 
the lower primary stage (im" age-group 6-1 I ) will have lo be increased 
from an anticipated ho.l million In 1971/72 to 86. j: luilliu', by 197^7(1, 
whi^h means an averjge additional enrolment of 4,(1 mi it ion as agahisl 
an average enrolment of 2..S million reached over the last ten years. At 
the midtlle school /higher primary stage (or age-gnjup I 1-14 ) the enrol- 
ment will have to he increased from 14.9 niillion in 1971/ 7 J lo 4.S nullion 
in I98f/Sl, which implies an average additional annual enrolment of 
about .i. l million as against that of i).7 million reached over the last ten 
years, ^ Tyvo basic prol)lcms that the country has been facing with re- 
gard to the universalization of primary education will be l)rieflv discuss- 
ed ; they are the problem of enrolling all children in tin age-gnjup b lu 
14 in primary schools, and that of retainii.g chiJdreii effectively in the 
school till they complete their education up tirade VIII, 

i ) P rob ' em of e nrolling ail children in ihe ag e-group 6 lo 14 

For tl c enrolment of children in the primary schools the following 
programmes ure under way: pursuasion of parents to send their wards 
to the school ; opening of a primary sciiool within walking distance (one 
mile) from the homes of the children ; supply of free textiiooks, uniforms 
and mid-day meals to children with the help of the loc ci I conm'junity j 
intrcKlucing the double-shift system where there is a dearth of sciiool 
buildings ; opening a pre -school or attaching a pre-^-chool class to the 
primary school as far as possible to ensure enrolr^.ent in Grade I ; con- 
ducting adult literacy programmes so that the illiterate parents under- 
stand the value of education and willingly send their wards to the school ; 
employing more and more women teachers so that girls will not benitate 
to attend the school ; introducing flexible school schedules so that chil- 
dren may be able to help tlieir parents in the farm or home during har- 
vesting and sowing season ; introducing home science in the curriculum 
for girls to attract them to join the school ; introducing ' Ashram Schools' 
in tribal areas ; giving scholarships to deserving children in tribal areas ; 
providing residential facilities to women teachers ; making the school 
curriculum more effective and useful to attract children to the schoci.etc.^ 

All these efforts call for more teachers, school buildings, equip- 
ment and ancillary services. There is need for an in.provenient of in- 
service teacher education programmes, curricula, textbooks, and other 
allied matters. For these purposes huge funds are required. The Govern- 
ment of India is envisaging a provision of Rs. 15,750 million for the ex- 
pansion and improvement programmes of primary education during the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan.^ 
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The costs of the expansion programme at tlie primary and middle 
school stages would be as follows: 

Item Mil lions of Rs. 



Salaries and allowances of teachers and 

contingent expenditure 8 250 

Buildings 1 IHH) 

Equipment (excluding that for science and 

work experience ) 200 

Ashram schools (provided in the Social 
Welfare Plan ) 

Mid -day meals I 200 

Free supply of textbooks and stationery SOO 
Clothing and attendance allowances, etc. Mt^ 



Total I I ^)0() 

There is a possibility of saving of Rs, 2 billion during Oie l-iflli 
Plan through the use of volunteer teachers. Thus the total cost for 
expansion will he Rs. ^)00 million. 

The total cost of the fjualitative improvement programmes at the 
primary and middle school stage would be a,s follows: 

Item Millions of Rs. 



Work expe^'ience 1 700 

Science education 290 

In-service education of teachers 660 

Hs'.ablishment of new training insiitutions 1 10 
Strengtliening of existing teacher l *aining institutions 200 

Model primary schools 1 750 

Jmprovement of selected schools 500 

CVieral improvement of schools 5 U) 



Total 5 850 



The total cost of the quantitative and qualitative programmes in 
primary and middle school education would be Rs. 15,750 million 
(Rs.^,900 million for expansion and Rs. 5.850 million for improve- 
ment These figures may be treated as estimates only; they may 
change when the budget for the education sector is finalized by the 
Governnient. However, they do indicate the present trend in India of 
O ^ giving priority lO priniary education. 
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ii ) Problem oi the holding powe r of the schools 

The second problem for universalizing pnm .ry education is that 
of wastage and stagnation, every 100 children that enter Grade I, 
only 40 reach Grade V and only 25 reach Grade VIII. The drop-o^Jt 
rates for girls are higher than those for boys ; the rates for the scheduled 
castes are even higher and those for the scheduled tribes are probably the 
highest. 

Several research studies have been conducted to discover the 
causes of wastage and stagriation at the primary stage in India and a 
large number of action programmes have been implemented to reduce 
the rate of wastage and stagnation. Broadly the causes are economic, 
educational and social, but they vary from school to school and from 
child to child. The following ^re the major ones: 

1. Heterogeneity of age-groLps; 

2. Fresh admission throughout the year; 

3. Irregularity of attendance; 

4. A defective system of education; 

5. Stagnation or failure; 

6. Lack of emphasis on the teaching of reading ; 

7. Lack of books and stationery for pupils; 

8. Large classes (hUrh pupil -teacher ratio); 

9. Defective curricula; 

10. Improper techniques of teaching in pr'mary classes; 
1 I.. Parental indifference to education ( lack of programmes of 
social education ); 

12. Lack of attracting and holding power cf the school; 

13. Incf^mplete schools and single-teacher schools; 

14. Poor relationship bet\veen the educational system and the 

needs of the community; 
lb. Lack of improvement of the competence and of the social as 
well as economic ;status of teachers; 

16. Ineffective or inadequate co-curricular activities in the 

ochools; 

17. LacK of motivation for learning iu oupils; 

18. Excessive involvement of the pupils iii c'nmestic work to 

assist the parents ; 

19. Ineffective inspection and supervision; 

20. Lack of instructional material suitable for primary schools. 

The Central and State Go\'emments are taking steps to reduce 
wastage and stagnation. For example, th i NCERT has launched a pro- 
gramme of intensive work with 4jL;hools for reducing educational wastage 
in collaboration with the State Institutes of Education and Primary Exten- 
sion Services Centres. For this purpose, two handbooks on educational 
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wastage at the primnry level, one for primary school teachers and the 
other for supervisors, have been piepared.^^' These handbooks 
indicate h^w the teachers and supervisors can estimate tl^e existing 
wastage in their schools, how to determine ito causes, what action pro- 
grammes are needed for reducing it, how these programmes should be 
implemented and ultimately how to assess their impact. The States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, Gujarat, IJtcar Pradesh, Rajasthan, West 
Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir have rendered these handbooks in their 
regional languages and have started intensive work in selected schools 
in collaboration with the NCERT. Some more States will be following 
this approach in the near future. 

Othei significant action programmes of the States and Union Ter- 
ritories are n.':;ntioned below: 

1. Supplying mid -day meals and free textbooks and stationery to 
children in primary schools ; 

2. Incentive awards teachers for good work ; 

3. Opening of pru -primary schools or classes ; 

4. In -service programmes for teachers, headmasters, teacher 
educators and inspecting officers ; 

5. Developing a model school in a block; 

6. Introducing an ungraded school system ; 

7. Introducing better cuT^ricula, textbooks, methods of teaching 
and evaluation techniques ; 

8. Appointing women teachers according to the need ; awarding 
scholarships to girl students as an incentive ; 

9. Improving the programmes of single and two -teacher schools 
by introducing multiple class teaching techniques ; 

10. Programmes for developing awareness in parents regarding 
the value of education ■ 

11. School improvement programmes for increasing the attracting 
and holding power of the school ; 

12. Stipends to children from scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes for schooling ; 

13. Flexible school j^'^edules to enable children to help their 
parents at home or in the faim, particularly during h? westing 
and sowing periods ; 

14. Effective inspection and supervision of primary schools ; 
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IS. Prograninics for developing an awareness among teachcrsp 

supcVvisors , and teacher educators, regarding the seriousness 
of the effect of wastage and stagnation in the entire educational 
development of the country and their roles In tackling this 
problem . 

VIIK A look forward 

It is encouraging to note that, in spite of the odds, the country is 
striving forward i)y launching a coiiipreliensive programme of expansion 
and improvement of primary education dui'ing the Fifth Plan period ( 1974 
79). 8 

The Central Advisory Board of Education, on which the various 
State Departments of Bducation and experts in education are represented, 
has proposed to adopt a uniform pattern of 10 2 ' 3 school and college 
education in all the States and Union Territories. ^ ^ The two years of 
higher secondary education after ten years of schooling will have two 
streams: the first would prepare students for the university and include 
a number of elective couises ; tir' second would be vocational anti would 
prepare students for careers in agricuitural , industrial and service sec- 
tors as well as for various kinds of self -employment . The NCIiRT has 
been requested to prepare draft curricula and textbooks for the entire 
school stage of twelve years so that the States may adopt them or adapt 
them according to their needs. 

It is proposed to establish 5,000 model primary schools, one in 
epch Community Development Block. A pre -school will be attaclied to 
each of them. Ten per cent of all primary and middle schools will be 
upgraded to the optimum levels. 

Creches and pre -schools will be attached to primary schools as 
far as possible. The Government has set up a committee to look into 
the matter of pre-school education , This Committee has submitted 
that integrated services combining education, health, nutrition and wel- 
fare are essential for the total development of the pre-school child and 
should receive high priority and adequate resources. It has also appeal- 
ed to the Government and ali concerned to promote programmes for the 
pre-school child as a matter of the utmost urgency, The matter is 
receiving active attention. TheNCERT in particular has already taken 
an initiative by way of preparing suitable materials for children and tea- 
chers of pre-schools, conducting in-service and pre-service program- 
mes, et^,-^ 

Efforts will be made to improve the facilities in every primary 
school at least to the minimum standard, as well as the curricula, text- 
books, teaching methods and competence of teachers. Work experience 
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and social service programmes will be implemented. Hqulpinent will 
be supplied to tlic scliools and teachers will be trained for implementing 
these programmes. For improving science leaching at ilie primnry 
stage, equipment will be supplied to tlie schools and the science teachers 
will be trained through in-service programmes. A good scheme of con- 
tinuous evaluation of children in place of annual promotion examinations 
will also be implemented. 

Duringn.he Fifth Five -Year Plan, a niulll-tfiilry system will be 
introduced and part-time education is proposed tr be started for those 
children who cannot afford to come to school for full-time education ; 
and ancillary services like the supply of free mid -day meals, textbooks, 
stationery, etc. wiil be given due attention. The Government is also 
proposing to give a grant-in-aid of Rs. I, ()()() on an average to each pri- 
mary scliool in order to raise them to the pres« rlhed minimum level. 

< As a result of all these efforts, a great revolution in primary edu- 
cation may be e?<pectcd in India in the coming years. 

Statistics of primary educai on 
(public and private schools) 

Table 1(a) Trends in primary school -age population and primary 

enrolment (Grades I-V) 



( figures in thousands) 



School 
year 


Population of 
primary school - 
age ( 6 to n years ) 
(A) 


Total primary 

enrolment 
(Grades I-V ) 
(B) 


Enrolment 
ratio 

(7o) 


Annual 
enrolment 
increase (%) 


1965/66 


66 302 


48 913 


73.8 




1966/67 


67 505 


50 016 


74.1 


2.2 


1967/68 


68 745 


52 454 


76.3 


4.9 


1968/69 


70 018 


54 157 


77,3 


3.2 


1969/70 


71 329 


58 213 


81.6 


7.5 


1970/7 1 


72 678 


59 252 


81.5 


1.8 
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Table 1(b) Trends in primary school -age population and primary 

enrolment ( Grades I -VIII) 



( figures in thousands ) 



School 
year 


Population of 
primary school - 
age ( 6 to 14 years ) 
(A) 


Total primary 

enrolment 
(Grades I -VIII ) 
(B) 


Enrolment 
ratio 

{%) 


Annual 
enrolment 
increase 
(%) 


1965/66 


100 327 


59 890 


59.7 




1966/67 


102 740 


61 679 


61.2 


3.0 


1967/68 


105 017 


64 564 


61.4 


4.7 


1968/69 


107 459 


66 569 


61.9 


3. 1 


1969/70 


109 969 


71 523 


65.3 


6.9 


1970/71 


112 548 


72 651 


64.6 


1.6 



Sources for Tables 1(a) and 1(b): 

Column (A): Census 1971, Annuil Estimates of Population 
( Revised Series ) 

Column (B): Education in India since Independence, A Statistical 
Review, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 
1972. 



Table 2. Enrolment by grade and sex, school year 1964/65 



Grade 


Total 


enrolment 


Both sexes 


Girls 


I 


18 240 602 


6 948 612 


II 


10 373 53 1 


3 752 420 


III 


8 214 680 


2 836 778 


IV 


6 425 247 


2 103 893 


V 


4 964 247 


1 524 406 


Sub-total (I - V) 


48 218 307 


17 166 109" 


VI 


3 934 377 


1 084 669 


VII 


3 207 2 13 


856 575 


VIII 


2 652 769 


673 663 


Total (I - VIII) 


58 012 666 


19 781 016 



Source: Education in India (1964-65, Vol, II, Ministry ol Educa- 
Q tion and Youth Services, New Delhi ). 
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Table 3 (a) Trends In the teaching staff (primary schools) 



School 


Total number 


Number oi 


Percentage 


rupil - 


of 


female 


of female 


teacher 


year 


teac.ors 


teachers 


teachers 


ratio 


1965/66 


n ! 1 T "7 "7 

944 J 7 7 


loU o 13 


IV . o 


.39 




9 0 797 


'lie 

lyj 


I . V 


^> o 
ov 


iyo7/oo 


1 {)U5 o4o 


'irto lit 
2UJ 4 14 


20 . U 


.59 


1 Oil o t c^v\ 


1 ICO- 

1 ()2o 152 


IVr) dU4 


20 . 4 




1969/70 


1 204 044 


274 48* 


22.8 


• • • 


1970/7 I 


I 1 10 249 


239 95« 


21.6 




Tabl 


e 3(b) Trends 


in the teadiing 


staff ( middle 


? schools ) 


School 


Total number 


Number of 


Percentage 


Pupil - 


of 


female 


of female 


teacher 


year 


teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


ratio 


1965/66 


527 754 


138 529 


26.3 


32 


1966/67 


547 085 


147 334 


26.9 


:r2 


1967/68 


550 950 


150 303 


27.3 


33 


1968/69 


576 563 


153 034 ^ 


26.6 




1969/70 


614 663 


176 763 


28.5 




1970/7 I 


612 321 


168 503 


27.5 





Table 4. Trends in the number of schools 



School 


Number of 


Number of 


year 


primary schools 


middle schools 


1965/66 


391 064 


75 798 


1966/67 


395 816 


77 782 


1967/68 


398 951 


82 924 


1968/69 


399 109 


83 943 


1969/70 


400 397 


87 827 


1970/71 


404 418 


88 567 



Sources for Tables 3 (a), 3 (b) and 4: Education 
in India since Independence, A Statistical Review. 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, 1972. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDONESIA 

by Sotyadi 

Indonesia is currently eeyking for alternatives to provide 
universal basic education for its people through non-formal edu- 
cation rather than embark on large-scale expansion in the tradi- 
tional pattern. Attempts have been made to improve the quality 
of teaching in the primary schools y and to make primary school 
teachincj more levant to the developmental needs of the country. 
In this effor-> the Indonesian Goverment is inviting the parti- 
cipation of tf • parents, business and industry, and the community 
in general. 

I. The system of primary education 

Indonesia does not yet have compulsory education. However, 80 
to 85% of the children between the ages of 7 and 14 have already had 
some schooling. Although compulsory education is mentioned as a goal 
in the present Education Law, another law is needed to implement it. 
The entrance age according to the law is six, but most of the students 
enter school at the age of 7. 

The duration of primary school in Indonesia at present is 6 years. 
Experiments are under way to extend basic education to 8 years, with the 
usual 6 years of primary schooling reduced to 5 years, and a reformed 
3 years of junior high schooling as the upper primary school. At the 
present time primary schooling is from Grade T to Grade VI. 

In the Education Law it is stated that no school fee nor payment for 
instructional materials is required. In practice, students are required 
to donate a small amount of money to help the school cover the minimal 
necessary expenses which cannot otherwise be defrayed by income from 
other sources. 

The Education Law also stipulates the provision of physical educa- 
tion at all grades, elective religious courses, co-education and scholar- 
ships for the gifted but poor students , 

The types of schools in Indonesia consist of public (government) 
schools, subsidized and iinsubsidized private schools. There is one 
type of primary school over which the Ministry of Education has little 
control, that is the Moslem primary schools ( Madras ah Ib tidayah ) 
which are controlled by the Ministry of Religious Affairs, All primary 
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schools, including the Madrasahs, are co-educatlonal and graded. 
There are special schools for handicapped ::hildren, but their number 
is very small. 

There used to be primary schools with only the first three grades. 
However, to-day these incomplete schools have all disappeared. Al- 
most all of the primary schools now have six grades. A majority of 
them have one class for each grade. Only a small number have parallel 
clashes, mostly at the lower grades-,. In practically every school therq, 
is one teacher for each class. Most of the principals have teaching 
assignments . 

A. Administration and control 

Administration at the primary level is dualistic. Educational 
facilities, equipment, supplies and teachers' salaries are provided by 
the Provincial Government, \vhile curriculum and supervision are con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Education of the Central Government. At the 
provincial level the governor is represented by his education office 
( Dinas Pendidikan ). The Central Government is represented by the 
office of the primary school supervisor ( Kabin Sarpralub). 

At the central level there is the Directorate of Pre-School, Primary 
and Exceptional ( Handicapped ) Education ( Dit Sarpralub). This Direc- 
torate is one of the several Directorates within the Directorate General 
of Education, 

B. Size of primary education 

According to the 1971 census there were 20,383,288 children in the 
7-12 age -group. The total 1971 enrolment in both public and private pri- 
mary schools, including Madrasahs , was about 16,374,000. The propor- 
tion of girls in the regular primary schools was about 42%, Information 
is not available about the proportion of girls in the Madrasahs. 

The total number of primary schools was 78,412 of which 13,922 
were Madrasahs. The total number of teachers for both types of prima- 
ry schools was about 494,000. Of teachers in regular primary schools 
approximately 28% were female and about 60% had the required teacher 
qualifications. The proportion of both female and trained teachers were 
lower in the Madrasahs, 

The pupil -teacher ratio was about 33 : 1 if part-time teachers and 
teachers of religious subjects are included. Part-time teachers are tea- 
chers at public and subsidized schools not appointed by the Government, 
They receive their salaries from the schools. Teachers of religion 
were appointed by the Ministry of Religious Affairs, 
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ORGANIZATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

DIAGRAM 
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AND CULTURE 
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OF EDUCATION 
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Direct ccmmunication 
- - - - - Indirect communication 

* To improve communication, in many cases the chief supervisor is 
also the Chief, Education Office I ; the regency supervisor also the 
Chief, Education Office II ; and the area supervisor also the Chief, 
Education Office III. They retain the status of central government 
civil servants, acting at the same time as provincial civil servants. 
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Recuireni c\pcr>diturc^ on uclucaLion at all levels in wa^ about 
66 billion rupiah (USSil is aliout 415 rupiah)- About 44 of the* total 
public expenditure was spent on primary education. The primary per- 
pupil cost was estimated al about Rp. 2, ()()(). 

C. Medium of instruction 

The Indonesian language is used as the medium of instruction, 
usually beginning in Grade IV. A majority^of schools use tlie vernacular 
language as the medium of instruction in the first three grades. 

D. Procedures of evaluation and promotion of pupils 

Since primary schools in Indonesia are graded, promotion to the 
next grade is determined by the performance of the pupils during the 
year. Reports of a pupiTs progress are given three times a year on a 
ten -point scale. These reports are based on classroom tests given by 
teachers at regular intervals during the year, 

A final school examination is taken by pupils at the end of Grade 
VI, A certificate of graduation is given to each pupil who successfully 
passes the final examination. 

An entrance examination has to be taken before a student can enrol 
at the junior secondary level, This examination ut d to be given by the 
Central Government. However, it is iu)w developed and administered by 
the Provincial Governments. Admittance to junior secondary schools is 
competitive in some schools, depending on the available places. 

II. Policies, problems and experiments 

The official statement of the goals of the development school (pri- 
mary as well as secondary ) is to develop and foster values and attitudes, 
knowledge, intelligence, skills of the students, the ability to communi- 
cate and the awareness of the ecology within the framework of the deve- 
lopment of a modern Indonesian society. 

In more specific terms, this general statement may be translated 
into the following goals of primary education : 

a ) the pupil should acquire the skills of reading and writing in 
Indonesian toia degree that these skills become permanent; 

b) the pupil should acquire sufficient knowledge of social studies, 
sciences, and mathematics to understand his duties as a citizen, 
the Indonesian nationhood in relation to other countries » the 
scientific approach to practical problems, and the findings of 
scierce that affect his life ; 

c ) the pupii should learn crafts that will (a) give him a respect for 
manual work; (b) .jain him in manual skills relevant to his 
future employment ; and (c ) create interest in certain skills that 
can be developed after he leaves school ; 
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(d ) the pupil should leam to Improve and maintain his health by 
understanding the requirements of healthy living, and improving 
his home environment ; 

(e) the pupil should learn to respect and love Indonesia's best tra- 
ditions and should develop attitudes and habits appropriate to 
the community in which he is to live, and to the occupation he 
is. likely to take up. He must also be prepared for a wor]cl of 
change. ^ 

A. Curricular reform 

These new goals of primary education should have a significant 
effect on the curricular reform which is being tried out in several deve- 
lopment school pilot projects. The major changes would move towards 
two directions. One would be in contents and methods of teaching, for 
example, modern mathematics, new approaches in science and social 
studies teaching, and more individualized instruction. The other would 
be in the teaching of crafts to develop favourable attitudes towards ma- 
nual and co-operative work ; and in the case of those who are not likely 
to ctntinue their education, to lay the foundation of occupational skills. 

B. Major problems of re-orientation 

Curriculum changes are more difficult to achieve than other 
changes. Many changes in the printed curriculum have been made in the 
last 25 years ; however, in most schools classroom practices remain 
virtually unchanged. If changes are to be really effective, they must be 
accompanied by new textbooks, other teaching materials and teachers' 
guides, by retaining of teachers and inspectors, by new types of examina- 
tions, and by changes in the teacher training institutions. If vocational 
training is to be introduced, sutficient equipment should be available, 
together with the recruitment and training of teachers. The latter may 
not have the usual teacher's qualifications, but they should certainly 
possess the right skills to teach vocational subjects. 

A new curriculum usually takes a long time to become established, 
throughout a school system. However, political pressure often does not 
allow enough time for sufficient preparation for the introduction of the 
changes. 

Compared with the problem of effecting real changes in the class- 
room practices, other problems of orientation are not too difficult to 
solve. 



1. Adapted from the National Assessment of Education Report on 
PHmoPij' Education (level III) /Jakarta/ BPP (Office of 
Educational Development) 1972. unpu"blished draft. 
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C. Experimental operations 

!• Definition of educational objectives 

Educational objectives have not been stated with sufficient clarity 
to deduce curricular objectives from them. In 1971 a beginning was made 
to develop educational objectives in line with the objectives of the future 
25-year development of the nation. Since there was no official 25-year 
plan, know.'edgeable leaders from all walks of life v/cre assembled to 
help give directions towards achieving these educational goals. The'^ 
recommendations were later developed and endorsed by the teac^jrs as 
well as by the leaders of the society. Instructional and curri ular ob- 
jectives were deduced from the educational goals. The riculum of 
the development school pilot projects was then devo'^ped on the basis of 
the curricular objectives. 

■ This metiiod of conceptualization w intended to give further 
assurance that the objectives were relevant to the needs of the develop- 
ment of Indonesia, without neglecting those of uie children themselves. 

2. The centralized state examinations 

In *Jie past, final State examinations, developed at the Central 
N/Iinistry, proved to be less than reliable measures of quality. Norms 
were not comparable from year to year, and from place to place, be- 
cause no standardized instruments were used, while scoring and grad- 
ing \/ere done at the local level. 

In line with the policy of making education more relevant to local 
needs of employment and contin^^ng education, individual schools (or 
school districts ) are encouraged to develop and administer their own 
final examinations. Access to secondary education depends on entrance 
examinations developed by Sv ^ondary schools. 

Concurrent with the discontinuation of centralized examinations, 
efforts have been made to t^ain teachers ^ > develop tests with improved 
reliability and content, 

D. Problems of scarce resources and rapid expansion 

Since universal primary education is still a distant aim for Indo- 
nesia, resource allocations are intended to improve the quality of teach- 
ing at the primary school with only a minimal increase in the enrolment 
ratio. 

The rapid expansion of primary education between 1950 and 1965 
made it difficult to maintain the quality of te.^ching, due to shortages of 
funds and qualified teachers. In 1968, most of the schools did not have 
adequate facilities, equipment, textbooks and other teaching materials. 
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Alihough the quulificatlons of many teachers have Improved through 
correspondence courses and part-time training to reach the level of a 
four- or six -year training beyond primary school, in general this addi- 
tional training is not enough to enable the teachers to perform adequately. 

During the period of the First Five-Year Development Plan ( 1969- 
1974), the Government has been trying to provide textbooks and other 
learning m.atenals for mo.rp than 78,000 primary ^schools. The local 
Governments are also doing their best to improve educational facilities. 
Since the priorities of the Government during this Plan period are main- 
ly in the economic sector^ financial allocations to the education sector 
are not adequate enough to make good the shortfall in the quality of teach- 
ing. Only a small number of teachers can be fully retrained; only 60 
million books can be produced and distf 'buied free of charge to the stu- 
dents during the five-year period. Witl more than 15 million students, 
this number of textbooks means only about four books per child. 

In the meantime, more and more children wish to enrol. Between 
1968 and 1970, the average increase in annual enrolment was more than 
3% despitj the fact that the Government " froze" the number of appoint- 
ments in government service,* Before 1968 even private ( subsidized ) 
primary schools were provided with teachers appointed and paid by the 
Government. At present it is difficult even for governmeh^ schools to 
obtain government -appointed teachers. In many schools there are a 
number of teachers appointed on a temporary basis and on low remunera- 
tion, waitiiig for government appointment which may or niay not come. 

Supervision of teaching is also inadequate. School visits of super- 
visors are infrequent due to inadequate means of transportation. Only in 
a few places is the local Government able to provide supervisors with 
some means of transportation. Facilities such as libraries, workshops, 
learning equipment, are in very short supply. If books are not available, 
the usual practice is for the students to copy reading materials from tlie 
blackboard. 

Since the Central as well as the Provincial Governments are not in 
a position to provide adequate means to primary schools, it has been the 
practice for over a decade for schools to ask for fees ( or "compulsory 
donations") from die pupils, although education is supposed to be free. 
Recently the Government has decided to declare officially that the burden 
of building, maintaining and improving schools should be shared 
between the p-irents, the community, and the Government (both local 
and central ). /\ decree to regulate school fees ( or donations for the 



1. This is an overall effort of the Government to reduce the size 
of its civil service and improve the efficiency of its per- 
lormance. 
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ImprovemLMU of cducallon ) was iilgncti by ibc Minister of liducalion. The 
decree Is intended (a ) to distribute the burden of paying the fees accord- 
ing to the level of Income of the pt?rents ; ( b ) lo regulate the utilization 
of the fees for salary supplements, supervision, scholarships, teacher 
retraining - and (c ) to have lietter Information of the total situation of 
educational finance. Though this regulation affcxrls only sec ondary and 
higher education, some local authorities have used It for regulating 
school fees in primary schools a,s well. 

E. l^xpcriments in alternatives 

The experiments mentioned in the following paragraphs are not 
focused on problems of resources of primary education alone. A large 
part of the activities are focused on generating and controlling the 
scarce resources for education In general. 

1. Teacher training exp : i'^nents 

The distribution of textbooks in large numbers is supported by 
teacher training courses of short Juration and the provision of easy -to- 
handle teachers' r.anuals. This wide -scale experiment uses various 
methods. 

A small number of trainers are trained at the centre and in the 
provinces; these then train supervisors, who in turn train teachers. 
These training programmes are conducted for the purpose of establish- 
ing the use of textbooks. The instrument for the dissemination of im- 
proved teaching methods is the step-by -step manual provided to every 
trainer, teacher and supervisor. Another method is to utilize teacher 
training scliools to do the retraining of primary school teachers. A 
different communication system had to be set up, involving the super- 
visors and provincial education officers, to enable die teacher training 
schools to function properly, since these schools are administer od uin- 
der a different directorate and have no organizational link with the pro- 
vincial education office. A third method utilizes mobile teams of trai- 
ners to conduct retraining programmes in various places. 

No report is yet available on the cost -effectiveness of each alter- 
native, since the second and third type of experiments have just begun. 

2. Experiments in local financing 

As was mentioned before, many provinces are issuing different 
regulations for donations from parents. A study is under way to evalu- 
ate their effects on drop-outs, improvement of facilities, supervision, 
parental and teachers' attitudes. 

Some regencies are experimenting with community and business 
support for school facilities, especially to provide the students with 
relevant vocational training. Some of the results, especially in Jom- 
bang, are very encouraging. 45 
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3. Improving the quality of teaching 

Experiments in this area were intended to improve teaching in sci 
ence, mathematics, social studies. langiiagt?s. arts and music, and phy- 
sical education, based on the existing curriculum. During the course of 
the experiments, however, it appeared that f** present curriculum could 
be made more relevant to the needs of modern education by eliminating 
unnecessary memurizatiun and dri'i, and by stressing training In problem 
solving. Individualized instruction has also been introduced. 

One of these experiments at the Teachers' College In Malang has 
resulted in the reduction of the six -year primary programme to five 
years. Based on this res'dt, a 5 ■'■3 year basic education programme is 
being experimented with. Tliis eight-year basic development program- 
me will eventually replace the 6+3 primary / junior-secondary cycles. 
It is too early to predict the outcome of this development programme, 
the main purpose of which is to make education at the primary and junior 
secondary level more relevant to. the developmental needs of the society. 

4, Experintcnts in planning 

The First Five-Year Plan is basically a centrally conceived plan. 
Since it was translated into local programmes and projects by the cen- 
tral bureaucracy with minimal consultations with the local authorities, 
many changes in the programmes had to be made to meet local conditions. 
These changes have caused considerable delay in tlie implementation of 
the projects. Realizing this, the Government has experimented with re- 
gional educational planning in two provinces, with a view to improving 
communication within the province and between the province and the Cen- 
tral Government in the planning and programming of local projects. 

At the central level a central planning agency, the Office of Educa- 
tional Development, was established to improve integrated planning for 
the entire educational sector. All kinds of problems in planning are 
faced by this office. One of the most difficult is primary education plan- 
ning. Within the First Five-Year Plan, there is practically no provision 
intended to affect primary education vk any major way except for the pro- 
duction and distribution of primary textbooks and teachers' manuals. No 
central plan has been made to control or encourage expansion, to regu- 
late resource allocation, administration, supervision, etc. The sheer 
size of the country and of the primary school population has made it dif- 
ficult to direct centrally the d'=*velopment of primary education for the 
whole country. Attempts have been made at the provincial level to di- 
rect primary school development, but by far the most successful plans 
for primary schools are those made at the regency level. Experiments 
with the systems approach in planning have been carried out to integrate 
planning at all levels. 
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5. Experiments in educational radio 

One of the alternative solutions to the problem of univer- 
sal primary education in developing countries is the use of 
radio for teacher training, classroom instruction, and for non- 
formal education. Preparations are under way to introduce ex- 
perimen'.ally educational radio for teacher training and class- 
room. inslxMction in four places, before using it on a large 
scale. It is planned to put the first broadcast on the air in June 
1973. Certain doubts have been expressed on the cost-benefit 
of educational radio, and whether the country could bear the 
burden of a full-scale broadcasting in the near future. These 
questions are part of the problems to be investigated during 
the experiments. 

Statistics of primary education 
(public and private schools under the Ministry o£ 
Education and Culture) 

Table I. Trends in primary school enrolment 



School year 


Total primary 
enrolment^ 


Annual enrolment 
increase {%) 


1966 


1 1 577 943 




1967 


1 1 800 95 1 


1.9 


1968 


12 163 495 


3. 1 


1969 


12 802 415 


5,3 


1970 


13 395 000 


4.6 


1971 


2l3 528 950 


1.0 



1. Not including enrolment in primary schools zander the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs (about 2,845,000 pupils 
in 1971). 



2. Estimation based on the already processed data of 8 

provinces. Primary pupils in the age -group 7-12 are 
only 80% of the total primary enrolment. A small 
percentage are 6 year-old children, the others are in 
the 13-16 age -group. Total enrolment (all ages) 
related to the population in the age -group 7-12 years 
gives an enrolment ratio of 66.4% in 1971. 
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Tabic 


2. Enrolmen 


t by grade and sex, and repeaters 








school year 


197 1 






Total 


Repeaters 




Grade 


enro 


ment 


( included in tota 


) 




Both sexes 


Girls 


Both sexes Girls 


I 


3 246 948 


1 363 718 


55 1 98 1 




11 


2 841 1)79 


1 250 075 


397 75 1 


• • 


- Ill 


2 705 790 


1 136 432 


270 579 




IV 


2 029 343 


852 323 


182 64 1 




V 


1 623 474 


68 1 859 


97 408 




V] 


1 082 3 16 


397 751 


10 823 




Total 


13 528 950 


5 682 158 


1 511 183 




- Urban 


2 435 211 




256 90 1 




- Rural 


1 1 093 739 




1 254 282 




Table 3. Trends in the leaching staff and number of primary schools 




Total number 


Number of 


Percentage Pupil- 


Number 


School year 


of 


female 


female teacher 


of 




teachers ^ 


teachers 


teachers ratio 


schools 


1966 


27 1 883 


8 1 762 


30 43 


53 233 


1967 


285 968 


90 20 1 


32 41 


57 275 


1968 


3i)8 687 


96 050 


3 1 39 


60 023 


1969 


323 2 '8 


103 265 


32 40 


63 056 


1970 


347 500 


1 10 400 


32 39 


64 040 


1971 


4 10 000 


1 14 800 


28 33 


64 490 



1. Before 1971, hourly teachers (non civil servant) and religious 
teachers were not included. Neither are included teachers of 
religious primary schools (about 84,000 teachers in 1971). 



ERLC 
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Table 4. Distribution of schools by type and size, school year 1971 



Number of schools 



A. By type oF schools 

1. Complete: 
In complete : ^ 



2. Urban: 
Rural : 



B. By 



Public : 


53 530 


Private : 


10 960 


Single sex : 




Co -educational : 




One -teacher schools: 


1 480 


Two -teacher schools: 


3 420 


f size { number of pupils ) ^ 




50 or less 


1 290 


51 - 100 


5 800 


101 - 150 


10 320 


151 - 200 


14 830 


20 1 - 250 


14 190 


251 - 300 


9 020 


301 - 350 


5 160 


351 - 40C 


2 580 


401 - 450 


I 300 


45 1 and over 





1. Schools not offering all grades of the primary course. 

2. Estimation based on the already processed data from 

8 provinces, 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRAN 



by Mohamad Borhanmanesh 

According to Article 4 of the Compulsory Education Act 
passed by Parliament in August 1943 ^ the Government was mandated 
to enforce compulsory education within ten years from the date of 
the enactment of the said Act. However ^ circumstances created by 
World War II and the economic pressures which persisted after the 
war prevented the Government from providing universal primary 
education. 

During the recent years ^ the Government^ after making 
certain that teachers and facilities were available^ requested 
His Majesty to issue a Royal Decree declaring education compul- 
sory in a nwiber of specified school districts. So far education 
has been declared compulsory in ?b out of approximately 280 
school districts. By the next school yexTj education mil be 
declared compulsory in the remaining school districts. 

I. The sys em of primary education 

Primiry education is free in public schools, but private schools 
operate on tuition fees received from parents. At present most upper 
and upper middle class families send their children to private primary 
schools. 

Primary education normally takes five years, from Grade I to 
Grade V. Tiie minimum and the maximum age for enrolling in the first 
grade are 6 and 10 respectively by the middle of the school year. The 
minimum entrance age to enrol in a private primary school is 6 by the 
end of the school year for which enrolment is contemplated. 

Enrolment should normally take place at the beginning of tlie 
school year (23 September). However, enrolment during the school 
year is permissible provided the child meets the age requirements, and 
passes the placement examination for the grade he has applied for. At 
any rate, no child can enrol in or continue to attend an urban primary 
school when he reaches 15 years of age, or a rural primary school 
when he reaches 17 years of ag'^^ 
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A. Administration and control 

Tlie Minister of Education has eight deputies, four of whom are 
in ciiarge of the four educational regions of the coantry. Each Regional 
Deputy Minister appoints Directors General of Education who are in 
charge of an area covering a number of school districts, and appoints 
school district superintendents. The school district superintendent 
(or head) appoints secondary and primary school principals and teachers. 

B. Size of primary education, school year 1971/1972 (public and 
private schools, including Army of Knowledge pupils, teachers 
and schools) 

Primary school-age population (6-10 years) 4 63.'' 000 

Total enrolment in primary school (all ages) 3 230 000 

Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 35% 

Primary enrolment ratio (excluding over-age pupils) 61. 6 % 

Total number of teachers 92 624 

Proportion of female teachers 47%"" 

Proportion of trained teachers 61% 

Pupil-teacher ratio 35 

Total number of schools 26 024 

Recurrent public expenditure on education, 
all levels (million Rials) 3 200 

i) proportion spent on primary education 34 % 

ii) primary per-pupil cost Rials 4 000 

C. Types of schools 

There are two types of ordinary primary schools : 

(a) ordinary urban primary schools, numbering 4,453, which are 
complete ; 

(b) ordinary rural primary schools, numbering 10,749, which are 
irostly complete (about 20% of these are incomplete schools). 

Besides these ordinary schools, there are 10,556 Army of Know- 
ledge primary schools which are incomplete. All primary schools are 
graded. All Army of Knowledge primary schools and about one out of 
every ten ordinary rural primary schools have one or two teachers only, 
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About 95% of the urban primary schools are single- sex scliools; 
but out of 10,749 rural primary schools, 6,942 or about 68% arc 
co-educational. 

Out of 15,202 ordinary primary schools, 1,222 are private. Pri- 
vate schools are located in urlian areas (there are only 34 private pri- 
mar>' schools in rural areas) and the enrolment in private sciiools 
makes up 8% of the total ordinary primary school enrolment. Tlie 
Army of Knowledge primary schools numbering 10, 556 are operated by 
the Government and have an enrolment of about 400,000 pupils. 

Most sciiools are regular, but there are some special primary 
schools as shown below : 





No. of 


No- of 




schools 


pupil •> 


Schools for the retarded 


22 


700 


Schools for the delinquent and maladjusted 


2 


13 


Schools for the blind 


6 


92 


Schools for the dumb and deaf 


21 


414 


School for the handicapped 


1 


8 


Schools for tiie gifted 


3 


119 


Total 


55 


1 346 


The medium of instruction is Farsi in all 


primary 


schools. 



except in a few schools run by foreign missions in Tehran and in other 
major cities. 

D. Procedures for evaluation and promotion of pupils 

Primary school pupils are evaluated on the basis of periodic 
examinations which are administered four times a year in December, 
March, June and September. The grading system is zero to 20. A 
pupil should have an average of 10 and no more than one or two courses 
with scores below 7 in the June examinations. Those whose mark 
average is at least 10 but fail in individual courses are given a chance 
in September for re- examinations in the courses they have failed. 
Those who fail again are not promoted to the next grade. 

Primary school examinations are internal and are set by the 
teachers of each school under the supervision of the primary school 
principal, except for the final examinations at the end of Grade V 
which are external and prepared by the responsible bureau in the office 
of the school district superintendent. 
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II. Resources for universal primary education 

A. Major problems 

(a) Financial resources . Tiiis is a problem at the level of the Central 
Government. Iran is a fast developing country and each year the 
national budget is liigher than die year before. However, public 
services other than education have their claims too. Tlierefore in 
any single year tlie financial requirements for public primary edu- 
cation exceeds the resources. 

(b) Recruitment of teachers . About 60% of the population of Iran still 
live in about 50,000 scattered villages. It is very difficult to 
recruit teachers for these villages, and particularly so for those 
wliich are retnote from major cities. 

(c) The number of suitable primary school buildings. The rapid ex- 
pansion of primary education has created an acutely felt need for 
additional primary school buildings. The scarcity of land in the 
major cities and the lack of building materials and teclinical know- 
how in the villages are but two aspects of this problem. Many pri- 
mary schools arc housed in rented buildings not constructed for 
educational purposes, and many arc badly in need of repair or re- 
modelling. According to some educational authorities, the lack of 
suitable school buildings has already slowed down the normal expan- 
sion of primary education. 

(d) Outdoor space . This probl'^m is most acute in large cides where 
land is extremely scarce. The outdoor space is far from meeting 
the minimum standard set by specialists. 

(e) Instructional equipment and materials . Primary education is still 
too labour-intensive, particularly so when considering tlie great 
advances u\ ihe area of educational technology. 

B. So me large-scale or experimental operations undertaken by 
the Government 

In ord.T to solve the problems mentioned above, the Government ■ 
has taken the following measures : 

(a) The Regional Educationg.l Councils . To alle^'iate financial problems, 
building shortage and the difficulty of teacher recruitment, the 
Regional Educational Council Act was passed in 1960, the basic aims 
of which are to decentralize educational administration, to delegate 
more authority and responsibility to Regional Councils, and to en- 
courage local interest and support for educationc 
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In accordance with tliiJ Act, an Educationil Council has been 
formed in every school district, consisting of the following members: 

i) the chairman of the City Council 

ii) die head of the Public Finance Bureau 

iii) the Mayor 

iv) a college professor {ii there is a college in tlie district) 
v) a representative of the Clianiber of Commerce 

vi) a medical doctor nominated by the local Health Association 

vii) a representative of the Village Cultural Centres nominated 
by the Bureau of Land Reform 

viii) a principal of a lugh school or a teacher training school 

ix) a primary school principal 

x) the superintendent of the school district, who will serve 
as the Secretary of the Council 

xi) two to seven members (according to the population of die 
school district) elected by popular vote. 

Tlie Regional or District Educational Council does not operate 
schools, but acts as a legislative body empowered to approve or ratify 
the policies and procedures proposed by the District Superintendent. 
Specifically the Regional or District Council performs the following 
functions : 

i) to undertake educational planning for the district; 
ii) to approve the budget presented by the District Superintendent 

iii) to exercise the authority delegated to the Regional Educatio*.a 
Council by the Higher Council of Education ; 

iv) to recruit temporary teachers with the funds provided 
from local sources of revenues; 

v) to propose a local school tax to the City Council for the 
construction of primary school buildings and implementation 
of coripulsory education. 

(b) E stablishment of the Army of Knowledge. In order to partially 
solve the problem of recruiting teachers for remote villages, His 
Majesty decreed that boys and girls who reach the age of military 
service could and in a sense should tearh in remote villages as 
part of tiieir military service. The Army of Knowledge has been 
in operation for the last 8 years, and undoubtedly many village 
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boys and girls owe tlioir skills in readi j;, writing and arithmetic 
to the efforts of tlie Ariny of Knowledge teachers. In tlic 1970/''l 
school year, a total of 15/)41 young men and womrn (12,655 men, 
3,2S6 women) served as the Army of Knovhjdge teachers, teacliing 
412,792 pupils (334,184 boys, 78,608 gicls). 

(c) Construction of low-cost rural school buildings , in order to partial- 
ly remedy tlie acute shortage of rural primary schools, a Govern- 
ment-affiliared organization initiated a massive campaign to obtain 
voluntary cou^ributions of the people to a fund designated for the 
construction of 2,500 primary sciiocl buildings. Each school 
building is estimated to cost about 300,000 rials (approximately 
S4,000). Tlie success of the campaign was beyond expectation. 
The people's attention was directed to the importance of educational 
problems. 

(d) Textbooks and other books in the language of instruction. There has 
been a cefinite progress in tliis area. Illustrated and functional 
textbools along wi;:^ teachers' guides for each textbook are prepared 
by the Ministry of Education. 

Statistics of primary education 
(public and .ivate schools) 



T?ole 1. Trends in primary school -age population 
arid primary enrolment 





Population of 


Total 




Annual 


School 


primary school 
age ^ 


primary 


Enrolment 


enrolment 


year 


• enrolment^ 


ratio (%)^ 


increase ( %) 


1965/66 


4 308 000 


2 548 000 (13%) 


51.3 




1966/67 


4 420 000 


2 631 000(12.7%) 


52.0 


3.3 


1967/68 


4 535 000 


2 845 000(12.2%) 


55. 0 


8. 1 


1968/69 


4 654 000 


3 046 000(11.8 %) 


57.7 


7. 1 


1969/70 


4 794 000 


3 237 000 (11.7%) 


59.6 


6.3 


1970/71 


4 926 000 


3 416 000 (11. 6%) 


61.3 


5.5 


1971/72 


4 633 000 


3 230 000 (11.6%) 


61. 6 


7.3 


1972/73 


4 767 000 


3 494 000 (11 %) 


65. 2 


8.2 



1. Prior to 1971/72 the primary school age-group was 6-11 years. 

Beginning 1971/72, it is 6-10 years. 

2. The figures in parentheses indicate the proportion of over- 

age pupils. 

3. Over-age pupils have been excluded for the calculation of the 

enrolment ratio. 
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Tabic 2. Enrolment by grade and sex, and repeaters, 
school year 1971/72 



Grade 


Total enrolment 


Repeaters (included in total) ^ 


Both sexes 


Girls 


Both sexes 


Girls 


1 


821 985 


296 53 1 


1 05 300 


34 660 


11 


696 171 


245 629 


93 980 


28 470 


III 


613 327 


220 467 


61 760 


18 390 


IV 


551 173 


1 99 339 


45 090 


1 5 230 


V 


547 515 


1 83 855 


44 570 


13 570 


VI 


709 


103 






Total primary 


3 230 880 


1 145 924 


350 700 


110 260 


Urban 


1 693 797 


768 64 1 


1 87 060 


77 850 


- Rural 


1 537 083 


377 283 


1 63 640 


32 410 



1. The number of repeaters has been estimated on the basis of the 
latest survey in 1^^8-69. 



Table 3. Trends in the teacliing staff and the number of schools 



School 


Total number 


Number of 


Percentage 


Pupil - 


Number of 


year 


of 


female 


female 


teacher 


schools 




teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


ratio 




1968/69 


71 407 


31 938 


44. 7 


38.5 


15 556 


1969/70 






• • • 




15 815 


1970/71 


75 204 


37 033 


49.2 


39.9 


15 202 


1971/72 


272 522 


38 004 


52.4 


37.3 


15 348 



1. Excluding the Army of Knowledge teachers and schools. 

2. The seeming decrease is due to the fact that starting with 

1971/72 the primary level includes Grades I to only 
instead of 1 to VI. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN JAPAN 



by l^aoki Onodera 

Japan has a hundred year old history of elementary educa- 
tion dating from the promulgation of the Coverment Order of Ec'w 
cation in 18?Zy by which an elementary school system was estab- 
lished for the first time. The ratio of school- age children en- 
rolled in elementary schools now stands around 99.9%j uhich places 
Japan among countries which have achieved universal elementary 
education. 

It is recognized that quantitative achiever nt in terns of 
enrolment is not enough; there are still many problems to be 
solved regarding the qualitative aspects of elementary education, 
such as: what measures should be taken to ensure equal opportunity 
in a system of education which is institutionally open to all the 
people; what types and forms of school organization j educational 
contents and teaching methods would be most appropriate in order 
to give education according to the individual pupils* ability and 
aptitude. 

!• O utline of the elementary education system in Japan 

A. Characteristics of elementary education 

Elementary education in Japan is provided in kindergartens and 
elementary schools. Elementary school education is compulsory, wliile 
kindergartens are established for the purpose "of caring for children 
and of providing an appropriate environment to promote the development 
of their mind and body", for the pre- school children aged 3, 4 or 5. 
Elementary schools are governed by the School Education Law promul- 
gated in March 1947, which defines their goal as being "to provide ele- 
mentary general education to children between the ages of 6 and 12 accor- 
ding to the stages of their mental and physical development". With re- 
gard to the content and characteristics of the elementary general educa- 
tion, the Law prescribes a number of detailed objectives, 

B. Compulsory elementary education 

Elementary education is compulsory in the elementary schools, 
and its duration is six years. 
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The fundamental refjulations on compulsory education In Japan 
are derived from the Constitution, in accordance with tlie provisions 
of Article 26 of wliich "all people shall have tlie right to receive an 
equal education correspondent to tlieir abilities, as provided for by law. 
All people shall be obligated to have all boys and girls under their pro- 
tection receive general education as provided for by law. Such compul- 
sory education shall be free". The Fundamental Law of Education sets 
forth in Article 4 that "tlic people shall be obligated to have boys and 
girls under their protection receive nine years of general education. No 
tuition fee shall be charged for compulsory education In schools estab- 
lished by tlie State and local public bodies". 

Furtlier, with regard to the establishment of elementary schools, 
the School Education Law sets for.h in Article 29 that "each city, town 
or village shall establish elementaiy schools sufficient for admitting 
all school-age children living wlttiin its iwundary". With regard to the 
school attendance, parents are obligated, by virtue of Article 22 of the 
School Education Law, "to send their children to the elementary school, 
or to the elementary department of a school for blind, deaf or liandicapp- 
ed cliildren, from the school year which begins after the ciiildren attain 
six years oi age to the end of that school year in which they attain twelve 
years of age". If children are unable to attend bohool on account of their 
parents' financial difficulties, the city, town or village shall give neces- 
sary aid to them, as stipulated in Article 25 of tlie same Law. 

The question of child labour is very closely related to compulsory 
school attendance. In order not to hinder school-age cliildren from at- 
tending school, legal provisions are made in the Labour Standards Law 
so that "minors under 15 years old shall not be employed as workers". 

C. School administration and control 

Evei7 city, town and village thus has a duty to establish elemen- 
tary schools. In addition, tlie Central Government and private individuals 
are legally empowered to do the same; in reality, such national or pri- 
vate elementary schools are very few. About 99 % of the elementary 
schools are established by public bodies, and only a few of these are 
attached to national or private universities. 

In Japan, administrative authority over a school is exercised by 
its estahlisher as defined in Article 5 of the School Education Law. 
Municipal, town and village elementary schools are under the direct 
administration and control of the respective municipal, town and village 
Boards of Education. The management of these schools is conducted 
with guidance and advice from the State and prefectural Boards of Edu- 
cation given through the respective municipal, town and village Boards. 
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Each municipal, town or village Board of Education sets down 
"School Administration Regulations" in order to administer the schools 
under its responsibility. Such regulations usually cover the following 
matters : 

i) facilities and equipment 

ii) teaching staff 

iii) classrooms 

iv) educational activities 

v) use of teaching materials and teaching aids 
vi) school holidays. 

As is clear from the above, elementary schools in Japan are 
administered in accordance with national laws and Government ordi- 
nances, and rules and regulations of local public bodies. 

D- Types of schools 

Elenicntary schools in Japan are responsible for providing tiie 
first six ye^rs of the nine-year compulsory education, and every child 
who has completed the elementary course is to be enrolled in a lower 
secondary school, wliich provides the latter part of compulsory educa- 
tion. Tliis is different from the pattern before World War II, when 
most children started their working life as soon as they iiad completed 
elementary schooling. 

With regard to co-education, the Fundamental Law of Education 
prescribes in Article 5 that "men and women shall esteem and co- 
operate with each other. Co-education, therefore, shall be recognized 
in education". By virtue of this stipulation which was set forth after 
World War II, co-education was established, even tliough it had already 
been in existence in some schools. 

The size of elementary schools is prescribed by the Enforcement 
Regulations of the School Education Law, as follows : "the number of 
classes in the elementary school sliall normally be not less tlian 12 and 
not more than 18. Tliis shall not apply, however, where special circum- 
stances arise from local or other conditions". In reality, however, the 
number of classes in elementary schools differs according to the variety 
of conditions in the respective municipalities, and ranges from one to 
more than 18 classes. At present, small- sized elementary schools are 
gradually decreasing as a result of the school integration policy. The 
standard number of pupils in one class is 45. 
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E. Tc^aching content in elementary scho ols 

In Japan, tlie teaching content in elementary education was dras- 
tically reorganized after World War II. Tlie present content is in use 
since 1971, a preparatory period liaving been devoted from 1^)68 to the 
revision of the course of study. 

As defined by Article 24 of the Enforcement Regulations of the 
School Education Law, the curriculum of tlie elementary school con- 
sists of such subjects as Japanese language, social studies, arithmetic, 
science, music, drawing and handicraft, liome- making and physical 
education, moral education and special curricular activities. The En- 
forcement Regulations also lay down the standard numlx^r of teaching 
hours for each subject including moral education for each grade, and 
the total numlxjr of teaching hours. In addition, they provide that "the 
curriculum of the elementary school shall be based on t\^c murse of 
study for the elementary school which the Minister of Education will 
make public separately as a standard for the curriculum" (Article 25); 
die course of study is issued in the form of a Notification of the Minis- 
try of Education, in which are prescribed the general principles of cur- 
riculum organization, the objectives of and the teaching content for each 
subject and special curricular activity, the points to be emphasized in 
teacliing activities, etc. 

With regard to teacliing materials, wliich include textbooks and 
odicr supplementary materials necessary to achieve better educational 
effects, Article 21 of the Sciiool Education Law provides that "the ele- 
mentary school shall use textbooks authorized by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, or those of which the Minister of Education holds the copyright". 
A system lias been established fo^ free distribution of textbooks to pupils 
receiving compulsory education. 

Any supplement, y teaching materials may be used in elementary 
schools if diey are good and suitable for teaching in those sciiools, but 
the school principals are required to notify their Board of Education in 
advance or obtain the Board's approval, accordance with the regula- 
tions set down by the Board, This is necessary because the educational 
value of such materials, the economic conditions of the parents in speci- 
fic areas, etc. , must be carefully taken into consideration, 

II. Resources for expansion 

The enrichment and expansion oi elementary education are ex- 
tremely important to ensure that ciiildren are provided with fundamen- 
tal principles of good citizenship, and also to accelerate the develop- 
ment of secondary and higher education. In referring to the question 
Oi resources, however, focus has been placed mainly on the teaching 
staff, facilities and equipment, 
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A. Teacliing staff 

' In order to ensure the qualitative improvement of elementary 
education, one of the essential factors is to obtain well-qualified tea- 
chers, 'because education is given daily in schools through human con- 
tact between the teacher and the pupil. Therefore, in order to recruit 
excellent personnel into the teaching profession, a system should first 
of all be established under which teachers are guaranteed adequate 
working conditions and compensation to enable tliem to concentrate on 
educating children. 

1. Government subsidy towards teachers' salaries 
and allowances 

Most of tlie elementary schools in Japan are established by cities, 
towns and villages, and teachers in these scliools are public officials 
of the respective public entities. Therefore in principle it is the res- 
ponsibility of the respective municipalities to bear the cost of compen- 
sations for the teachers of these schools. However, in order to ensure 
equal opportunity of compulsory education and maintenance and furtlier 
improvement of it, in accordance with the principle of free provision of 
conipulsory education, one-iialf of the expenses for tlie compensations 
for the teachers of schools established by cities, towns and villages is 
borne by the respective prefecturai governments, which are subsidized 
by the Central Governnient. Besides, Article 25- 5 of the Special Law 
for Teaching Public Officials specifies that the amount and type of com- 
pensation for tliesc teachers shall not greatly differ from those for the 
teaciiers of national schools. 

In parallel with this system, the right to appoint teachers to ele- 
mentary schools established by cities, towns and villages belongs to the 
prefecturai Board of Education, wliich facilitates the cxclia nge of tea- 
chers at the prefecturai level between the various cities, towns and 
villages. These systems have so far proved most effective, since there 
has been no meaningful differences in the quality of teacliers among 
local entities, wliich might have arisen from differences in tlie financial 
situation of tlie latter. Moreover, teachers' salary scales are annually 
revised to maintain them at approximately the same level as that of other 
public rTicials. 

2. Increase of teaching force 

In order to improve the quality' of education, the recruitment of a 
sufficient number of teachers is no less necessary tlian the improvement 
of their salaries and the availability^ of well- qualified educational per- 
sonnel. TFie standard number of teachers in a public elementary school 
in Japan is based on the size of the school (i.e. the number of classes) 
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and other elements. Tins standard number of teachers has been revised, 
as has been the standard size of classes. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio in the elementary sciiool in 1971 was 25. 6. The Tliird Five- Year 
Plan (1969-1973) envisages to increase the number of teaching staff in 
the compulsory elementary schools by about 28,500 teacliers. 

Efforts to increase the number of teachers raise t\wo questions : 
the first is the relation bet\veen the standard size of classes and the 
number of teachers. As stated earlier, tlie number of teaclicrs is 
based in principle on the numi:)er of classes in a school. At present, 
tlie maximum number of pupils per class is 45. Tlierefore, in improv- 
ing the standard number of teachers, the problem arises of determining- 
how many pupils there should be in a class. 

The other question is related to financing. As was earlier . men- 
tioned, one- half of the expense for compensation of teachers in compul- 
sory public schools is borne by. the Government. Tiiereforc, tJie amount 
of the Government subsidy for this purpose constitutes a relatively high 
percentage of the national budget for education; for example, in the 
fiscal year 1972, it amounted to 49. 5% of tlie total budget of the Minis- 
try of Education. Consequently, a larger amount of the budget is re- 
cjuired when tlie standard number of teachers is improved. 

3. In-service training of teachers 

It is the duty of die teachers to keep themselves up-to-date with 
constant study and training. The administrative autliorities are there- 
fore required to provide teachers with training opportunities. Tlie ma- 
jor emphasis is laid on in-service training. Various training courses 
and seminars are conducted, for example "training courses for the new- 
ly employed teachers" organized for the purpose of making teachers 
aware of their important responsibilities; "training seminars for the 
teaching staff" organized witJi the aim of studying various problems re- 
lated to school administration and teaching activities for school princi- 
pals and head teachers: "study seminars on curriculum" or^^nized for 
discussions and studies relating to the application of the curriculum ; 
and training courses on other specific subjects. 

As part of the in-service training of teachers by utilizing faci- 
lities offered by universities, a system has been instituted by which 
elementary school teachers may attend courses at nationaTuniversities- 
for a fixed period. Furthermore, assistance is given by the Govern- 
ment to organizations concerned with educational research for the 
promotion of spontaneous study by teachers. 

In order to develop the youths into able citizens with a deep sense 
of international understanding, teachers are expected to be persons of 
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deep insight and broad international outlook, and to take pride in their 
profession. Froia t"his point of view, the Government provides assis- 
tance to prefectural Boards of Education for sending school principals 
and teachers abroad every year, 

B. Fac ilities and equipment 
I. Facilitie s 

During the periv..d between World War II and niid-1950s, elemen- 
tary education in Japan was faced with a serious shortage of classrooms, 
resulting from war damages on the one hand and the so-called "baby 
Ixjom" just after the wr; r on the other. However, with the efforts of the 
Government and local public entities, this serious problem was gradual- 
ly solved in about a decade, and nowadays the main emphasis is put on 
the qualitative improvement of facilities. As regards the school build- 
ing area per pupil, the st^aivstics show that the situation has steadily 
improved and this area in elementary schools was 5. 56m^ as of May 
1972. According ;o the classification by mode of construction, the data 
shows that in 1972 the Qoor area of wooden buildings constituted 49% 
of the total floor area of elementary school buildings. This figure, com- 
pared to that of a decade ago, represents a sharp reduction of wooden 
buildings, wliich are b^ing replaced by reinforced concrete buildings. 
Improvement of both ordinary and special classrooms has been remark- 
able. Special classr^^^ms for science and music are provided in most of 
the elementary schools, while those for arts and handicrafts and for 
home- making are still lacking. With regard to the facilities for physical 
education in elementary schools, marked progress has been achievcfl 
through a large amount of Government subsidy, even though the level v^f 
achievement in this respect is not as high as that of school buildings. As 
of 1973, 74 % of the public elementary schools owns gymnasiums, while 
swimming pc^ols are available In 44. 3 % of these schools. A plan' is now 
under way to provide swimming pools in all the schools with more than 
300 pupils by the end of March 1974. 

In relation to school facilities, one of the serious problems which 
Japan faces to-day in the field of elementary education is to provide 
education in the densely- populated industrialized areas and the 
sparsely- populated rural areas at the same time. 

As side-e:ffects of the so-called "income-redoubling policy" and 
the "rapid economic growth policy" in the 1950s, which have brought 
about rapid social and economic development, a wide movement of popu- 
lation has taken place, which caused a serious problem in the field of 
education. The increase or decrease of population in a community has 
a direct bearing on the number of pupils, of classrooms, of teacheXo 
and of schools. In the densely- populated industrialized areas, over 
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11,370 ordinary classrooms were needed for public elementary schools 
]n 1972. In order to meet this demand, immediate measures have been 
taken, such as construction of prefabricated lov; :ost classrooms, con- 
version of special classrooms to ordinary ones, temporary utilization 
of auditoriums and gymnasiums as classrooms by means of partition 
walls, accommodation of more pupils in a class tlian the prescribed 
number, and introduction of die dual-shift system. In such industria- 
lized areas, another serious problem for the authority is the difficulty 
in obtaining sites for schools. 

In order to solve these problems, the Government has decided, under 
the Tliird Five- Year Plan for the expansion of public educat^mal facili- 
ties launched in 1969, to facilitate the issuance of local bonds for the 
purchase of school sites and to give subsidies for the land a rangements 
on new school sites, in parallel with the priorit)' measures for the con- 
struction of school buildings in the densely-populated areas. 

On the other hand, i i the sparsely- populated areas whv^re a large 
number of inhabitants are moving out, serious difficulties are experienced 
in securing an adequate number of teachers, the attendance of pupils and 
an appropriate provision of health and sanitary facilities. The dual- shift 
system and the small- size schools due to the decrease of pupils are con- 
siderea the most serious outcomes from the viewpoint of educational 
effectiveness. As a nneasure to solve tliese problems, the "Law for 
emergency measures for sparsely- populated areas", adopted in April 
1970, stipulates the raise of governmental aid from one-half to two- 
tJiirds of the costs for tiie construction or extension of school buildings, 
inr.iudlng gymnasiums, and of teachers' houses necessitated by the con- 
solidation of small- size schools in such areas. 

2. Teaching materials and equipment 

In order to expand compulsory elementary education, it is impor- 
tant to alleviate the burden of educational expenditure which falls on 
the parents. In Japan, textliooks used by elementary school pupils are 
provideo free with a view to implementing the ideal of the free provision 
of compulsory education written into the Constitution. 

Furthermore, with regard to the teaching materials and equipment 
used in the compulsory elementary schools, standards are prescribed 
by the Government in order to lighten the burden of educational' expendi- 
ture borne by parents, on the one hand, and to make these schools fully 
equipped with necessary teaching materials and aids, on the other. For 
this purpose, a ten-year plan for equipping schools systematically with 
required teaching materials is being implemented since 1967. 

In the future, major efforts will be made to promote the inti educ- 
tion of teaching machines resulting from the development of educational 
technology. 
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Improvement of school attendance 

/. s was earlier mentioned, the enrolment ratio in the elementary 
schools in Japan stands at 99. 9 %. The Government has endeavoured to 
provide an equal opportunity to compulsory elementary education ; for 
examole, under such laws as "Livelihood Protection Law", "School 
Education Law", and "Laws concerning Government Assistance for the 
Encouragement of School Attendance of Schoolchildren and Pupils with 
Financial Difficulties", various measures have been taken to help 
children of low- income families to attend school. Tliose pupils whose 
families apply for assistance under the Livelihood Protection Law, or 
in similar situations, are provided with aid to cover the expenses for 
school supplies, transportation, materials needed for school attendance, 
school luncheons, schoo' excursions, medical treatments, etc. 

III. Orientation of elementary education 

Many countries are now taking serious consideration oT the 
orientation of their elementary education. Indeed tliese countries, in 
particular the developed ones, are fully aware that all levels of educa- 
tion, not only elementary but also secondary and higher education, 
might become outdated as a result of the accelerated and complex indus- 
trial development; thus, the review of past and contemporary educational 
situations and the examination of the future reform of education has be- 
come one of their most important and urgent tasks. The United Nations 
proclaimed the year 1970 as the International Education Year, in order 
to encourage all countries to further the concerted efforts for the deve- 
lopment of education, with due regard to the critical questions presented 
by the "World Conference on r,ducation Crisis", in 1968, which took up, 
among others, the problem of the ability of the existing education systems 
to cope with or lead the development of society. Proposals advocated 
and initiatives taken by Unesco, in connexion with the International Edu- 
cation Year, have greatly stimulated all countries to prepare educational 
reform. 

In 1967, the Minister of Education of Japan requested the Central 
Council for Education, which is an advisory body, to make a study of 
the basic policies for the integrated expansion and improvement of 
school education. After five years of careful examination, the Council 
submitted its report, in which it recommended the general orientation 
of educational reforms, from elementary to higher education, with em- 
phasis 01 the objectives of education, the development of the school sys- 
tem, a curriculum reform, the improvement of teaching techniques and 
the development of kindergarten education. 

A. Objectives of education 

While the basic aims of education in Japan are clearly defined in 
the Fundamental Law of Education and the School Education Law, it 
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is natural that tlie practical objectives of teacliing vary according to 
tlie changes of time and societ)^ The report of the Council described 
the proposed general objectives of education in the future society, as 
follows : "It is necessary in today's society for every individual to de- 
velop a strong personality in order to live an independent self- controlled 
existence. Tliis strength does not come simply from acquiring various 
knowledge and skills. Rather it comes as tlie individual's personality 
develops to the point where he has the capacity to integrate Itis various 
abilities and talents in a meaningful whole. Education for the develop- 
ment of the personality should help people acquire the necessary abilities 
for building a satisfactory and autonomous life, for adapting themselves 
to social realities, and for creatively solving their difficulties. Tlie 
Japanese people, showing tolerance for the values of others, sliould rea- 
lize their national identity, and on the basis of the rules of democratic 
society and their national tradition, should contribute to tlie peace of 
the world and the welfare of mankind through the development of a dis- 
tinct but universal culture". 

The contemporary society is confronted with various issues; at 
the same time it is rapidly changing. In order to live in such a society, 
individuals are required to develop their independence and self-control, 
and the ability to deal with problems creatively* In this sense, the 
general objectives of education pointed out in the report may be very 
meaningful in considering the practical objectives of elementary educa- 
tion in the future. 

B. Development of the school system adapted to the stages 
of physical and mental development 

TJie present school system in Japan comprises pre- school educa- 
tion provided in kindergartens, compiilsory education in elementary and 
lower secondary schools, upper secondary education in upper secondary 
schools, and higher education in universities and colleges. However, it 
involves many problems from the point of view of the development pro- 
cess of human beings. Particularly in connexion with elementally educa- 
tion , several questions may be asked, such as the following: 

i) Is it necessary to re-examine tlie present system of division 
into levels of education, since there are very close similarities 
* in physical and mental development between children in 
kinder^rartens and lower graders in elementary scJiools, and 
between upper graders in elementary schools and students in 
lower secondary schools? 

ii) Are tliere questions as to the relationship between the present 
kindergarten education and elementary education ? 
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iii) Is it necessary to re-examine the starting age ot school 
education in view of the early growth of children these days? 

iv) Is it necessary to examine further the possibility of ability 
development by means of an early education? 

v) Is it necessary to examine the possibility of expanding the 
period of compulsory education to make it cover the period 
from kindergarten to upper secondary education, with a view 
to further educational opportunities? 

In order to deal property with these problems and to promote a 
gradual reform of the education system, tiie Central Council for Edu- 
cation proposed several practical measures in its report. Among 
them are die following: 

i) experiment with ways to improve the effectiveness of primary 
education by establishing institutions which provide continuous 
education for youths from the age of four or five through what 
is now the lower years of elementary scliool ; 

ii) other experiments such as linking the upper grades of elemen- 
tary schools with the lower grades of lower secondary scliools 
and the upper grades of lower secondary schools with upper 
secondary schools. 

The report recommended that these reforms be carried out in the 
form of a ten-year pilot project, and that a decision then be made about 
the advisability either to expand the new sysiem to cover tlie whole coun- 
try, or to institutionalize it in parallel with the present system, taking 
into consideration the results obtained from the pilot project as well as 
the different circumstances involved. 

With regard to the expansion of the period of compulsory education, 
the Council concluded that "scliool attendance should be made compulsory 
only fot education which is essentially needed by all the people, and only 
when its implementation does not run into serious obstacles in terms of 
attendance and finance". The Council expressed tiie view that the ques- 
tion of whether it was necessary or even desirable to make pre- school 
education compulsory should be decided upon in the light of the results 
of the preliminc ry stage in the pilot" project. 

C. Reform of curricula 

In considering the curricula of elementary education in the future, 
it is necessary to assess in tiie first instance how school education has 
been carried out so far. It may be pointed out that school education in 
the past laid major emphasis on providing pupils with the knowledge and 
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skills which were deemed useful to the society in accordance with the 
stages of economic development in Japan; and that it ratlier neglected 
to foster tiie ability and proficiency of individual pupils. To live in tiie 
future society, however, individuals are expected to develop tlieir 
ability to tlie full, and are required on the one liand to siiow creativity 
and advanced knowledge and skills, and on the other to be men of com- 
prehensive personality, able to live righteously in a prosperous society, 

V'ith regard to the reform of curricula, the report of the Council 
stated as follows : "The curriculum offered at each school level should 
be consistent and should aim at giving pupils the basic educational 
skills needed for living in the Japanese society as well as developing 
their individual, creative personalities. At the beginning the emphasis 
should be placed on the learning of certain standardized, fundamental, 
well-chosen 'essentials'*. It further emphasized tlie "promotion of con- 
sistency in the curricula offeicd from tlie elementary school to the upper 
secondary school; careful selection of curricular contents; and further 
examination of the classifir ieion of subjects taught, especially so as to 
improve basic education in the elementary school"- A number of defects 
to be corrected were pointed out, for example : the present curricula 
are too extensive at the level where Ixisic education should be empl^asiz- 
ed ; unnecessary duplication of curricula occurs between different 
school levels; and the physical strengtli of pupils is not developed in 
parallel with tJie general improvement in their height and weight. 

The Council furtlier explained the proposed measures mentioned 
aboVi? as follows : "Cultivation of fundamental abilities at the stage of 
elementary education is important. Tlie role of Japanese language tea- 
ching to give students the basic ability to transmit their culture as well 
as to enable them to tliink, to express themselves and to better commu- 
nicate, should be emphasized, as well a/- the role of mathematics to give 
the students a basis for logical thinking. Particularly for the lower 
grades, it is necessary to design curricula which are better suited lo 
tlie different stages of pupils' development without being coofined to the 
current division of subjects". 

In Japan, tlie reform of curricula has been conducted when needed, 
and evaluation has also been made regarding »-he improvement of their 
contents. For future improvement, further erforts should be made, 
with due consideration given to the recommendations presented by the 
Co>ancll for the selection and refinement in respect of the contents so as 
to bring about greater harmony and integration. 

D. Improvement of educational tecimiques 

Concerning the reform of teaching techniques, the Council slated 
in its report: "The success of education depends not on what is super- 
ficially studied, but on what is actually learned. In this learning process. 
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tcacliing skills and techniques are as important as the content and level 
of education offered. It is very important, therefore, to make tJie best 
use of teaching tecluiiqiics which can be adopted to individual abilities 
and interests at e'^cli school level in order to ensure the attainment of 
educational objectives". For tliis purpose, tlie following measures 
were proposed : 

i) In order to provide effective education which will be both in 
line with tlie stated objecaves and suited to the individual 
pupil's characteristics, measures for more flexible class 
management such as small group instruction siiouid be 
considered ; 

ii) In order to enable students to pursue their studies in a rational 
manner and in a manner suited to tlieir individual characteris- 
tics, measures which increase opportunities for individual 
study should be considered ; 

iii) Measures to de\elop a flexible system with simultaneous tuitioi. 
fpven to students of different grades should be considered, as 
:his may be mortj effective tlian giving tuition to .students of one 
grade at a time; 

iv) Measures to allow exceptional students to skip some grades 
ir high school and enter higher educational institutions at a 
comparatively early age should be considered. 

With regard to the "small group inbCruction" and "irxdividual in- 
struction" mentioned above, intensive efforts should be made in order 
to promote education which will develop pupils' individual abilities and 
characteristics, though these methods have to a certain extent already 
been employed in schools. As for the so-called "non- graded system" 
and the "skip-grade system" mentioned in items (iii) and (iv) respec- 
tively, it seems to be very dUVicult to introduce diem in elementary 
schools. 

E. Expansion and improvement of kindergarten educ ation 

In Japan, the demand for kindergarten education has greatly in- 
creased recently, and the importance of infant education lias been 
widely recognize^! . The Council tiierefore suggested the following 
points in order to expand and improve kindergarten education : 

i) To declare that all five year-old children may be enrolled in 
kindergartens, and to make it the obligation of the municipal 
authorities to establish a sufficient number of kindergartens to 
achieve this objective. Financial aid from the national and 
prefectural governments will be necessary for this. 
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ii) Together with the above measures, to co-ordinate the geo- 
grapliical distribution of kindergartens so tliat both public anc^ 
private kindergartens can adequately play their respective 
roles, and at the same time to take necessary financial mea- 
sures in order to enrich the quality of kindergarten education 
and decrease Its cost. 

iii) To improve kindergarten curriculum on the basis of research 
on pre-primary education, 

Iv) To change from individually-operated kindergartens to incor- 
porated kindergartens in is short a period as possible. 

Consequently, the Government lias worked out and is promoting a 
'Tlan for the development of kindergarten education", aiming at provid- 
ing ultimately kindergarten education to all cliildrcn of four and five 
years of age. 

IV. Measures ta ken in connexion with the new orientation of 
elementary education 

(a) Reorganization of the administrative system 

In line with the recommendations of die Council, the Ministry of 
Education is to put into effect a comprehensive reform of education. 
For tlus purpose, the Ministry initiated a series of reforms, starting 
with the reorganization of its own administrative structure in order to 
be able to implement the various measures proposed in the report as a 
long-term plan. 

Firstly, the Bureau of tlie "Inter- Departmental Committee for the 
Promotion of Educational Reform" was set up in the Ministry under 
the chairmanship of tiie Permanent Vice-Minister of Education. An 
Educational Studies and Innovation Division was established in tlic 
Elementary and Secondary Education Bureau; its functions are to work 
out overall plans, conduct research a id studies, provide assistance and 
advice, collect necessary materials and utilize the results obtained in 
regard to research and development of school s- stems, contents and 
metliods of elementary and secondary education. 

A Kindergarten Education Division w£ s also established in the 
same Bureau with a view to ensuring an integrated administration of 
kindergarten education, as well as to formulating and executing a ten- 
year plan started in 1972 tor promoting expansion and innovation in 
that field. 

(b) Research and study on tiie reform of education 

Among the recommendations of the Central Council for Education 
concerning study and research work towards innovation in elementary 
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education are the following two proposals : (a) to enhance the eclucnlional 
effects in the infant period by providing children with continuous educa- 
tion in die same institution for a number of years from the age of fo'ir 
or five through the lower years of elementary ed ication» and (b) to pro- 
vide effective education at each school level by introducing different 
divisions In the linking of grades between elementary and secondary 
schools. Prior to the launching of these experiments, the Ministry of 
Education set up a committee consisting of researchers, educators and 
administrators, to make necessary studies in this respect. 

With regard to the long-term educational planning which is one 
of the most important problems relating to future educational adminis- 
tration, a research group on long-term educational planning was estab- 
lished irt order to work out the appropriate indicators for the estimate 
matrix approach which will be used as the basis for such long-term 
educational planning. 

(c) Promotion of kindergarteii education 

In line with the Council's recommendations relating to kinder- 
garten education, tlie Ministry of Education worked out in August 1971 
a"Plan for the promotion of kindergarten education" wliich aims at 
achieving enrolment of all four-3'ear-old children who wish to enter 
kindergartens by the beginning of the 1977 school year. Increased 
appropriations for facilities and equipment in kindergartens, and for 
assistance to needy families who hive children of four and five years of 
age, were made in the national budget for the fiscal year 1972 in order 
to encouxage kindergarten enrolment. 
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Because of the war that has been rampant in the Khmer Republic 
since March 1970, so many upheavals have occurred in all fields, and 
particularly in education, that the present situation should only be seen 
as temporary. Fighting, destruction and insecurity have disorganized 
a major part of what had already been accomplished and have thoroughly 
modified its form and structure. According to reliable authorities, the 
situation has suffered over 30% disturbance. As a matter of fact, the 
post-war rehabilitation plan has as its first goal that of re-establishmg 
primary education in its pre-war state, prior to initiating any develop- 
ment programme. We tlierefore consider that, in order to correctly 
inform our readers, we should turn to the period preceding these events, 
i.e. before 18 March 1970. 

I. The system of primary education 

A • Administration 

L General principles 

Khmer public primary schools are subject to the educational 
regulations embodied in the Ministerial Decree No. 847 (30 March i967 ) 
which states that they should be { a ) undenominational : they do not offer 
religious education and admit children of all faiths ; (b) free: pupils do 
not have to pay any fees ; (c ) co^educational : boys and girls are enroll- 
ed together, and their staff comprises women as well as men teachers ; 
(d) open to all children : regardless of race and nationality as long as 
they agree to follow the official syllabus. 

The question of compulsory attendance has been debated for a 
long time now. Conditions were laid down by several Royal Orders 
(10 November 1911, 11 April 1912 and 19 October 1916) and also in Article 
469 of the Penal Code. Patterned from those Orders, the educational 
regulations state that "Parents are bound to send all their school -age 
children to school; those who do not, or who refuse to do so without 
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valid reasons, will be punished as provided by law". However, 
because available means are insufficient and a thorough study of the 
problem has yet to be done, compulsory schooling has never been 
effectively accomplished, although huge efforts have been made to enrol 
as many children as possible. 

2. Inspection and control 

The administration and inspection of public primary schools at 
the national level are ensured by the Minister of National Education 
through the Directorate of primary education situated at Plinom-Penh, 
The Directorate includes both administrative and technical offices. 
At the provincial level this work is done by 27 Primary Inspectorates, 
organized approximately on the same lines as the Directorate. Each 
province is divided into several "inspection districts", the number of 
which varies bet^veen 6 to 15 according to the size of the province. The 
head of each district is in charge of inspecting about 100 primary 
schools and of supervising the activity of the teachers. At the begin- 
ning of the school year 1969/70, there were 198 such inspection dis- 
tricts in the counts ^ . At the bottom of the scale come the primary 
schools, each one managed by a headmaster. 

A few years ago it was decided, in order to make supervision 
more efficient, to set the number of assistant inspectors according to 
the number of schools in each province and to delineate the inspection 
districts in such a way that each held no more than about 100 teachers. 
In order to facilitate the frequent journeys made by the district heads 
along the paths and lanes leading to the schools, UNICEF has provided 
them with light motorbikes. 

Pedagogical conferences are held once or twice a year in 
Phnom-Penh for the inspectors and assistant inspectors, three or ^our 
times a year in the provincial capitals for the heads of inspection dis- 
tricts, and several times a year for the teachers in each district. 
Besides, the principles and methods of pedagogy are explained and 
commented upon in the " Revue de Tinstituteur khmer" ( The Khmer 
Teacher's Journal ), a monthly magazine which is sent free to all 
teachers and which was r'anning to 22, 500 copies in 1969/70, 

B. Structure and curriculum 

1. Types of schools 

Primary education is divided into two stages of three grades 
each. Elementary primary schools only include the first three grades, 
while complete primary schools include the six grades. According to 
the number of the pupils, any grade may comprise one or several 
classes of the same level. In those primary schools with insufficient 
staff or number of class-rooms, the headmaster may either consolidate 
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all the classes of the same level into one, or join together classes of 
different levels (e.g. the second year with the third, or the fourth with 
the fifth ) or else organize part-time sessions, with one group of pupils 
coming to school in the morning ( 7-10,30 a . m . ) and the rest in the 
afternoon (2-5.30 p.m. ). 

In villages where the school -age population is very small, 
schools with on'y ^ne or two teachers are created, but these are in 
fact very few. All the primary schools in the country are co -educa- 
tional, except for a few at Plinom-Penh and in two or three large provin- 
cial towns. Private schools, the number of which is very small, are to 
be found only in the larger towns. 

Finally, mention siiouki made of the so-called "renovated 
temple schools'* where the curriculum is the same as in the public 
schools but whose teaching staff is made up of monks who have received 
some teacher training. These schools operate in rather remote areas. 
The Khmer Republic does not yet have special schools for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, or other handicapped children. 

2 . Curriculum 

The present curriculum da; ^ I • om 1958. According to a recently 
set-up evaluation committee, "it is still valid, even though several 
modifications may be in order. However, its contents is presented in 
too implicit a fashion that teachers do not always interpret it in comfor- 
mity with its real aims and meaning','. Other criticisms which may be 
made about it are that it is overloaded, that a number of notions in it 
are not really necessary, and tlvM a proper learning sequence is not 
adequately provided from one grjde to the next. 

During a national seminar on primary education held in March 
1972, several working groups reviewed this curriculum and voiced a 
desire for its reform or adjustment, until such time as a competent 
specialist body could design a new one. It was recognized at the same 
time that, besides a common curriculum applicable in most schools, the 
country needed regional curricula suited to schools in specific areas 
such as the coastal region, the lake districts and the highlands. 

The official language, Khmer, is used throughout in primary 
education, all subjects being taught in it. According to the present 
curriculum, French should be taught in Grade IV onwards, but since 
1970 it has been a matter of discontinuing doing so in primary schools 
and of teaching French in secondary schools only. 

3. Evaluation and promotion of pupils 

At the beginning of the school year, each headmaster decides on 
the number of pupils to be admitted, within the limit of available places. 
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When all requests for admission cannot be met, the oldest children are 
given priority. Pupils coming from otlier schools may be admitted 
either at the beginning ( r in the course of the year, on presentation of 
their school record. The minimum and the maximum ages for admis- 
sion to the various grades are as follows : Grade 1 : 6-11; Grade 11 : 7- 
12 ; Grade HI: 8-13; Grade IV: 9-14; Grade V: 10-15; Grade VI: 11-16. 

Pupils are enrolled in different grades according to their level 
of attainment. Those with faulty vision or hearing are seated near the 
teacher ard the blackboard . In those classes with several divisions, 
the pupils in the various divisions are not mixed up together, but placed 
in parallel rows depth -wise. Girls and boys are separated cnly for ct^r 
tain practical pursuits such as home economics, workshop activities 
and physical education. 

O^^e year is normally spent in each grade. However, pupils may 
repeat once only during each stage provided their age makes it possible 
In order to be promoted, pupils must have obtained a satisfactory aver- 
age mark at the quarterly examinations. Those who have not must take 
a promotion examination held at the beginning of the next school year. 

On completion of the primary stage, pupils wishing to enter a 
secondary school must take a very difficult competitive examination : 
only 61.95% were admitted in 1969/70. 



C. Size and budget of primary education. 


public and private 


schools, 1969/70 




School -age population (6-12 age -group) 


1 4 19 523 


Total enrolment 


959 123 


Percei:tage of girls 


41.36% 


Enrolment ratio 


66.90% 


Number of teachers 


20 596 


Percent:; ^;e of female teachers 


13% 


Number of pupils per teacher 


46 


Total number of schools 


5 699 


Total public expenditure for education. 




all levels ( in Riels ) 


1 902 946 260 


Percentage allotted to primary education 


67.92% 


Cost per pupil, 1963/64 data ( in Riels ) 


1 103 



II. Problems of primary education 

With the attainment of independence in 1953, the Khmer Republic 
realized that its system of education was suffering a severe lag, quali- 
tative as well as quantitative, due to the fact that under the regime of 
the French protectorate, responsibility for the development was not 
incumbent on the national authorities, and that such education as was 
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given, being devised in a restricted perspective, did not n:ee": the needs 
of the masses: in 1955, the primary enrolment ratio was only 7%. As 
to quality and effectiveness, the curricula and metiiods were found to be 
highly theoretical and academic in character, aiming above all at train- 
ing some civil servants and not at developing the country's human re- 
sources for social and economic progress. This explained why, up till 
then, the population had shown little interest in education. The develop- 
ment of primary education therefore, posed the two problems of 
quantitative expansion and qualitative improvement, which are closely 
interrelated and inseparable. 

Primary education had been hindered before independence by the 
following lactors : 

a) The set-back experienced at th^^ end of the protectorate, 
which had to be overcome by dint of tremendous efforts; 

b) Under -development, which did not allow sufficient financial 
resources to be channelled towards the rapid expansion of 
education, the country having been confronted with a host of 
problems, each of equal urgency ; 

c ) An insufficient support from the people .who, because of the 
faulty orientation of the system, dia not understand nor 
appreciat the value and necessity of education ; 

d ) The limitation of technical means and several organizational 
defects, because of which it was impossible to overcome the 
lack of qualified teachers ud to produce enough teaching 
materials ; 

e ) Finally and above all, the absence of a clear and precise 
educational policy and of thoughtful planning for educational 
development, which resulted in the frittering away of avail- 
able resources and gave rise to new problems. 

Another compounding factor was the population increase, which 
reached 2.7% per year during the sixties. In a total population of seven 
million, this ratio means that about 180,000 additional children are en- 
rolled each year, to whom should be added those who could not be enroll- 
ed in the previous years. This explains the slow growth of the enrolment 
ratio. 

The problems posed at the national level by the development of 
education are rau.*"ifarious, since education itself is a system with many 
interrelated and in; ?racting components. 

A. Resources 

The lack of adequate financi^l means should be mentioned first of 
all; whatever may have been said to the contrary, this is indeed the 
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root of every other difficulty. The expansion of education clearly re- 
quires thar new schools must be built and equipped, teachers trained 
and paid, necessary material a,nd aids bought, and necessarv adminis- 
trative machinery established. In other words, a sound development is 
costly, and entails expenses which generally our country cannot afford. 
The authorities have therefore to choose one of the three following 
approaches : 

a ) A rapid quantitative expansior, with no concern for quality ; 

b) Stressing quality, with quantitative growth only if and when 
resources become available ; 

c ) Both qualitative and quantitative development, either simul- 
taneously or alternately. 

Whatever alternative is adopted, it certainly cannot be implemen- 
ted only with the country's own resources. 

The strategy devised for modernizing primary education involved 
two stages ; during the first one, the quantitative development was 
stressed because of the gap which had to be bridged ; in the second, 
efforts were made both to enrol more and more children and to im- 
prove the standards and quality of education. Three factors played a 
positive role: the temples, the Government's own efforts, and popular 
support. 

Role o f the temples* Even before the establishment of the French 
protectorate in 1864, the temples were educational centres where monks 
taught children how to read and write. Most of the children stayed there 
until they came of age so that on leaving, they were equipped not only 
with a good knowledge of the language, but also with a reLgious education 
and some training in handicrafts. 

Later, under the protectorate, elementary primary schools with 
two or three gradt^s were set up in the temples and called " renovated 
temple schools". Classes were held in the assembly hall and school 
furniture was providi^d by the religious authorities with the help of the 
community. The official curriculum was followed, but the teaching staff 
was composed of monk-teachers to whom some accelerated training had 
been given. They were voluntary teachers, the Government's contribu- 
tion being limited to providing the indispensable teaching materials. As 
these schools had demonstrated a large measure of efficiency in spite 
of their slender means, the Government encouraged their creation in 
greater numbers, a task which was all the easier since temples were 
already in existence everywhere, even in very remote places. 

As time passed, however, education given in the temple schools 
appeared to be inadequate. Genuine primary schools offering six 
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grades were needed. Therefore the authorities, while creating new 
schools, also upgraded the existing temple bxhools into official insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless, wherever it is impossible to have a public 
school established, the renovated temple schools continue to operate 
even now and some new ones are organized. 

Efforts by the Government. Howevei it wa^ necessary to wait 
until after independence ( 1953 ) in order to see primary education really 
get under way. Motivating factors were the awakening of the national 
conscience, a desire of the people for rapid soc iu -economic betterment 
of their lot and the people's educational needs. Then children flocked 
towards the schools in large numbers. In order to be able to educate 
them, the Government strove hard and in successive budgets increased 
the amounts allotted to education: 12 in 1955, 17 in 1960, 22% in 1965 
and 25% in 1967, and enrolments steadily grew from year to year. 

In spite of this progress, the enrolment ratio for the 6-12 age- 
group hardly exceeded 50% ; and there was a risk of a stanstill there 
since the Government could increase its financial effort only at tlie cost 
of harming development in other equally vital sectors. School authori- 
ties therefore called upon the help of the population. 

Popular support . After independence, popular interest in educa- 
tion rapidly intensified until it became a genuine need. So people readily 
accepted the fact that dieir help was needed to construct and equip school 
buildings. At first sporadic and ill-assorted, this popular contribution 
was later organized in the form of "Associations for the development of 
education". Eventually, each province found itself endowed with one of 
these associations, whose assistance included the acquisition of teaching 
materials and in some cases the recruitment and payment of teachers. 

The associations collect funds by various means: members' fees, 
donations, fairs, lotteries, exhibitions with sales, sports and artistic 
events, etc. Their total contribution in 1969/70 was estimated at more 
than 15 million riels, not including contributions in kind (timber, bricks 
and cement) and in voluntary manpower, nor the generosity of wealthy 
persons who have financed the construction of a block of class-rooms or 
of a whole school - which was then given their name. 

Thanks to these three categories of resources, primary education 
in the Khmer Republic was able to develop at a reasonably satisfying 
pace as the following figures show : 

1955: 356 300 pupils i.e. 8 % of the total population 
1960: 567 800 " "11% 
1965: 797 309 " " 12% 
1970: 959 123 " " 13% 
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Quantitative development, hov^ever, meant a general decline in 
quality, which is apparent in the facilities as well as in the teaching 
staff and the standaids of teaching. 

B . Facilities 

School buildings. Urgent needs and inadequate funds made it 
impossible to care for the quality of school buildings and thus to ob- 
tain satisfactory conditions regarding borh hygiene and teaching re- 
quirements, A number of schools do not comply with building standards 
while many others have no workshop or library or special class-rooms. 
In the rural areas, mos. schools are built of wood and covered with 
tiles or corrugated iron, and there still exist a few made of bamboo and 
straw roofing. Their furniture and equipment is not, generally speaking, 
in a better condition. 

In order to remedy this, the Naticnal Educational Planning Office, 
with the help of ARISBR (Asian Regional Institute for School Building 
Research ) has since 1^66 been recommending or prescribing various 
fundamental technical norms and ovei^eeing their application. 

Teaching aids. The shortage of teaching materials has become 
extremely acute as a result of the rapid expansion of education. Many 
schools are simply lacking everything, while others are inadequately 
endowed. Some teachers improvise teaching aids with the means at 
hand, but most of them are unable to do so or have no idea of using 
local resources vvhich yet offer many possibilities. The office in charge 
of developing and distributing materials has still not got the means to 
serve the whole country. Until mass production can be initiated, proto- 
types are given as models to imitate, while teachers learn how to manu- 
facture such equipment when they attend seminars and training courses. 

School books . As primary education is carried out entirely in 
Khmer, all textbooks must accordingly be written in that language. The 
Directorate of Pedagogical Services of the Education Ministry is respon- 
sible for their production. In spite of numerous difficulties, great efforts 
have been made for several years to meet the most pressing needs, and 
projects are being considered for the production not only of textbooks, but 
also of recreational books, popular scientific and technical books, etc. 
The contribution by the private sector, which plays an important part in 
that production, deserves to be mentioned, as well as the recent birth of 
"Sakhabani", an organization of teachers and writers which aims at pub- 
lishing books for young people; several titles are already on sale. 

C . Teaching staff 

Up to 1957, one single teacher training college was producing tea- 
chers in the Khmer Republic. Student-teachers were recruited on leaving 
primary school and had then to undertake four years of study. As only a 
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limited number could be trained iu this way, an intensive two-year train- 
ing course was set up, and two other colleges opened after 1957. These 
three institutions assured a regular flow of teachers, but the duration of 
the intensive course had to be reduced to one year, then to 6 months and 
finally to 3, during the rapid expansion phase, in order to satisfy the 
schools' enormous and urgent needs. Jn the most critical period of our 
"education explosion", it became necessary to recruit former teacher- 
monks and people having only their primary certificate whu were posted 
as instructors without having been given the necessary training. Later 
on, unqualified "contract ' teachers were also engaged* This accounts 
for the heterogeneous structure of our teaching staff which is made up 
of five categories: the so-called "floating" teachers, contract tecchers, 
instructors, primary teachers and higher primary teachers. 

From 1960 onwards, teacher training was made more regular and 
balanced. Only one type of teachers were recruited and a new, more 
economical training system was adopted : this consists in engaging young 
people with the lower secondary certificate ( 6 years of primary school - 
ing+4 years of secondary) who then are given one year's professional 
training. In the last few years, since the number of students getting the 
first part of the " baccalaureat" ( secondary final diploma ) has gone up, 
the level of recruitment has been lifted to the latter diploma ( 6 years of 
primary + 6 years of secondary studies). In 1969, a second year of pro- 
fessional studies was added. The education authorities consider that, in 
a very near future, all primary teachers can be recruited from those 
having pa.ssed the second part of the "baccalaureat" (6 years of primary 
+ 7 years of secondary studies ), with 2 years of professional training. 

Even if this recruitment and training system may be considered as 
satisfactory, the number of teachers to be trained is still limited by the 
Government's financial capabilities. According to the projections for 
1970-75. average needs will vary between 1,300 and 1,900 teachers, while 
the present training capacity stays at about a thousand per year. 

As fcr those teachers whose professional training is nil or inade- 
quate, upgrading courses have been held since 1966, during trie holidays, 
with the help of UNICEF. Even headmasters take part in these. In ^972, 
4,404 primary school teachers in all were thus retrained, 

III, New orientation s 

A. Objectives of primary education 

According to the official statement of objectives. "The primary 
curriculum should aim at developing young people into men, citizens and 
workers ; to this effect, it should: 

(a) give the child a civic and social education likely to turn him 
into a good citizen ; 
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(b) awaken in him an awareness of our national values by causjing 
him to underbi^nd the civilization and the culture to which he 
belongs ; 

(c ) develop in him self-respect and respect for others in so far 
as all are persons of worth and dignity ; 

(d) foster in him such moral virtues as integrity, foresight, 
diligence, activity, and a respect and love for work ; 

(e) facilitate the balanced growth of his mental abilities by 
encouraging tne growth of all his qualities and skills ; 

(f ) develop his aesthetic raste and creativeness ; 

(g) give him sufficient knowledge in mathematics, the sciences, 
technology and professional subjects to enable him to earn 

a living ; 

(h) give him some training in health, sanitation and hone-making 
with a view to his own welfare and home life improvement. 

This official statement is followed by professional instructions 
bearing on pedagogical principles and methods. 

The March 1972 Seminar again defined the aims of primary educa- 
tion as follows: " It is education which aims at giving the child fundamen- 
tal, practical and useful skills that will be of immediate benefit to him in 
life, as well as ba&tc skills that will serve as means with which to acquire 
wider and more advanced knowledge. It is also education which aims at 
providing the child with the fundamental tools of thought and action that 
will enable him to live a fully satisfying life as a man and as a citizen and 
to understand the world where he is to live. It is finally education wl ich 
develops individuals who are free, knowledgeable, useful to the national 
community, well equipped to serve the progress and development of the 
country. Therefore, primary schools should be both instructive and edu- 
cational. They must t^ach how to learn, how to think and express oneself, 
how to act, how to behave". 

This reorientation of primary education led the Seminar participants 
to state the following guidelines from which the aims of the new syllabus 
to be worked out should be derived : 

( a ) To take into account the present and future needs of the 
individual and of the community ; 

(b) To take into account in a realistic way the expectations and 
hopes nourished by the individual and community in the frame- 
work of their culture, resources and potentialities ; 
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(c ) To take into account the children's potential for comprehen- 
sion, acquisition ana assimilation at the various stages of 
their growth ; 

( d ) To take into account past experiences showing failures oi 

mistakes, which should serve as starting points for a search 
of the most favourable factors and conditions for success and 
progress ; 

( e ) To cake into account the "distance" that children are expected 
to cover during their primary studies » so that their desired 
stage of development may be approximately decided ; 

< f ) To take into account the need to integrate young peoplu into a 
constantly changing society. 

The principles being thus stated, it remains to define objectives 
responding not only to the Government's g(j;ieral policy in educationaJ 
matters but also to the aims of primary education as set out above. This 
task demands careful thought, objectivity and realism, and implies that 
the Government has taken beforehand certain policy decisions. 

Not less important is a precise formulation of these objectives, 
since the success and efficiency of education rest to a large degree on 
their proper understanding and inteipretation. Ordinarily, these objec- 
tives are expressed in general, vague and abstract terms. The new cur- 
riculum should, on the contrary, set them out in terms that are more 
concrete, clearer and more precise, i.e. in such a manner the t tea- 
chers kiiow exactly what results they are expected to obtain with their 
pupils . 

It is an equally delicate task to develop the contents of the new sylla- 
bus for which principles such as the following should be observed: to 
keep constantly in mind the set objectives, to choose only essential and 
useful notions in order to avoid encyclopaedism, to ensure a gradual 
offering of knowledge and correlation between the various subjects, to 
maintain adequate lii k:s with concrete and living realities, to present 
each subject in the ap.-jropriate way, etc. It is desirable that each chap- 
ter devoted to a specific subject should begin by methodological guidelines 
explaining the specific ocj'-f^Mves of the chapter and suggesting the me- 
thods and techniques to be used. 

But education is a system consisting of several components, so that 
the syllabus alone, however well designed, cannot effect the attainment 
of the fixed goals. Its success depends on the use of an adequate metho- 
dology, which in turn calls for appropriate teaching materials and well- 
trained teachers. Continuous supervision, control and evaluacion are 
equally necessary if we are to reach our goals, perform better and pro- 
gress . 
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Believing that the present system of primary education is rather 
obsolete and no longer answers the present and future needs of the 
younger generation nor the country's political and socio-economic evo- 
lution, the National Education Ministry proposes to introduce necessary 
reforms and innovations. In fact, for about fifteen years, no clear-cut 
policy for primary education has been formulated,' and such readjust- 
ment work as has been done proved to be disorderly, spastiKjdic jnd 
sectorial. Primary education has not been assigned well -defines, objec- 
tives and roles, and its main basic problems luve iiol been identified. 
Efforts and resources were scattered away ^or lack of a balanced deve- 
lopment planning. On the teclinicai side, pedagogical metliods and prac- 
tices still in use have ignored the psycho -educational advances whicli 
have been accomplished in other countries, 

B. Emergence of a plan for reform and innovation 

1, Preparatory work 

The purpose of the March 1972 Seminar were to clarify the situa- 
tion and the problems of primary education and to elicit suggestions and 
recommendations as to its proper reorientation. The creation of an 
Office of School Curricula in August 1972 was one of its outcomes. The 
main tasks entrusted to this Office are to work out in detail a new curri- 
culum and an action programme for its implementation. 

The Office works within the framework of a wide-ranging program- 
me of reorganization and planning of die national system of education 
encompassing all its levels, from pre -school to higher and out-of-school 
education. This programme, which is itself a part of the national post- 
war reconstruction and development plan, will cover the period 1973 to 
1980 and will be implemented with technical assistance from UNDP and 
other Agencies such as the FAO, ILO, WHO and Unesco working closely 
together. The responsibility for the programme will rest with the Natio- 
nal Educational Planning Office, which has already set up several commit- 
tees . 

2, Work plan for r eform and innovation in primary education 

Definition of policies. The Etlucational Reorganization and Planning 
Committee is first of all to define eduCi'tional policies which will serve 
as guidelines for future development, "^he draft policies already selected 
and soon to be submitted to the Government for approval are briefly as 
follows : 

i) To make education both a process and a mechanism for social, 
economic and cultural developrpent ; 

ii ) To think of education as both a short-term and a long-term 
investment ; 
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iii ) To popularize education by designing it for, and gearin[^ it 
towards, the masses of the people ; 

iv ) To ruralize and regionalize education in order to promote 
progress in rural areas ; 

V ) To conceive of education not as an end in itself but as a conti- 
nuous and continuing undertaking ; 

vi ) To develop technical and professional education at the various 
levels, according to needs ; 

vii ) To introduce pre-professional activities into general education 
in order to remedy its over -academic and over -theoretical 
character ; 

viii ) lo teach ni the Khmer language in order to popularize scien- 
tific and technological knowledge, and to strengthen die teach- 
ing of foreign languages in order to give people a wider outlook 
upon the world ; 

ix ) To preserve and strenghten the nation's social, ethical and 
spiritual values. 

Derivation of objectives of primary educa tion from these policies. 
This is considered to be a very important and delicate task as the various 
components of the whole education system (curriculum contents, metho- 
dology, teacher training, etc. ) stem directly from it. These objectives 
must be formulated in piecise and concrete terms, related to popular 
needs and commensurate with the country's capabilities and resources. 

Detailed planning in relation with objectives. Four successive 
operations are foreseen ; 

i ) To calculate the contents of the new curriculum so that stated 
ol-)jectives may be reached ; 

ii ) To test ii in pilot schools, and to finalize it through evaluation ; 

iii ) To promulgate it after an explanatory campaign ; 

iv ) To check and assess its implementation in order to improve it. 

Working out an adequate methodology, the basic tenets of which 
would be as fellows : 

i) To overthrow the old doctrine according to which the teacher's 
only function is to impart knowledge and see to it that it is 
remembered ; 

ii ) To devise new methods v hich are both instructive and formative, 
and aim at developing th^- individual and his abilities so that he 
can continue learning and educating himself; 
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iii) To combat formal, theoretical and academic teaching and to 
promote a realistic, functional £.nd utilitarian one ; 

iv ) To introduce and rapidly spread the use of modern educational 
technology . 

Triaining and upgrading teachers, by concentrating efforts on: 

i) A revision of recruitment methods; 

ii ) A reform of the teacher training curriculam ; 

iv ) The upgrading of in-service teachers, beginning with those 
in key positions . 

Development, production and acquisition of adequate teaching 
materials . The goal here will be to furnish schools with their basic re- 
quirements in equipment. To this end, a research and development ser- 
vice will be set up, as well as a central workshop for the developme:it of 
prototype materials or the mass production of selected models. Book 
production will be taken care of by the Textoooks Office in the Pedagogi- 
cal Services Directorate. 

3. Reorganization of services 

A new organizational chart is being studied and should soon be 
applied: new services will be created while several existing ones will 
be structurally or functionally transformed or consolidated for better 
co-ordination. The standard principle "conception, execution, control 
and evaluation" will be applied with a view towards increased efficiency. 

4. A wider outlook on the outside world 

The Khmer Republic will Inciease and strengthen itt: contacts with 
other countries, regional bodies and international agencies (SEAMEO, 
Unesco, ILO, etc. ). Their technical assistance will be requested as 
and when necessary. It Vvili participate in those educational conferences 
and seminars which it considers of interest. Lastly, it will send as 
many trainees as possible to the various regional or international train- 
ing centres. 

Conclusions 

^ree main conclusions can be drawn from the above survey: 

1. During the last 15 years and especially since 1960, the Khmer 
Government has made considerable efforts to develop primary education, 
following the guidelines laid down at the Karachi and Tokyo conferences. 

2. The Government intends to continue these efforts within the con- 
text of its mass education policy, utilizing all existing and potential re- 
sources and carefully planning their use for the maximum efficiency. 
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3. In parallel to quantitative development, the Government intends 
to give primary education a new orientation in order to improve its effi- 
ciency and productivity, and more particularly to promote that fundamen-^ 
tal social and economic growth likely to foster the country's welfare and 
development. 

Statlscics of primary education 
(public and private schools) 



Table 1. Trends in primary school -age population and 
primary enrolment 



School -age 
School year population 
(6-12) 


Primary 
enrolment 


Enrolment 
ratio 
(%) 


Annual 
enrolment 
increase (% ) 


1965/66 


1 277 103 


787 875 


61.7 




1966/67 


1 3 13 847 


837 350 


63.7 


6.3 


1967/68 


1 349 747 


898 086 


66.8 


7.2 


1968/69 


1 385 150 


926 357 


66.9 


3.1 


1969/70 


1 419 523 


949 725 


66.9 


2.5 


1970/71 


1 452 837 


337 729 






197 1/72 


J 490 334 


484 088 






1. Decline brought about by the war 






TabJe 2. 


Total enrolment and repeaters, by grade and se^, 






school year 1968/69 






Total enrolment Repeaters (included in total) 


Grade 










Both sexes 


Girls 


Both sexes 


Girls 


I 


329 638 


144 449 


77 914 


34 635 


11 


204 851 


90 977 


30 9 15 


13 667 


III 


150 335 


64 041 


20 644 


8 433 


IV 


105 350 


40 826 


12 993 


4 758 


V 


72 501 


25 340 


7 69 I 


2 563 


VI 


56 78! 


15 720 


11 571 


3 137 


Total 


919 456 


381 353 


161 728 


67 193 
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Table 3. Trends in the teaching staff* and number of primary schools 



Total Ni-mbcr of Percentage of Number of Number 
School year number of female female pupils per of 

teachers teachers teachers teacher schools 



1965/66 


14 


471 


1 


826 


12. 


.6 


54 


3 7 18 


[966/67 


16 


482 


2 


252 


13, 


.7 


511 


4 062 


1907/68 


17 


968 


2 


529 


14, 


, I 


49 


5 716 


1968/69 


19 


431 


2 


655 


13, 


,7 


48 


5 857 


1969/70 


20 


596 


2 


795 


13, 


.6 


46 


5 689 


1970/7 [2 
[971/72 


17 


378 


2 


945 


16, 


.9 


19 


I 450 


17 


959 


3 


023 


16, 


.8 


27 


1 450 



1. Not including teachers in private schools. 

2. Decline brought about by the war. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN LAOS 

by Bounthong Vixaysakd 

Historical background 

Laos is a country steeped in Buddhism, which is not only a re- 
ligion, but a civilization, a way of life. The monks are die priests of 
the Buddha's teachings, but they have always been seen also as teachers 
responsible for educating the minds. Each village has a temple which 
from time immemorial has been as much an educational as a religious 
centre where every Lao could stay for a time to receive instruction, 
and even training for a job: the temple was indeed the only place where 
teaching could take place. Even now, every Lao - especially in rural 
areas - will don the yellow robe for a varying length of time and, while 
staying in die temple, learn not only the Buddhist prayers and psalms 
but also how to read and write. When the French came to Laos, they 
did not suppress this popular traditional education; gradually, h "over, 
it has ceded importance to the new system. 

In 1907, the education department of the French prote< orate 
administration established the first French- Lao schools wheri in edu- 
cation patternevi after tiie metropolitan model was given in rench. 
From 1927 onwards, Lao teachers were produced in a teacher ^raining 
college; the training thus offered, involving six years of study leading 
to the certificate of primary education, was indeed sound but remained 
the prerogative of an elite; in 1945, on the eve of independence, there 
were only 187 pnmary schools with 453 teachers and 11,401 pupils, and 
the enrolment ratio was as low as 2%. In the first two years of inde- 
pendence, tremendous efforts were m^^e to expand education further 
despite the lack of personnel inherited from tlie colonial period (in fact, 
the French had extended their assistance mainly to the richest regions 
of their Asian colonial empire, i. e. to Viet-nam and to a lesser extent 
to Cambodia): from 1945 to 1947, die enrolment in primary schools 
tripled to 31,000 pupils; this trend continued until 1959/60 when it 
reached 117,000. After a temporary slackening during the civil war in 
1960/61, progress was resumed: in 1963/64, there were 119,537 pupils 
m the public primary schools and 13,895 in the private ones. In 1971/72, 
the maximum projections were exceeded with a total of 236, 679 pupils 
and 5, 770 teachers in 3, 222 schools, to which should be added 76 pri- 
vate schools catering to more than 30, 000 pupils in dieir primary grades 
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I. The system oi primary education 
A. Structure 

The present system is the outcome of the educational reform of 
1962, and comprises two stages: 

1. A first stage, of three years' duration, whicli is offered in: 

a) Elementary schools, the commonest type of schools in the 
rural areas; if there is an adequate number of school-age 
children, an elementary school may be converted into a 
"demi-groupe scolaire*' or a "groupe scolaire" (see below, 
and under B. Administration); 

b) Community Education Rural Centres (CERCs) which were 
initiated in 1962 with a view to enrolling as many children 
as possible : they serve at the same time as lower primary 
schools, youth centres and adult education centres; a 
CERC may therefore be either: 

- a temple school, founded in any village where a temple 
is in existence; or 

- a public primary school; or 

- where there is no temple nor public primary school, a 
rural school built on the villagers' own initiative with 
a teacher (sometimes working part-time) selected and 
maintained by the community. 

The elementary schools often consist of one single class divided 
into three grades, the first grade being split into two divisions if the 
number of children is large enough ; in this case, the provincial pri- 
mary inspector may authorize the operation of part-time classes or 
schools where one group of children are taught in the morning and the 
others in the afternoon. 

2. A second stage, of three years' duration, in which the learning 
of a second language (French at the moment) is compulsory ; at the end 
of the final year, pupils sit for the primary certificate or for the secon- 
dary school entrance examination. This second stage is offered either 
in "groupcs scolaires" (comprising the full six years of the primary 
course) or in "demi-groupes scolaires", i.e. elementary schools 
which do not yet comprise the six regular grades but ^re in the process 
of becoming complete institutions. 

Under pressure from the parents, most CERCs have gradually 
turned into elementary schools with a single class divided into three 
grades. The only difference between them and the public schools is 
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that their teachers are not civil servants : the Government gives 
them a monthly allowance which ranges from 3,000 kips (lUS $=600 
kips at the official rate) for beginners to 6,000 kips for those who have 
participated in at least four upgrading seminars ; the allowance is 
supplemented as needed by parents' contributions in money or in kind. 

In 1962, the Government envisaged the establishment of 1,500 
CERCs within three years, but owing to the insecurity prevailing in 
some rural regions, the difficulty of communications and the scarcity 
of national resources, only 891 have been opened so far. Their work 
is supplemented by tliat of the monks and the nnilitary (especially in 
remote areas and dangerous operations sectors). In order that isolated 
communities may benefit from education, the rule that a minimum of 
35 children aged from 6 to 9 is necessary for an elementary school to 
be created has been waived in the case of CERCs where the average 
pupil-teacher ratio Is in fact slightly less than 25:1 (23,448 pupils for 
960 teachers). 

B. Administration 

For a school to be created, there must be at least 35 children 
aged from 6 to 9 in the village or group of villages which the school 
would serve. Children are enrolled when their parents apply for it; 
the maximum number of pupils in the first grade should not exceed 50 
although rne headmaster may admit a few more for veory special reasons. 
As well as a playgrouind and a garden, every new school must be pro- 
vided with enough space for its expansion and eventual conversion into 
a "demi-groupe " and later a "groupe scolaire". The community is 
expected to build, maintain and repair the school, to equip it with the 
necessary furniture and to provide an adequate house for the teacher. 

An elementary school may be upgraded as a "demi-groupe 
scolaire" if and when : (a) its total enrolment exceeds 120 pupils ; (b) 
the nearest "demi-groupe" is more than 5 icilometres away; and (c) 
there are at least three other elementary schools in the neighbourhood 
whose older pupils are likely to enrol in the first year of its second 
stage. The conditions to be met for a "demi- groupe" to be converted 
into a *'groupe scolaire" are as follows: (a) that the total enrulment 
is 180 at least (this rule may be waived in very remote areas); (b) that 
the school building has at least five class-rooms ; (c) that a sixth grade 
has been successfully in operation for one year with at least 20 pupils ; 
and (d) that a suitable house is available, in principle, for the head- 
master. 

Tlie establishment of a primary school and/or its conversion into 
a "groupe scolaire" is decreed by the Minister of Education, as pro- 
posed by the Director of Primary Education to whom the provincial pri- 
mary inspector has submitted a report to that effect after consultation 
with the competent local authorities. 
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Pupils in higher primary grades (second stage) are in no case 
allowed to repeat two successive grades nor to stay for three years in 
the same grade. 

C. Enrol ment 

School attendance was made compulsory hy a Royal Decree of 
26 April 1951 as far as elementary primary education is concerned. 
Village and district headmen, being responsible for the efficient func- 
tioning of public utility services, have a duty - each one within the 
limits of his powers - to keep up-to-date population counts, to know at 
all times the numbers of school-age children, to encourage parents to 
enrol their wards and to make sure tiie latter do not play truant. 
Furthermore, by its adhesion to the Karachi Plan in 1960, Laos has 
undertaken - as have all other Asian countries - to achieve free and 
compulsory education for all school-age children by 1980. Because of 
budgetary limitations and of population growth, universal education 
may not be reached by this date ; we are nevertheless concentrating all 
our efforts towards the generalization of elementary ef^ cation, utiliz- 
ing the least expensive methods such as the CER».'s and recourse to 
monks as educators. 

All the grades in the two prinary stages have a single teacher, 
who teaches in Lao in the first stage and in Lao and French in the 
second. Because of the lack of personnel, out of a total of 5,298 
teachers, 924 (17.4%) have a single class comprising three grades, 
and 1,464 (27.6%) a single class with two grades. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio (40:1) hardly exceeds the optimum value, but there are 
appreciable variations between some remote villages with a small 
school-age population and towns where schools may have more than 50 
pupils per teacher, especially in Grade L The number of pupils in 
urban "groupes scolaires" varies from 1,000 to 3,000; in elementary 
schools, it should not exceed 300. As for the enrolment ratio, if the 
period under consideration is extended to 8 years (age-group 6-14) and 
if it is supposed that 20% of the total population belongs to this age- 
group, then the ratio stands at 44%, once the high rate of repetition is 
taken into account. However, large differences exist between Vientiane 
where it reaches 90 % and various areas severely affected by the war 
where less than 10% of the children are in fact enrolled; furthermore, 
there is no correlation between population density and school enrolment 
in provincial regions. 

All schools are co- educational, since there is no discrimination 
according to sex in the traditional structure of the Lao family; however, 
a lower enrolment ratio for girls can be noted (37. 3 % as against 62. 7 % 
for boys in 1971/72} but the girls* enrolment ratio increases faster than 
that of the boys : from 1960/61 to 1969/70, while the annual mean rate 
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of Increase of the school population as a whole was 11 %, it was 9. 75% 
per year for boys and about 14. 5 % for girls This was a direct out- 
come of the Educational Reform Act of 1962 which urged in its Article 
3 "a special effort to give women and etlinic minorities real equality 
of access to education''. 

Private education is encouraged and schools of all denominations 
or non-denominational are authorized as long as they abide by health 
regulations as set out by the Education and Health Ministries, follow 
the official curriculum and grant the same freedom of conscience to 
their pupils and teachers that they themselves enjoy. At the moment, 
private schools, most of them situated in Vientiane, account for 11% 
of the total primary enrolment. 

D. Resources for primary education 

The national education budget for 1^71/72 represents about 11% 
of the State expenditures (or 22% of the national resources, not in- 
cluding foreign aid), and the share of primary education amounts to 
nearly 61%. While the education budget increased by 12 % from 1969/70 
to 1970/71 and by 11.8% from 1970/71 to 1971/72, the share of primary 
education grew by 15. 7 % and 7 % respectively. Howev^ almost 99% 
of the total is spent on staff costs, leaving only an exceedingly small 
amount for operating the schools and services; therefore, our system 
is cruelly lacking in teaching materials, with the exception of textbooks 
adapted to the new curriculum. In 1971/72, the budget for primary 
education was 1,350 million kips for staff costs and 7.2 million kips 
only for operiiting expenses, but the targets for 1975/76 are 2,290 and 
10 million kips respectively; school buildings will continue to be 
finarced through self-help while their upkeep and equipment costs will 
be the community's responsibility. 

Even though foreign aid is important to Laos (the largest amount 
coming from the United States) it is difficult to set it out in figures. 
However, the amount allocated to educational projects is extremely 
limited because enormous sums are earmarked for financing the war, 
making up budgetary deficit and maintaining monetary stability. In 
1971/72, USAID's contribution towards primary education wad 125,000 
dollars, which were spent mainly on training seminars for in-service 
teachers; to this should be added gifts of equipment, building materials 
and school supplies for the refugees, as well as a contribution for the 
printing of textbooks. Other aid programmes sponsored by the Colombo 
Plan, the Governments of Canada, Australia and France and the Asia 
Foundation have made more specific contributions to primary education 
in the form of equipment and scholarships abroad. This assistance - 
difficult to be reckoned - not being taken into account, the average cost 
per pupil stood at 5,800 kips in 1971/72 and the annual cost of a teacher 
Q is about 236,000 kips. As a matter of fact, the level of teachj=irs' 
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salaries and allowances is rather low in Laos, and is even lower tlian 
in otiicr Asian countries. 

' In order to involve children in village improvement activities, 
teachers may organize every year a so-called "social week in the 
school": during 5 days, not necessarily consecutive, pupils participate 
in the laving out of tracks, the erection of fences, the maintenance of 
furniture, etc. with funds raised by the parents' association or allocat- 
ed to the provincial primary inspectorate. 

11. Difficulties and problems 

A. School wastage 

Our main concern being the qualitative improvement of the edu- 
cation system, die problem which reduces the most the efficiency of 
our schools is undoubtedly diat of wastage. This scourge obviously 
obtains also in many developing countries, but in Laos it is out of all 
proportion: it is most acute at the end of the first year of schooling 
(38% of pupils had to repeat and 2 % dropped out in 1970/71) and at 
the transition from the first to the second stage; in the latter case, 
one could more accurately describe it as "rejection", since many pupils 
who finish their first three years in a remote place have no complete 
school available within reasonable distance of dieir village. Tliis 
phenomenon can also be explained by the introduction of the French 
language in the second stage, which is a nuisance to both teacliers and 
pupils : selection for secondary education (given exclusively in French 
in the majority of schools) begins at this time, and less than one in 
10 pupils is able to overcome the obstacle. 

From Grade I to Grade VI, enrolment thus goes whittling down 
in such a way that the total average rate of wastage was 77. 5 % for the 
cohort 1965 to 1971 ; this ratio is even higher in rural areas than in 
urban centres for well-known reasons: lack of a sufficient number of 
complete schools, overcrowded classes, low quality of the teaching 
staff, children working on the farms with their parents, etc. 

B. Teaching staff 

On the other hand, as living conditions are tougher in rural areas, 
the more qualified teachers are greatly reluctant to accept being posted 
there; and since secondary schools are found mostly in towns, teachers 
sent faraway from urban centres tend to worry about the difficulties 
their own children will face when they are of secondary school-age. 
Although they would enjoy a certain prestige among country people, 
very few newly appointed teachers will agree to leave town unless they 
go and teach in the village where tliey were born. Finally, the low 
salaries in the teaching profession makes recruitment of qualified 
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people very difficult, and tlic brightest pupils prefer to continue into 
secondary schools or to choose other fields of study giving access to 
more lucrative jobf oi offering more definite employment prospects in 
town. 

A survay made in 1971 lias shown that only 18% of teachers 
possess the CEP (certificate of primary education) with four years 
of training in the primary teachers' college, tliat almost 70% have the 
CEP with 3 to 6 montlis' intensive training <or at the mos'C 2 years) 
and that 12%, mostly CERC teachers, do not even have the CEP. 

C. Openings for pupils 

Another problem which is no less serious stems from the 
rigorous selection made at the end of the primary course for entry 
into secondary education: in 1971/72, owing to lack of places, only 
1,164 pupils out of a total of 14,809 candidates could be admitted, i.e. 
hardly 8%. Tins situation should gradually improve, but there will 
always be a number of young CEP holders without sufficient qualifica- 
tions for entry into the productive sector and dreaming of nothing else 
but leaving their villages and becoming civil servants in town. With a 
view to giving these young misfits enough instruction to enable them to 
play a role in their village life, and some practical training in work- 
shop and agricultural skills with which they may actively participate in 
local development and especially in raising the standard of living and 
of agricultural productivity, four rural schools have been in operation 
since 1964 with a view to "facilitating the training and settling of inde- 
pendent craftsmen in the villages". As this initial aim cannot be widen- 
ed at the moment because of the lack of resources and of competent 
teachers, the authorities are now carrying out a study to set up 20 new 
pilot centres in areas offering prospects for economic and social deve- 
lopment; each centre will have itis own training objectives, dictated by 
the specific needs and possibilities of the area. If this experiment turns 
out to be successful, it will be extended to other regions as and when 
the necessary funds are made available. 

III. Objective s. " d experiments 

As in every other traditional society, the education, both religious 
and secular, given in the past by the monks was meant to pass on the 
national traditions and culture so that the individual could better identify 
himself with his village community. But our modern society is under- 
going change, it- was tlierefore necessary to integrate education into 
the socio-economic fabric of a nation which is experiencing far-reaching 
transformations, to stop trying to adapt the individual to his own group 
and to show him instead how constantly to adapt himself to rapid changes 
in structures and to the quick tempo of knowledge evolution. This was 
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the main guideline of the 1962 Reform, which gave priority lo the 
acquisition of skills rather than of academic knowledge, and to practice 
rather than theory, yet without neglecting a constJ:int; reference to our 
cultural background. Tradition and progress are tiuis associated and 
people are enriched by values and experiences. 

Whatever its deficiencies and limitations may have been in 
reality, this traditional education given in the temples had an Cibjective 
that was appropriate to a static society limited to the village community; 
it also contained some principles of universal wisdom- During the co- 
lonial period, it was supplanted by an educational system wiiich also 
aimed at training "good citizens" - tiiatls those whom tiie colonial 
system needed: subordinate civil servants and just as many low-grade 
executives as would ensure tiic-- proper functioning of the administrative 
machinery; qualitative impiovement and quantitative expansion were 
never its major aim and concern. Our educational system has been 
stamped by this heritage both in its orientation and in its structure, nnd 
it was not until 1962, wlien its inadequacy to the new conditions pre- 
vailing in an independent country had been recognized and the people's 
strong aspirations to education had been acknowledged, that its basic 
principles were reconsidered. 

On the quantitative side, the initial goal was to give the wliole 
population tlie benefit of a modicum of instruction, which implied en- 
rolling all chilcb*en aged from 6 to 12 and providing education for all 
those, adults as well as adolescents, • who had missed the opportunity^ 
of going to school or iiad dropped out. This meant increasing consider- . 
ably the numl:)er of schools and of teachers, an impossible task to 
achieve with our modest resources and in view of our limited teaclier 
training capacity: the mere salaries of the 20, 000 teachers needed 
would have amounted to 118% of the national budget. We therefore 
chose a more realistic method and embarked upon a process of gradual 
and rational enrolment of school -age children, as a result of which the 
set targets have been reached and exceeded; the projected targets for 
1976 are 281,000 pupils in both primai7 stages and a total of ^),{HJO 
teachers, with 4,500 classes in the elementary schools and 4,200 in 
the complete primary schools. 

The second objective,, a qualitative one, was first of all to reduce 
wastage and to improve the efficiency of the educational system. 
Actually, one major cause of wastage is poorly qualified teachers; the 
necessity of opening more and moi*e schools meant that people with only 
a low level of general education and very poor professional training 
had to be recruited. The mea^^nroi- adopted by the Directorate for 
Teacher Training in the Overall Plan ibr 1969-1974 (i.e. various struc- 
tural reforms and some modifications in the length of schooling and 
the curriculum) a]*e inadequate: experience in other developing, coun- 
tries shows indeed that a sound prolessional training can only be 
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obtained through a series of up-grading sessions and tkit it is by 
sharing and discussing individual difficulties that teachers will devise 
new solutions which may later be applied nation-wise. To this end, 
7,400 "seminar units" (their length depending on the kind of seminar 
and on the level of the people to be up-graded) have taken place up to 
1971/72, and the total should reach 9,450 by 1976. 

Regarding the "laocizatinn " of education, it should be noted that 
while all teaching and administrative staff are Lao, only the first stage 
is completely laocized; French is taught from Grade IV onwards in 
order to ensure a transition with secondary education where laocization 
is much slower. 

The curriculum and syllabi were radically transformed in 1962 
in order to better adapt tliem to the national context. The subject- 
matter is now organized around special interest themes : Laotian 
towns and villages in the elementary grades, various sectors of human 
activity in the country and the West in the second stage (agriculture 
and rural life in Grade IV, industry and urban life in Grade V, com- 
merce and human relationships in Grade VI). Moral, social and re- 
ligious education (in Laos, the latter is an integr;il part of the former 
two) is strongly emphasized and the creation of a youth organization in 
every school is encouraged. 

Actually, since 1962, the development of education has somewiiat 
diverged from ^he main orientations defined in the Reform. Achieve- 
ments and projects in the field of training liave been no better linked 
than formerly to the human environment, nor to the foreseeable needs 
of the national economy. The political situation as well as the level of 
competence of our teachers have certainly not permitted establishing 
the new structures and effectively implementing the new curricula. 
However, the Overall Plan now makes it possible for new educational 
projects to be fitted properly within the framework delineated by the 
1962 Reform, which called for the following actions • 

1. Integration of school education, through tiie "interest tiiemes" 
approach, the continuity in tlie acquisition of knowledge and the li«iking 
together of the different stages of education* 

2* Deliberate adaptation of educatiOi. lo foreseeable needs of the 
economy, by the following means : 

a) A determined orientation of the primary curriculum towards 
the acquisition of the knowledge and skills necessary for an 
immediate improvement in the standards of living and of 
production (possibly in co-operation with the economic and 
social ministries); 
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b) A progression from the practical towards the theoretical, and 
the introduction of manual work which should, as far as possible, 
be profitable (school garden, animal farm or workshop); 

c) A switch of emphasis from knowledge towards skills and atti- 
tudes required of a modem worker : diligence, team spirit, 
curiosity, initiative, punctuality, sense of productivity, etc. 

d) A flexible adaptation of education, its structures, its curri- 
cula and its enrolment to the foreseeable manpower needs ; 

e) A revitalization of our traditional culture and an extension of 
the Buddhist teaching and law so that individuals and society 
may maintain their inner balance. 

3. Mobilization of all the nation's educational resources, the 
school being only oiie educational tool amongst many others ; to tliis 
end, a "Special Commission for the study of educational development 
in conjunction with economic and social development" has been created 
in March 1962, of which representatives of the various ministries 
interested in education are members. 

Despite the progress just described, Laos is still far from 
achieving the aims stated in 1962. It is however not the spirit of the 
Reform which is at fault, but the conditions in which it was implemen- 
ted : this has raised many difficulties - formidable but not insuperable. 
For the Reform to be properly effected, the quality^ of the teaching staff 
must be focused upon ; teachers must be made to fully understand its 
meaning, and then be able to develop and adapt the curriculum and 
syllabi accordingly. Equally imperative is the elimination of the pre- 
judice which would have our youth believe that education leads only to 
the civil service ; they must be convinced that middle-level personnel 
are just as important as top executives. 

As far as curricula are concerned, several seminars have al- 
ready been held which brought together, at the central, provincial and 
local levels, those principally in charge of primary education in order 
to adapt the syllabi of the various school subjects : two syllabi have 
thus been revised in 1971/72, and five more v/ill be by 1976 when 21 
textbooks will also have been recast. 

On the other hand, special importance has recently been attached 
to the pedagogical role of the educational leaders, particularly at the 
local level, through the setting up of the National School Inspectorate, 
whereby the adminiiUrative and the pedagogical functions forme '"ly 
vested in the same officials will be split. The problem of selection 
has also been rethought : in 1971, the CEP which crowns the six years' 
primary course has been modified and the traditional essay- type tests 
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were replaced by a series of multiple-choice tests which make it 
possible to assess not only the body of knowledge assimilated by each 
pupil and the gaps wherein, but also and most importantly the skills 
he has acquired and his tliinking and reasoning ability. 

Conclusion 

In spite of the difficulties inherent in the present situation and of 
tlie scarcity of resources, the results that Laos has obtained in the 
field of primary education over the last few years are by no means 
negligible. All our achievements would have been impossible but for 
the participation of the people who have contributed towards the build- 
ing of numerous schools and classes, especially through the self-help 
programme, and the devotion of tlie parents' associations, the number 
of which is growing throughout the country; but our aim is to go beyond 
this simple material assistance and to deeply involve the parents in 
tiieir children's education. 

Our goal? for the first half of the present decade are reaUstic 
and may be summarized as follows : 

1. Quantitative ^als (for 1976): 

- 281,000 pupils enrolled in the r^vo primary stages; 

- 9,000 teacherSj i.e. 500 new teacJiers per year; 

- 9,600 class-rooms to be built, including 4,100 in the 

complete schools (6 grades). 

2. Qualitative goals 

- Reduction of school wastage so that at least 40% of the 

pupils complete Grade VI; 

- "Laocization" of all stages of primary education; 

- Rp.vision of syllabi in all subjects t:o that they conform to 

actual needs and realities ; 

- Production of the necessary textbooks in line with the new 

syllabi ; 

- Improvement of teaching methodology; 

- Upgrading all the teachers now serving and developing the 

Pedagogical Inspectorate; 

- Lowering the pupil-teacher ratio to 35:1; 

- Extending a practical education to those pupils who are 

unable to enter secondary school ; 

- Increasing and developing tne numbers and the role of the 
Q parents' associations. 
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Statistics of primary education 
(public and private schools) 



Table 1. Trends in primary school-age population and 

primary enrolment 



School 
year 


School- age 
population 
(6-14 years) ^ 


Primary 
Total 


enrolment^ 
Private 
schools 


Enrolment 
ratio 
(%) 


Annual 
enrolment 
increase (%) 


1965/66 


S23 400 


161 235 


15 602 


30.8 




1966/67 


537 200 


178 470 


16 688 


33.2 


10.7 


l?67/68 


55 1 000 


197 805 


18 983 


35.9 


10.8 


1968/69 


564 800 


206 1 03 


20 379 


36.5 


4.2 


1969/70 


578 600 


217 359 


23 614 


37.6 


5.5 


1970/71 


592 400 


245 492 


27 593 


41. 4 


12.9 


1971/72 


606 600 


265 923 


29 244 


43.8 


8.3 



1. Estimated at about 20% of the total population, using the statistics 
of the Ministry of Planning and Co-operation. 



2. There are about 2.9% pupils under 6 years of age (in Grade I) and 
12. 5 % pupils over 14 years of age (mostly in Grade VI). 



Table 2. Total enrolment, and repeaters, in public primary 
schools, by grade and sex, 1970/71 



Grade 


Enrolment 


both sexes 


Girls only 


Total 


Repeaters 


Total 


Repeaters 


I 


84 895 


35 1 63 


33 787 


13 490 


II 


44 692 


10 236 


16 739 


4 019 


m 


33 96.- 


7 904 


12 024 


2 705 


IV 


22 2^1 


4 46' 


7 405 


1 485 


\ 


15 854 


2 879 


4 812 


925 


VI 


14 723 


4 101 


4 050 


1 211 


Total 


216 687 


64 748 


78 999 


23 835 
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Table 3. Trends in the teaching staff, public and 
private primary schools 

Numbers of teachers Female teachers Number of 

School Total In private Total % In private pupils per 
year schools schools teacher 



1965/66 


4 336 


379 


944 


21. 8 


215 


37 


1966/67 


4 703 


389 


1 043 


22. 2 


226 


38 


1967/68 


4 886 


432 


1 185 


24.2 


276 


40 


1968/69 


5 101 


37^; 


1 298 


25.4 


247 


40 


1969/70 


5 465 


615 


1 583 


29.0 


410 


40 


1970/71 


6 227 


735 


1 833 


29.4 


472 


39 


1971/72 


6 558 


788 


1 981 


30.2 


490 


40 



Table 4. Trends in primary schools 



School year Public schools Private schools Total 



1965/66 2 629 79 2 708 

1966/67 2 744 78 2 812 

1967/68 2 857 85 2 942 

1968/69 2 944 69 3 013 

1969/70 3 101 79 3 180 

1970/71 3 152 95 3 247 

1971/72 3 216 76 3 292 



1* Not including: public and private kindergartens, four rural handi- 
crafts schools, one home economics school, a few laboratory 
schools annexed to the teacher training colleges and the primary 
school which is attached to the "lycee" in Vientiane. 

Table 5. Numbers of primary schools by types, school year 1970/71 
Types of schools Number Enrolment 
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Complete schools ("groupes scolaires'') 293 97 678 
Incomplete schools ("demi- groupes 

scolaires") 225 ) 

Schools with Grades I to III only ) 95 581 

(elementary schools) I 756 ) 

Community education rural centres (CERCs ) 878 23 438 

Kindergarten s 6 365 

Laboratory schools 4 837 
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Table 5. Numbers of primary schools by types, school 

year 1970/71 (cont'd) 





Types of schools 


Number 


Enrolment 


2. 


- Urban schools ^ 


83 






- Rural schools 


3 071 






- Private schools 


95 


27 593 


3. 


- Public schools 


3 1 62 


217 899 




- Private schools 


95 


27 593 


4. 


- Single sex schools 


0 


0 




- Co-educational schools 


3 257 


245 492 



1. In provir capitals. 

Table 6. Exaniinatlon results (public primary education) 







Successfully passed 


Pupils admitted in 


School 


Enrolment 


the 


CEr 1 


1st year 


secondary 2 


year 


in Grade VI 


Number 


% 


Number 


/u 


1965/66 


7 279 


5 063 


6^. 6 


956 


13. 1 


1966/67 


8 397 


5 544 


66.0 


925 


I 1.0 


1967/68 


10 200 


6 772 


66.4 


2 576 


25.2 


1968/69 


11 101 


7 616 


68.6 


1 118 


10. 1 


1969/70 


12 579 


7 578 


60.2 


1 254 


10.0 


1970/71 


14 728 


10 369 


70.4 


i 249 


8.5 


1971/72 


16 323 


8 491 


52. 0 


1 164 


7. 1 



1. Primary education certificate 

2. Competitive examination (limited number of pupil places) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN MALAYSIA 



by Chew Tow Yow 



Free primary education in each of the four main languages 
(Malay ^ English^ Chinese and Tamil) is offered to all children 
from the age of 6+ to the age of 2 2-^. Common syllabuses and 
time-table are used for all types of primary schools^ so that 
whatever language is used as medium of instruction^ all pupils 
follow the same courses in furtherance of the national Malaysian 
outlook. 

In accordance with the policy of the Ministry of Education 
to make Bahasa Malaysia (Malay) the main medium of instruction in 
all primary schools^ from 2970 and thereafter^ all subjects in 
Grade I other than the English language are conducted in Bahasa 
Malaysia in all primary English-medium schools. 

The primary school curriculum has beer, revised to develop 
national consciousness among the younger generation. Steps have 
also been taken to improve the teaching of mathematics and sci- 
ence in primary schools. 

In 2972 there was a total of 2^500^252 pupils in 4^401 
schools in West Malaysia^ showing an enrolment increase of 2.4% 
over the previous year. The enrolment ratio was 92,2%, Of the 
recurrent public expenditure on all levels of education^ 47,27o 
was spent on primary education, 

I. The system of primary education 

Six years of primary education a re provided for all Malaysian 
children between the ages of 6+ to 11+. Primary education is free in 
the sense that no school fees are charged. Six-year primary education 
is followed by an additional three years of comprehensive education at 
the lower secondary level, making a total of nine years of universal 
education for all who want it. 

Admission of new pupils is restricted normally to the beginning 
of the school year which is in early January. Admission to a grade is 
determined by the age of the child on 1 January of the year of entry to 
the grade. For admission to Grade I a child should not be under 6 and 
not over 7 years of age on 1 January, 
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Arrangements are normally made the State Chief Education 
Officers for all children to be registered for admission to a school not 
later than December of tlie year in which the child reaches liis/her 
fourth birthday, and for tliis registration to be confirmed not later 
than December of the year in which the child reaches liis/her fifth 
birthday. 

Almost all the primary schools in Malaysia are assisted schools. 
The assisted schools are either governmcnt-o\vned or privately-ownco. 
In die case of die former, it is fully assisted both in its recurrent and 
capital expenditure, and any construction work is undertaken by the 
Public Works Department and expenditure met by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In die case of the latter, although it is fully assisted in terms 
of recurrent expenditure, the Government gives grants to meet the 
costs of capital projects undertaken by the school. With this grant the 
school is left on its own to complete die project. A few private pri- 
mary schools do not receive any form of financial assistance from the 
Governnient, although dicy have to conform to certain regulations 
regarding the managemeh and administration of the schools. 

A. Administration and control 

Education, including primary education, is a federal subject and 
the Ministry of Education is charged widi the implementation of the 
national education policy and programme. Chart I illustrates the 
general administrative organization for primary education. Tlie Minis- 
ter of Education is responsible for making decisions on all policy 
matters either singly or in consultation with his Cabinet colleagues. 
The Secretary-General is the cliief executive officer of the Ministry. 
The Director- General of Education is die principal professional officei 
and is responsible for advising the Minister and the Secretary-General 
on all professional matters as well as directing the administration of 
the professional divisions in die Ministry and the State Chief Education 
Officers in professional matters. The State Chief Education Office is 
the operating arm of the Ministry. Besides being the chief executive 
for the implementation of die educational policy in the State, the State 
Chief Education Officer is responsible for all administrative functions 
of his office. He is also responsible for the prorcr management of all 
schools ^ including private schools, in his State. Each primary school 
is administei^ed by a head teacher who is appointed by the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer either in consultation with or following the direction of the 
Ministry of Education. 

The infrastructural resources for primary educational planning, 
management and administration and supervision are provided by the 
Ministry of Education and the State Education Departments. Tlie Edu- 
cational Planning and Research Division of the Ministry of Education is 
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responsible for all aspects of educational planning and research, whilst 
the Educational Development Centre is being established to undertake 
all aspects of curricular research, planning, development and evalua- 
tion. The Schools Division of the Ministry of Education oversees tlie 
implementation of educational policies and programmes. Tlie Teacher 
Training Division of tlie Ministry of Education undertakes the pre- and 
in-service training of teacliers. Direct administration of primary 
schools is undertaken by the State Education Departments. The Federal 
Inspectorate of Schools, a division of tlie Ministry of Education, pro- 
vides overall supervision of the quality of education in schools. 

B. Size of primary education, West Malaysia, school year lv72 
(public and private schools) 

Primary scliool-age population :- 

Age group 6+ to 11+ 1 629 502 
Total enrolment in primary school 

(as at 31.1.1972) 1 500 152 

Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 47. 7 % 

Primary enrolment ratio 92.1% 

Total number of teachers 46 833 

Proportion of female teachers 38.7% 

Proportion of trained teachers 88. 4 % 

Pupil-teacher ratio 32 

Total number of schools 4 401 
Recurrent public expenditure on 

education, all levels M $528 33V 664 

i) proportion spent on primary education 47.2 % 

ii) primary per-pupil cost M $167. 56 

C Mediur.i of instruction 



Primary education is provided tlirough four media of instruction, 
namely, Malay (Bahasa Malaysia), English, Chinese and Tamil. 
Parents are at liberty to select the medium of instruction they favour 
for their children. For any one primary school, one medium of in- 
struction is used. In the English-medium schools, iiowever, the 
medium of instruction is progressively being converted to Bahasa 
Malaysia with Grade I being taught in Malay in January 1970, By 1975 
there will be no more English- medium primary schools. 
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D. Procedures of evaluation and promotion of pupils 

Promotion of pupils from one grade to tlie next is automatic. 
Retention of pupils for a second year in a grade is seldom piactised. 

Each school conducts its own evaluation programme for its 
pupils. Such evaluation of pupil progress may be conducted montlily, 
termly, half-yearly or yearly. In most school .s all four periodic types 
of evaluation are conducted. 

A centralized assessment examination is conducted yearly in 
October for pupils in Grade V by the Examination Syndicate, which is 
a division of the Ministry of Education. This examination was first 
introduced in 1967 and is designed to measure pupils' attainment at the 
end of the fifth year of primary school so that measures could be taken 
to correct the pupils' weaknesses in their final year in primary schools 
before they are sent to secondary schools. 

The Ministry is currently studying tlie desirability and the feasi- 
bility of some form of centralized assessment examination at the 
Grade 111 level in order to assist teachers in identifying early pupil's 
needs for remedial instruction. 

II. Policies, problems and experiments 

During the First Malaysia Plan period (1965-1970), considerable 
progress were made in primary education, as reflected in improved 
survival rates and growth in enrolments by nearly 17% over the five- 
year period. 

In the Seccnd Malaysia Plan, the Government will continue its 
policy of providing 9 years of schooling for every child. The Govern- 
ment will seek to enhance the quality of primary education through 
improvements in content and teaching methods, increasing teacher 
supply, provision of supporting services aui expansion of classroom 
facilities. 

During the Second Malaysia Plan period, improvements will 
concentrate on four major areas : 

a) consolidation of the education system to promote national 
integration and unity; 

b) orientation and expansion of education and training program- 
mes towards meeting the manpower needs of the country; 

c) improvement of the quality ni (education for the building of a 
progressive society oriented towards modern science and 
technology ; aid 

d) improvement of the research, planning and implementation 
Q capability to meet the above objectives. 
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The main progi'ammes in respect of national integration and 
unlwj are : 

1) the use, in stages, of Bahasa Malaysia (the national language) 
as the main medium of instruction in schools; 

2) closing the gap in educational opportunities among regions 
and races ; 

3) the eventual integration of the education systems of the East 
Malaysian States with the national system. 

Sources of funding for the various programmes for the improve- 
ment of priTnary education as well as all levels of education come 
essentially from Government revenues. Some of the development pro- 
jects will be financed from loans raised nationally and from interna- 
tional agencies. 

A. Orientation of primary education 

While there is no specific official statement of the aims of pri- 
mary education per se, official statements of objectives educational 
policy indicate that the goals of primary education are two-fold: 
firstly, the aim of primary education is the development of national 
consciousness through the development of an understanding and appre- 
ciation of national unity. A corollary to this objective is the acquisition 
of basic communication skills particularly in the national language. 
The primary goal of primary education is the development of patriotic 
and u^-.ful citizenship in a democratically just and prog-essive society. 
Secondly, the aim of primary education is the proviso jn of proper con- 
ditions for the physical, emotional, social and aesthetic development 
of the primary school child, whilst at the same time shaping desirable 
attitudes and developing worthwhile habits and skills for healthy and 
productive living. 

The objectives of the educational policy which have led to con- 
siderable revision of the primary curriculum are: 

a) consolidation of the education system to promot'^ national 
integration and unity; and 

b) improvement of die quality of education for the building of a 
progressive society oriented towards modern science and 
technology. 

The school curriculum is considered to be the lever to achieve 
the desired national unity. One broad strategy employed at present is 
more related to form than to substance in the curriculum. That form 
is to employ progressively more Bahasa Malaysia, the national language, 
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as the main medium of instruction for all subjects on the ground that 
a national language will make major contributions to national unity. At 
present all subjects except a required second language, which is 
English, are taught in Bahasa Malaysia in the former English-medium 
primary schools in Grades I, II and III. In addition, social studies, 
physical and health education and civics are presented in the national 
language throughout all levels of primary education. In the Chinese 
and Tamil- medium primary schools, Bahasa Malaysia is a compul- 
sory subject. In line with this, revised and common syllabuses in 
Bahasa Malaysia and English are used in all primary schools in the 
country. 

In addition to the national language, there are at least two major 
matters of substance that should be mentioned. Tlie first is again re- 
lated to national unity. The substantive matter related to national unity 
can be illustrated by the new civics syllabus for upper primary schools, 
one of the first in a set of attempts to organize a body of information 
and a 'delivery' system which on balance is as much affective or dis- 
positional as it is cognitive or informational. Without going into the 
details of that effort, two important points need to be mentioned. It is 
difficult for education alone to change attitudes and to develop values. 
However, related information and knowledge is a prerequisite to atti- 
tude change. Therefore a careful and efficient combination of the cog- 
nitive and the affective is required. 

The second substantive curriculum matter can be simply stated. 
The traditional interpretation of 'curriculum' in Malaysian schools has 
tei.ded to be the narrow one of prescribed courses of study altliough, of 
course, other aspects of the curriculum in tcrma of total learning ex- 
periences of the child under the school's direction were and are very, 
much in evidence. Also at p.\3sent there is a great deal in the curricu- 
lum and in the present practice that is there just because it has 
always been there. Part of it is relevant and should remain, but some 
of it needs to go and other portions need major surgery or revision if 
it is to survive. The Primary Mathematics and Science Project, which 
is now in its third year of operation, is an atterapt to make the substance 
and the 'deli^^ary' system more releva.it and effective in terms of the 
national needs and aspirations. A similar effort is also being made to 
make the social studies programme in line with the national educational 
objectives. 

1. Problems 

Before referring to some of the problems, two general observa- 
tions may be in order. Firstly, ^:he educational planners and managers 
in Malaysia face problems not unlike those whose solutions are describ- 
ed as 'escaping between the horns of a dilemma'. While the new tech- 
^ niques in education seemingly offer ways to improve present situations, 
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they often require human, technical and financial resourcey wliicli are 
scarce indeed, and often exceed the available suppl)'. Furthermore, 
imported new ideas need to he very carefully evaluated and "acclima- 
tized" to the setting in which they are to be applied. Secondly, the 
educational planners and managers need to weigh competing claims on 
the limited resources available from many points of view. 

In curriculum development, criteria need to be developed lo help 
in deciding which problems will have to be taclded first and on wiiat 
scale. The educational planners and managers need to define more 
clearly rhe broader goals by translating policy matters affecting tlic 
primary school curriculum into more specific targets. Moreover, 
the classic principle in curr culum development, which calls for a 
balance between the needs of the child, tlie needs of the societ>^ and 
the needs of the subject, requires a sharper definition and a more 
systematic study if the principle is to be more than a mere slogan. 

Tlie organization for revising syllabi appears to be working satis- 
factorily. At present, however, the efforts appear to be ad hoc and 
too intuitive. Questions need to be asked such as : is it possible to get 
wider Involvement of experienced teachers in suggesting specifications 
or reviewing those written by others ? Is it necessary to involve- the 
syllabus committee in tlie actual writing of the revision I^ not, what 
arrangements for monitoring and reviewing of the actual ./l iting are 
needed? How can the teachers' attention be called to tho lact that tlic 
content in education should '3e used to help change students in v/ays 
which are not specified in the topics and otlier suggestions in the syllabi? 
Will a specification of the outcomes of education in behavioural terms 
help? If so, can a 'package of intent be organized effectively, whicli 
combines clear objectives, relevant content, and efficient pi'ocedures 
into a meaningful whole for teachers, so meaningful that tiiey will use 
it more from desire than from dictum ? 

With regard to the school curriculum for national unity and the 
related matter of Baiiasa Malaysia as tlie medium instruction, there 
is a great deal which must be done. Careful monitoring of these stra- 
tegies is needed, as well as a great deal more information in order to 
know clearly what the effects of these strategies are so tJiat they can 
be improved. The same can be said of all curriculum areas developed 
and the strategies employed. The difference in tiiis case is not one of 
rationale but of priority. 

Scholars of all disciplines increasingly call for opportunities to 
demonstrate at all levels how their disciplines offer fresh insights into 
contemporary^ problems and provide more valuable instructional expe- 
riences as well. Other groups vie for instructional time in the hope 
that students can be formally exposed to ideas bearing on national 
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development, on human health and welfare, on the preservation or 
improvement of our environment, and other increasingly critical and 
complicated aspects of our lives. And yet there is just a limited 
amount of instructional time available and nearly all of it is presently 
utilized in one way or another. 

Another major problem is that the approach to curriculum revi- 
sion i'? too conservative. As a consequence, when new information and 
new demands appear, often the shortest way out is taken, with the hope 
that the old demands can be reconciled with the new by taking the so- 
called 'enrichment' route. Furthermore, there is a tendency to assume 
tliat every topic or body need to be developed and presented over a long 
time, spiralled and otherwise revisited level by level for students to 
get the message. Too often ideas continue to be elaborated and extend- 
ed unnecessarily, seldom distinguishing what students must or should 
know from what it might be desirable or 'well' for them to know. 

Regarding the curriculum evaluation per se, more work has to 
be done. A more serious evaluation problem at. the moment is cliat the 
results of the regular examinations such as the Grade V assessment 
examination do not carry the same meaning from year to year. This 
is a]so true for special-purpose instrumen t" v^hich have been developed. 
Results vary from year to year merely as a function of die well-known 
fact tliat AO two forms of an examination are exactly alike. This fact 
places severe restrictions on the ability to discuss trends over time. 
However, die problem of equating one set of results with another ^or 
the Grade V assessment exfnination 's at the iTio.nent in the prrjcess 
of partial solution. Human /e sources are now available to make cer- 
tain tJiat future curriculum evaluation efforts utilize tlie best techniques 
possible. In the past the evaluation efforts were too often post hoc. 
There is no reason why future efforts in curriculum development 
should not proD: great deal by using techniques of the so-called for- 
mative evaluation as materials are c^eveloped, and later by using sum- 
madve evalvation tc find out the effects of fully developed curriculum 
packages. 

Turnxn^. to research efforts, the present problem appears to be 
similar to ec ucational research elsew^here, Dut compounded by scarce 
financial resources. There exists a reluctance to invest even a small 
proportion of the educational budget in research, perhaps tlirough mis- 
understanding and 'skepticism'. Despite the scarce resources, the prob- 
lem will have to be tackled. In doing so with a modest beginning effort, 
the question of priorities arises. This problem must be solved and 
some research efforts will have to be commissioned, which can shed 
light on the development of new approaches to current critical problems. 
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At present not enough information has been routinely gathered 
and systematically organized, with which to make bettei' decisions. 
In short, what is needed is a system not unlik'j a management informa- 
tion system for education as a whol^. Justification? will have to be 
given io the expenditures before additional proportions of the Federal 
Government budget can be expected. 

2. New developments 

(a) The Educational Development Centre 

The Educational Development Centre wliich is in the process of 
being established will have the following functions : 

i) to identify national needs and aspirations and to translate 
tliem into curricular specifications; 

ji) to conduct curriculum research and experimentation; 

iii) to plan and di, elop curricular programm^^^ for conuu'j'^us , 
systematic and qualitative development in education; 

iv) to develop and produce curriculum materials such as syllabuses 
of instruction, teachers' guidelines, pupils' learning materials, 
evaluation instruments, audio- visual aids and prototype 
science and other equipment; 

v) to disseminate information on curricular innovations and 
practices to teachers in schools and others in tne community; 

vi) to organize pilot in-service teacher education courses to 
communicate innovative charts and re .isions ; 

vii) to conduct surveys and analyses of significant world-wide 
trends and developments in curriculum specifications and 
teaching practices. 

The nucleus of the Educational Development Centre has already 
been setup to co-oidinate all curriculum revision activities currently 
undertaken by the IvLnistry of Education. Plans have been drawn up for 
the gradual expansion of systematic curriculum research, development 
and evaluation activities, as .the Centre's physical facilities are built up 
and the professional staff trained. It is anticipated that by 1975 the 
Educational Development Centre will be fully operational. 

(b) School Health Programme 

Realizing that a considerable amount of edu :ational wastage may 
be the result of pupils' poor health and non-readir.ess for formal in- 
struction, the Ministry has launched a compre lensive programme 
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for the improvement of pupils' health througli the School Health Pro- 
gramme which has the following components : (a) school health services 
particularly to rural primary scliools ; (b) h ^altli education and liealth- 
ful school living in the school curri:ulum; and (c) school communlD^^ 
co-operation for healtii. Programmer have already been implemented 
for the eventual retraining of all primary school teachers to become 
health education teachers and comrr :jnir> health co-workers. 

(c) Guidance service 

Guidance as a specialized service was introduce ' in schools oaly 
in recent years. The guidance programme was lauac, ' both in the 
primary and secondary schools in 1965. In all schools *^umuiative 
record cards are kept relating to the academic progress and personal 
background of each pupil. These cards p'>'ovidc the means of under- 
standing e pupils' growth and develo^^men. Further, in all schools 
one tcachc has been appointed to be ret lonsi. le for co-ordinating and 
supervising guidance. Hitherto the guidance programme I is tended to 
be concentrated in ttie secondary schools, but incre^'sinp- ...nphasis is 
being given to establishing guidance services in the primary schools. 
It is realized tiiat cfilldren whose parents belong to the lower socio- 
economic group are at a conside_*abIe disadvantage when they begin 
schooling. This initial disadvantage would tend to accumulate and he 
compounded unless tlie probleni is reco^jnized and appropriate steps are 
taken to help these cliildren. While it is true to say that guidance In 
Malaysia is still in its infancy, it raiaks high in the' hierarchy of pri'^ri- 
ties of the Ministry of Education. 

(d) Utilization of behavioural outcome '^ 

Regarding the effectiveness of primary school instruction, it is 
intended to pursue the matter of behavioural outcomes seriously to see 
if they will help. The prospects of coupling tliat effort with the existing 
syllabi and teachers' 'guides and pupils' worksheets like those developed 
by the Primary Science and Mathematics Project, are promising. The 
utili4^"»tion of behavioural objective appears practical and feasible over 
the relatiVi^ly short term. An attempt to use the technique in reporting 
test results is under way and should contribute to liie improvement of 
feedback from examination results. 

(e) Compensatory Education Project 

The Government of Malaysia is committed to the provision of 
equal opportunities for economic and social development for all its 
people. Availa\)le evidence today 'ndicates that the child from a home 
background which is economically and socially deprived and which lacks 
proper orientation towards formal learning has' a low probability of 
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success at schooL It is also generally recognized that deprivation 
starts to build up at an early age and progi*esslvely limits and eventual- 
ly discourages the entry of the disadvantaged child into the mainsl/eam 
of productive social and economic life. The Ministry of Education has 
taken cognisance of the problem as it exists in the primary schools, 
and has just launched the Compensatory Education Project wliich is 
expected to be completed in tlx^^ee years at an estimated cost of M $1 
million. The Project aims not only at assisting primary school 
children witli special educational needs and problems arising from 
social and economic deprivations, but also at preventing a child with 
learning difficulties from becoming a slow learner. Tlie Project 
covers both the primary school stage and the pre- school stage. It is 
concerned with conditions of learning as they arise in the institutions 
(pre-school and primary school) as well as those prevailing outside 
the institutions (home and community). Tliese conditions will be con- 
sidered not only in the urban setting but also in tiie predominantly rural 
setting to be in line with the nation's efforts at overcoming the economic 
and social imbalances among its people. 

(f) Improvement of the instructional delivery system 

Regarding the instructional delivery system for ensuring the 
effectiveness of primary school education programmes, efforts simi- 
lar to the Primary Mathematics and Science Project, the use of educa- 
tional television for in-service teacher training, and later related efforts 
of the Educational Development Centre, and existing efforts of the 
Federal Inspectorate of Schools will be continued and expanded. 

B. Resources 

With the establishment of universal primary education, problems 
like inequalities by regions and by social and regional groupings need 
special attention. Problems imposed by geographical factors can be 
eased by proper mapping of schools. However, this will entail consi- 
derable outlay of planners' time and the provision of financial 
resources for the replacement of sub-standard physical facilities in 
the rural areas and the provision of more adequate and up-to-date faci- 
lities. Social disabilities, which may be caused by poverty and the 
attitudes of parents, is a problem which need further study and quick 
solutions in the light of the Government's plan to restructure the society 
to promote a more equitable distribution of social facilities and econo- 
mic opportunities and activities. 

Although the problem of dropout is now not as acute in Malaysia 
at the first level of education as it was a few years ago, the enrolment 
ratio of 92.1% is still short of the target to provide universal pri- 
mary education. 
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How to Improve the effectiveness of primary education is .dll a 
problem for the Government to solve. While the authorities are con- 
cerned with the problem of primary school dropouts, they are equally 
concerned with other forms of wastage either caused by die pupils' in- 
ability to receive education due to poor health and poor orientation to 
formal education or to the irrelevance of the primary school curriculum* 

Teachers' quality is a persistent problem. While almost all 
teachers in primary schools have received some form of pre- service 
training, the upgrading and up-dating of their knowledge and skills, 
particularly in view of the need to make the primary curriculum more 
relevant to life and not just as a preparation for secondary education, 
is a problem of considerable magnitude, both in terms of the number 
to be retrained and the types of training needed. 

With the programme to convert the English- medium primary 
schools to schools using Bahasa Malaysia as the medium of instruction, 
a programme has been initiated to retrain 5,020 teachers who are not 
fluent in the language. By 1974 it is expected that all the teachers who 
are and will be teaching in the former English- medium primary 
schools will be competent to teach in Bahasa Malaysia. In addition, 
in-service courses, oriented towards the new emphasis on the teaching 
of science and mathematics, the national language, English as a second 
language, and the curricular emphasis for national integration and 
unity, will be conducted to upgrade and up-date primary school 
teachers, particularly those from the rural primary schools. 

By 1970, over 90% of rhe primary school-age population was 
enrolled. An addioonal 3,830 classrooms were constructed under the 
First Malaysia Plan. While Uie number of schools increased from 
4,366 to 4, 380, the main effort was concentrated on the replacement of 
sub-standard schools and the amalgamation of under-utilized schools, 
mainly in the rural areas. 

In West Malaysia, classroom facilities and teacher supply will 
be further expanded and improved substantially in the rural areas to 
meet the projected increase in enrolment from the present 1,500.152 to 
1,605,000 by 1975. In East Malaysia, provision has been made for the 
creation t^f an additional 24, 000 places in primary schools in Sarawak, 
and plans have been finalized for the construction of 778 classrooms in 
Government schools and a further 100 in aided schools in Sabah, 

An initial attempt has been made by the Primary Science and 
Mathematics Project to develop comprehensive teachers' guides and 
pupils' worksheets and simple instructional equipment for the primary 
schools. This activity will be enlarged to include other areas of the 
primary curriculum during the next few years. 
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Public and private enterprises are the main sources of supply for 
the textbooks used in primary schools. The Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka 
(Literature and Language Agency, a quasi- government body devoted to 
the promotion of the use of Malay as the national language) is actively 
engaged in tlie production of textbooka \n tlie national language. Private 
publishers, both local and foreign, are also suppliers of tex :books in 
the national language as well as in the other languages of instruction. 

To judge from public comments, there is need for lowering the 
cost of text±)ooks and by standardization and other means to prolong die 
period of J^eir use. Early in 1972, the Ministry of Education was 
able to gain the co-operation of textbook publishers and distributors to 
reduce the price of all textbooks by 10%. Moreover, school authorities 
are not allowed to change any textbook unless it has been used for at 
least three years. The Ministry has published a recommended list of 
textbooks to be used in schools. The list provides for a comprehensive 
coverage of subjects, level^-^d titles. 

In all these broader opportunities and existing and proposed pro- 
grammes, the specific form of a plan or the elements of a system are 
, less important perhaps than the fact that they have been developed, 
and the process of their development is known. It is with this cLJtious 
optimism that it may be said that Malaysia has come of age educational- 
ly, particularly in the field of primary education. 



Statistics of primary education in Wesc Malaysia 
(public and private schools) 



Table 1. Trends in primary school-age population 
and primary enrolment 



School 
year 



Population of Total Enrolment 

primary school primary ratio (%) 
age (6+ to 11+) enrolment 



Annual 
enrolment 
increase ( %) 



1V65 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



i 394 643 
1 422 589 
1 450 :43 
1 486 334 
I 522 1 24 
1 557 918 
1 593 708 
1 629 502 



1 234 505 
1 281 047 
1 323 924 
1 371 874 
1 398 613 
1 429 649 
1 464 889 
1 500 152 



88.5 
90- 1 
91.3 
92.3 

91. 9 
91.8 
91.9 

92. 1 



3.8 
3.3 
3.6 
i.9 
2.2 
2.5 
2.4 
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Table 2. Enrolment by grade and sex, and repeaters* 

school year 1972 



Total enrolment 





Both sexes 


Girls 


I 


268 956 


128 532 


n 


270 942 


130 490 


III 


256 771 


124 507 


IV 


246 623 


118 439 


V 


241 960 


114 283 


VI 


214 900 


99 888 


Total 


1 500 1 52 


716 139 



* The number of repeaters in primary school is nil, as the system 
provides automatic promotion at this level. 



Table 3. Trends in the teaching staff and number of schools 



School 


Total 


Number of 


Percentage 


Pupil -teacher 


Number 


year 


number of 


female 


female 


ratio 


of 




teachers 


teachers 


teachers 




schools 


1965 


43 498 


15 222 


35.0 


28 


4 706 


1966 


44 942 


16 112 


35.9 


29 


4 689 


1967 


44 605 


15 963 


35-8 


31 


4 619 


1968 


44 326 


15 735 


35-5 


31 


4 459 


1969 


45 175 


16 532 


36.6 


31 


4 457 


1970 


45 307 


16 912 


37.3 


32 


4 443 


1971 


45 699 


17 520 


38.7 


32 


4 411 


1972 


46 833 


18 135 


38.7 


32 


4 401 
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Table 4. Distribution of school by type and size, 
scho ' year 1972 

Number of Enrojment 
schools involved 



A. By type of schools ; 

1. Complete 4 401 1 500 152 

Incomplete ^ 

2. Urban 834 5^4 574 
Rural 3 567 905 578 

3. Public 4 342 i 492 780 
Private 59 7 372 

4. Single sex 237 85 723 
Co-educational 4 164 1 414 429 

5. One-teacher schools 72 

Two- teacher schools , , , ... 

2 

B. By size (number uf pupils) 

50 or less 271 ) 

51 - 99 547 j 
1 00 - 199 I 086 ) 

200 - 299 792 | Not available 

300 - 399 450 ) 

400 - 499 311 I 

500 and over 891 ) 

1. Schools not offeri: g all grades of tiie primary coi-rse. 

2. Data for l971i exlcuding private schools. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN PAKISTAN 



by Sheikh Muizzuddin 



The development of primary education in Pakistan Daa con- 
sidered imperative soon after independence in 1947. Different 
schemes were considered^ but due to financial and adnCnistrative 
problems, the targets of expansion could not be achieved, /Vo real 
programme was launched to make primary education widespread, and 
not much was achieved in raising the percentage of literacy in the 
country during the last 25 years. Textbooks, although under the 
Government control, could not be radically improved, and the 
administration of education continued on the lines inherited from 
the British. The essay type of examinations also did not change* 

Educational research was started on a modest scale at the 
Institute of Education and Research in 1960, and there is urgent 
need of its expansion to guide the methods of spreading ^primary 
education in line with the national desires and goals. Improve- 
ment of the excmination system was also experimented with con- 
siderable success at the Institute. 

In the "Education Policy for 1972-80" endorsed by the pre- 
sent Government, schemes ar^ being proposed to promote universal 
primary education and raise the quality of education at a reduced 
cost. 

When Pakistan emerged as an independent State In 1947 as a re- 
sult of the partition of British India, it inherited an education system 
which was the British legacy to the sub-continent, based upon Lord 
Macauley's theory of downward tiltration which aimed at political ends 
along with the dissemination of knowledge among the masses. It had been 
designed with the purpose of maintaining order of the British rule and en- 
suring a regular supply of personnel for the Government machinery. The 
educational edifice was built from the top: universities were established 
first, and the higher levels of education (especially the universities) were 
given the most weight. Primary education was neglected. 

Bibliographical references will be found at Lue end of Lhe article, 
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Tlie independence of Pakistan brought new hopes, expeditions, 
problems, and responsibilities in its wake. , One of the most important 
and difficult tasks of national reconstruction was that of providing 
education to the vast and illiterate masses. In November 1^)47, three 
months after independence, a conference of leading educationists in 
the country was convened at Karachi to survey the existing and future 
opportunities in the educational field, and to make adequate provisions 
in the light of the special requirements of the people. One of tlicir re- 
commendations was to provide free and compulsory primary education 
within tiiC shortest possible time. The objective of universal free pri- 
mary education was accepted as a basic principle of the State policy in 
the national planning. 

The Commission on National Education in 1959 recommended i 
the target should be to achieve fivo years' compulsory schooling with, 
a period of 10 years, and 8 years' compulsory schooling within a total 
period of 15 years. The Unesco's Regional Meeting of Representatives 
of Asian Member States on Primary andCompulsory Education held at 
Karachi in 1960 adopted the plan of attaining 7 years' universal com- 
pulsory education in all Asian countries by 1980. 

The "Asian Model" was drawn up in 1965. It aiuied at universal 
coverage of the primary school age-group by 1980. But in the case of 
Pakistan it was estimated that only 45 % of the children were in school 
at the time, and the Model, therefore, could not be applied to Pakistan. 

The Government then adopted 1975 as the target year for achiev- 
ing universal primary education of five years' duration, to be furtJier 
extended to 8 years by 1985. This proved to be too ambitious l:)ecause 
the target of accommodating 70% of the children of the school age- 
group in primary schools by 1970, as envisaged by the Third Five-Year 
Plan (1965-70), could not be achieved. As revealed in the "New Edu- 
cation Policy" (1970), out of the total number of 20 million children of 
the school age, not u oi'e than 9 million (45%) were emrolied in pri- 
mary schools. * 

In the "New Education Policy" (1970), the Government recommen- 
ded a phased programme for introducing universal elementary education 
up to Grade VIII. It was proposed to create additional facilities to 
cover about 70% of the children of primary school age (5-10) by 1975, 
and 100% by 1980.* 

According to Che "Educational Policy for 1972-1980", ^ it is pro- 
posed that education br free and universal up to Grade X for all chil- 
dren throughout tlie coi itry, and this would be achieved in two phases. 
The first phase started in October 1972 : education up to Grade VIII 
has been made free for boys and girls in both Government schools and 



* These figures were for combinod East ajid West Paitistan in 1970. 
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schools run by local bodies. In the second phase, star i'.^ in October 
1974, free education will be extended to Grades IX and X in all schools.^ 
Depending upon the response, it is anticipated that primary education 
up to Grade V will become universal for boys by 1^)79 and for girls 
by 1984. It is also expected tiial elementary education will become 
universal up to Grade' VIII, for boys by 1982 and for girls by 19^^7, 

1. The system of prii^ ary e ducation 

Primary education has been made free by the new Government of 
Pakistan in October, 1972. Compulsory education places a direct 
responsibility on parents to send their children to schools on pain of 
punishment. S. multa neously, it entails an obligation for tlie Govern- 
ment to provide facilities for schooling. 

Generally, children at the age of five are admitted to Grade 1 
and complete primary school in[^. {Grades I-V) at the age of 10. The 
dropout rate caused by retardation, stagnation and failures is very 
high. Eighty per cent of the children in the primary grades never 
reach Grade V, but drop out, resulting in wastage of human and finan- 
cial resources, the cost of education being raised by about three to 
four times the basic cost. ^ 

There are three main types of primary schools in Pakistan, run 
respectively by the Provincial Governments, thr local bodies, and the 
missionary institutions. All are regular and graded. The medium of 
instruction in most of the schools in Urdu, except in some special 
English medium institutions. Most of the schools in rural areas are 
single- sex; even in urban areas o'^Iy a few schools are co-educational. 

One-teacher, two-teacher and multi- teacher schools are evenly 
distributed in the rural areas. In urban areas, ^ne teacher per class 
is generally provided in primary schools. Most of the private schools 
were nationalized in October 1972 and taken over by the Provincial 
Governments in the Punjab and Sind. The nationalization of such 
schools was accomplished in the North West Frontier Province in thr 
early 1950s. 

A. Administration and control 

Primary- education in each district is under the administrative 
and supervisory control of the District Inspector of Schools. He is 
the executive officer for the district, but has the responsibilities of 
supervising instruction and examinations in the primary grades, and 
also of preparing schemes for the expansion of primary education in 
the district. The District Inspector is an employee of the Education 
Department in the Provincial Government. He is assisted by a num- 
ber 01 Assistant Inspectors, for physical education and for technical 
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education. An Assistant Inspector carries out supervisory funcMons 
in the 50 to 200 primary schools in his area. A similar admin stra- 
tive set-up functions separately for girls' education. 

The following diagram shows the administrative set-up of 
primary education in a province. 

Minister of Education 

Secretary Education 

Regional Director 



Divisional Inspectors 
District Inspectors 
Assistant District Inspectors 
Headmasters 



Divisional Inspectresses 
District Inspectress 
Assistant District Inspectresses 
Headmistresses 



B. Size of primary education in (West) Pakistan ^ 

Primary school -age population 
Total enrolment in primary schools 
Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 
Primary enrolment ratio 
Total number of teachers 
Proportion of female teachers 
Proportion of trained teachers 
Pupil- teacher ratio 
Total number of schools 
Pupil expenditure on education, all levels 



6 million (1972) 
4. 6 million 
24 % 
48% 

95 )00 (1970) 
22 % 

91.6% 
33 

40. 000 



7,000 million 
Rupees ^ol which 
2,000 million 
capital expenditure) 
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C. Procedure of evaluation and promotion of pupils 

The responsibility of evnluating and promoting pupil; from 
Grades I to V in the primary schools lies with the Assistant Oistrict 
Inspectors, who administer promotion tests to the pupily. The tests 
are generally of the essay type. In the middle and high schools, the 
promotion examinations are I'eld by the school. A student who passes 
the Grade V examination in a primary school is issued a ce 't^ficate 
for admission to Grade VI. According to the "Educational Policy for 
1972-80", the promotion of students from Grades 1 to IX must be 
automatic instead of dependent upon the result of tlie annual examina- 
tions. Periodic tes^^^^ * re to be held by tlie teachers botli for evaluation 
and instruction- 

1 1. Orientation of primary education 

The goals and aims of primary education as stated in the Curri- 
culum for primary schools in Pakistan 2 are briefly the following: 

i) ro provide education which will develop the moral, phv-^'cal 
and mental aspects of tlie child 'a personality; 

ii) to equip the child, according to his abilities and aptitudes, 
with the basic knowledge and skills necessary for an individual 
as well as for a citizen, and which should also be useful for 
further education; 

iii) to awaken in the child a sense of civic responsibilities and 
patriotism ; 

iv) to liiy in the child the foundation of desirable attitudes, in- 
cluding habits of industry, personal i itegrity, curiosity and 
het^ilhy physical activity. 

Tlie following two objectives, out rf those accepted by Unesco, 
have a t ) been considered in framing the curriculum: 

i) to develop international understanding and a spirit of uni- 
versal brotherhood; 

ii) to inculf^ate a scientific attitude. 

Since the creation of Pakistan, efforts have been made to shape 
appropriate curricula. The first Educational Conference (1947) em- 
phasized the need fnr an education which should preserve the moral 
and spiritual values of Islam, inculcate in students the principles of 
tolerance, benevolence and universal brotherhood, and at the same 
time be suited to the wishes of the people. As a result of the recom- 
mendations of this Conference, a six- year plan for education was for- 
mulated. The guidelines suggested in this plan were followed up to 
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1959 when a Commission on National Education was set up to develop 
a policy suited to the needs of tiiat time. Tliis Commission recommen- 
ded some radical changes. Curriculum committees for primary and 
secondary education were constituted. Tliey formulated objectives and 
guidelines foi curriculum development and instructional purposes. 
The "Educational Policy for 1972-80" also stresses the need for die 
reorganization and reorientation of curricula and syllabi at all levels 
in accordance with the growing needs of the "ociety. 

There are multifarious problems being faced in the revision of 
the usual teaching- learning processes in Pakistan. A few of the prob- 
lems are listed in brief; 

i) Research has to be conducted for identifying the patterns of 
biological, sociological and psychological needs of children 
in the context of Pakistan environment. 

ii) Difficulties in making the students inceptive to Islamic values, 
to their social duties as well as to technology have to be 
removjd. 

iii) Co-ordmation between the educational and other social agen- 
cies which promote the cause of education is to be planned. 

iv) Follow-up studies on the curricula need to be carried out in 
order to know the results of implementing the new schemes. 

Research studies on primary education iiave mainly been conduc- 
ted at the Institute of Education and Research, Laiiore, since I960. A 
study to find the basic Urdu vocabulary of West Pakistan's pupils in 
Grades I to VIII was conducted by the Institute in the years 1963-66, 
and rhe results were compiled class-wise for the districts and regions 
of the four provinces of West Pakistan. 

In order to familiarize primary teachers with the content and 
methodology of diff«^ren: subjects, a science guide in English was pre- 
pared after a pilot study, translated into Urdu and Sindhi and distri- 
buted to about 100,000 p"-imary teachers after a short training in i d 
use; and a similar teachers' guide in mathematics is under print at 
ihe Institute. 

The Institute also conducted studies on primary education, e.g. 
on students and teachers for the National Commission on Manpower arj 
Education in the years 1968-70, and on faciliries in schools in 1072. 

A functional literacy pilot study on a sample of four schools has 
been completed, the aim of which was to produce 'materials covering 
the needed content in the shortest possible time, and a comprehensive 
literacy programme under the patronage of the Government is included 
in the Fourth Five -Year Plan. 
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Some other studies on prograrrimed instruction, evaluation and 
administration have been conducteu by the post- gi-aduate students of 
the Institute. 

III. Resources for universal primary education 

Un. versa! primary education in Pakistan is the responsibility of 
the Provincial Governments. Tlie private sector's endeavours are also 
subsidized by the Government in the form of gT.*ants to recognized in- 
stitutions. Some special schools are financed by the students through 
high fees paid by them. Formerly there was so little help from private 
enterprise in spreadi .g education that the nationalization of schools 
was considered a necessary step towards making primal^ education 
universal in the shortest time. Tlie main problems encountered arc 
those relatin;:; to (I) finance, (ii) provision of buildings, (iii) supply of 
teachers, and (iv) production of text±)Ooks and teaciing materials. 

A. Finance. After the nationalization, ail the expenditure on 
primary education have to be met hy the Provincial Governments. Tlie 
schools run by local tx)dies (municipal committees) and special types 
of schools run by Christian organizations are financed out of their own 
resources. 

At present less than 2 % of the G.N. P. is spent on education, and 
it is expected that by 1980 the total expenditure on education \vill repre- 
sent about 4% of the G.N. P. Tliis comes close to the target recom- 
mended by Unesco for developing countries. 

B. Buildings . The provision ol '^uildings is the main item in the 
plans for opening new schools. A fairl / large number of buildings have 
been constructed, but many fall short of the climatic requirements. 
Many schools have been established on the assurances given by the local 
commurdfies to provide school buildings ; many have come into exis- 
tence and have continued functioning under the shade of trees and other 
improvised arrangements. This is one of the causet; of the heavy drop- 
out rate and cf the low standard of instruction in the primary schools. 

Tho majority of schools havt mats for the pupils to sit on, and 
only a few provide chairs. The main teaching aid is a blackboard. A 
major problem in the universalization of primary education will be to 
provide accommodations fjr additional enrolment. It is envisaged in 
the "Educational Policy for 1972-80" that 38,000 classrooms will be 
constructed in order to accommodate the increased enrolment. ^ Stan- 
dard designs and specifications for various types and sizes of low-cost 
school buildings will be prepared, keeping in view the local conditions 
and the construction materials available in the neighbourhood. 
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C. Tcache- -- In West Pakistan, in 1947, about 50% uf the 
primary teachers were trained, and tins percentage went i'p to 92 in 
1970; about 17% of the teaching force were women, and the percentage 
increased to about 22% in 1970. Education at the primary stage is 
segregated, and only female teachers are employed in the separate 
primary schools for girls. ^ 

Tlie universalization of elementary education (Grades I-Vlll) 
will require about 225,000 additional teachers. Tlic existing teacher 
training institutions will turn out about 75,000 teachers during the 
8-year period ending in 1980. An additional 75,000 teachers will be- 
come available from the general stream of education in high schools 
and colleges w'lere education is being introduced as an optional subject. 
The balance o." 75,000 teachers v ill be provided by the establishment 
of a National Literac^^ Corps drawn from locally available employed 
persons, retired civil servants, ex service men, and university and 
college students through tlie National Service Corps. 

D. Textbooks and teaching materials. Tlie general practice up 
to 1961 relating to textlx)oks in Pakistan \vas that authors and pulilishers 
were invited to submit books for various grades. The educational 
authorities, on the basis of review and assessment, rated these books 
and proscribed the best. Since 1961, textbook publication has come 
under the control of the Government. Ail t^'pes of textbooks, whether 
in Urdu or i!)nglish, are written by selected authors and are now pro- 
duced by the Provincial Textbook Boards. 

The procedure for the prescription and publication of textbooks 
has been examined by a numh)er of committees from t^me to time, and 
steps have been taken to improve tJie qualify of the curriculum and the 
textlxjoks.^ To begin with, the syllabi were revises! during the years 
1948-49. Books v;ere written and published on the basis of competitions : 
different authors and publishers prepared a number of books, which, 
subject to their merits, were approved by tlie education authorities as 
textbooks md prescribed for different legions and districts. A further 
revision of the syllabi took place in the years 1953-54, and again the 
books were prepared on a competitive basis. The Curriculum Commit- 
tees for primary and secondary education, set up on the recom- 
mendation of the Commission on National Education, again revised the 
curricula in 1960. 

The Commission observed tiiat rrost textbooks were written by 
subject specialists who lacked understanding of the problems involved 
in teaclaing school children. Besides, they were biglily priced. The 
Commission tlieretore recommended that the Government play an a'^tive 
and central part in the production ol textbooks for all levels. Textbook 
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Boards were thus established at the provincial level for the prescrip- 
tion of syllabi from Grade I to Grade VIU, preparation of textbooks, 
management of the printing of textbooks, and prod ^jct ion of supple mcMi- 
tary materials related to die textbooks and guidebooks for teachers. 

In 1966 the curricula were again reviewed, and textbooks which 
had been used sine a 1961 were revised. During the period from 1967 
to 1971 the curricula were revised twice, but still remain to be published. 
The "Plducatioaal Policy for 1972-80" has also stressed the need for 
the revision of the curri.cula "to eliminate overloading, to emphasize 
learning of concepts and skills, and to eiicoarage observation, explora- 
tion, experimentation, practical work and creative expression". The 
implemctation of this policy is in process : new curricula arc being- 
developed and tried out, and new books will be p iolished after experi- 
mentarion. 

Supplementary books for various subjects such as science, social 
studies, Urdu, are available. Tliey are produced by private enterprises 
and ai'e sold at high prices in the open market, but are not widespread. 
In the "Educational Policy for 1972-80", it lias been assured that text- 
hooks and writing materials will be given free to primary school chil- 
dren according to a phased programme. Library books will also be 
provided by the Government to all the schools. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATiON IN THE PHILIPPINES 
by Minda C, Sutaria 

The growing awareness among Filipinos of the advantages of 
education^ the high population growth rate and the steady increase 
in tixe Government appropriation for educa*Hon have contributed to 
the rapid growth and inprovement of the primary education aystem 
since its establishment4 

The enormity of the system hao given rise to problems in re- 
source development^ production^ distribution and promotion which 
defy solution and militate against making primary education uni- 
versal. Such problems stem from deficient financing which leads 
to inadequacy of classrooms^ teacher quality, bonks, materials, 
facilities, supplies, and other infrastructural variables. 

Measures taken towards solving these problems have been ren- 
dered inadequate by the rapid school population growth. Inputs 
from the private sector have helped ease the problems, but they 
do not suffice. The reorganization of the total education system 
may yet reduce the problems that plague the system. 

The primary school curriculum is currently being reoriented 
to the demands of the New Society, Innovative scheduling has 
been adopted to make available larger blocks of time for work- 
oriented and civic action projects which are supportive of the 
goals of the present reform movement. The curriculum has been 
enriched to include objectives that are relevant to national de- 
velopment goals. 

Primary education is fundamental for individual and social 
development* The Government and the people have evinced belief 
in this thesis by appropriating a tremendous portion of the year- 
ly outlay for it, by helping equip the schools and by keeping a 
steadily increasing nmber of children in school, 

\. The system of primary education 

The system of primary education of the Philippines has expanded 
and improved tremendously since its establishment more than 7 decades 
ago. Its unprecedented growth during the recent decades may be attri- 
buted to the deepening awareness among the masses of the benefits edu- 
cation brings, the country's runaway population growth rate of 3.1%, 
which considerably increases school enrolment annually, and the steadily 
increasing budget appropriations for education, which reflects the 
interest of the Government in fulfilling the mandate of the 1935 Constitu- 
tion^ to "provide at least free public primary instruction, . 

1. The new Constitution which was ratified on 17 January 1973 is 
now in effect. 
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Primary education In the Philippines consists of Grades I tj VI, 
and most private and some public schools also operate kindergarten 
classes. It was a seven-grade course until 1940, when an acute school 
crisis led to the enactment of the Educational Act of 1940 ' which shorten- 
ed primary education to six years. Thirteen years later, ^he Educatio- 
nal Act of 19532 restored Grade Vll, but the strlngejicy of funds has 
hampered the Implementation. ot such provision. Only a few exclusive 
private schqols in the large cities have been able to offer Grade VII. 

Primary education is free and compulsory. The old and new 
Constitutions provide for free primary education, while the Educational 
Act of 1953 requires all parents to enrol their children in the school year 
following their seventh birthday and keep them in school until they have 
completed the primary course. 

Compulsory attendance in school may be waived when the distance 
from the home of a child to the nearest school exceeds three kilometres 
and the school is not conveniently available to him, considering the 
existing means of transportation he has access to. It may also be 
waived when a child is mentally ill or physically unable to enter school, 
in which case a certificate of a duly licensed physician is sufficient 
evidence. Poor economic condition of a child's parents may be another 
justification for a waiver of compulsory school attendance. 

School entrance age is seven. The feasibility of lowering it to six 
is currently being studied, since there is evidence that six-year old kin- 
dergarten pupils are ready for learning tasks in Grade I. Schools open 
in June. New pupils are admitted only during the designated enrolment 
period, and transfer from one school to another is allowed only at the 
beginning of each semester. 

Primary schools are either public or private. The latter are or- 
ganized and operated by private individuals or corporations. They do 
not receive direct financial aid from the Government, but are regulated 
and supervised by the State. They need to secure authorization from the 
Government to operate. If they comply with Government regulations 
within one year, they are granted Government recognition. The Secre- 
tary of Education and Culture issues the permits to operate and grants 
Government recognition to private schools upon the recommendation of 
the Director of Private Schools. 

Private schools are either denominational or non-denomi.national. 
The former are owned and operated by churches or religious corpora- 
tions, the majority of which are Roman Catholic. Religion is invariably 
a part of their curricula. 

1« Commonwealth Act 856. 

2. Republic Act 896 
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Primary schools may be complete, i.e. offering Grades I to VI, 
and in many cases even kindergarten education ; or incomplete, when 
they offer only some grades, such as Grades I andll. or I to IV. Some 
public sc/iools in remote villages have only one or tvvo teachers who 
teach eitlwr one or two grades eacu, or a multi -grade class. 

All O'Ublic primary schools are co -educational. Most private 
primary schools in the cities admit pupils of one sex, while thOoe in tlie 
provinces ;ienerally accommodate pupils of both sexes, 

A fen special primary schools cater for retarded and physically 
harHi^apped children. 

A. Administration and contra* 

The Department of Education and Culture administers and controls 
primary schools through the Bureau of Public Schools and the Bureau 
of Private Schools. Each bureau is headed by a director who administers 
the schools through a system of superintendencies. The private primary 
schools are administered through the regional superintendents and super- 
visors, while the public primary schools are administered through the 
division superintendents and supervisors. 

The centralized organizational set-up of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Culture depicted in the chart on the following page implies that 
both the public and private primary schools are governed by the same 
policies. The method of implementation of these policies may, however, 
vary with each bureau. 

Steps are presently being undertaken to reorganize the Department 
of Education and Culture. When this is done, both the public and private 
schools will be administered through the proposed eleven regional offices 
and will have co-ordinative relationships with the new Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Education. Under such a set-up, academic standards in both the 
public and private schools may be brought to comparable levels. 

B. Size of primary education, school year 1970/1971 

At an average increase of about 6% annually during the last fifteen 
years, primary school enrolment has increased to about eight million. 
This number, a far cry from the 150,000 enrolment in 1901, is unevenly 
dispersed in more than 40,000 public and private schools. 

The following table gives an idea of the size of the primary educa- 
tion system in 1970/71 : 
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Total enrolment in primary schools 
Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 
Total number of teachers ( 1969/70 ) 
Proportion of female teachers ( 1968/69 ) 
Proportion of trained teachers 
Number of pupils per teacher ( 1969/70) 



6 897 589 



48% 



234 420 



79% 
100% 



29 



Total number of schools 



40 023 



Recurrent public expenditure in education, 
all levels ( million Pesos ) 

i ) proportior pent In primary education 



87.31% 



994.43 



ii ) primary pi^r-pupil cost ( Pesoo ) 



102. 17 



In the private primary schools, retention of .pupils is practised. 
In the public schools, however, a non -retention plan, better known as 
the continuous progression scheme, was adopted in 1971. In this scheme, 
every child is provided with educational experiences that ensure his 
optimum growth. Emphasis is placed on his maximum development 
rather than on achievement of arbitrary minimum requirements. 

C, Medium of instruction 

While it is a national policy to use the local vernacular as the me- 
dium of instruction in the first two grades, and to teach English and 
Filipino as special subjects, private primary schools use English as the 
medium of instruction from Grade I. In the public schools, the medium 
of instruction shifts from the vernacular to English in Grade III. In 
some school divisions, where there are adequate instructional materials 
and teachers competent to leach in Pilipino, this is used as the medium 
of instruction from Grade I to Grade VI. In a few school divisions. 
Grade I classes are taught in Pilipino on an experimental basis. 

II. Orientation of primary education 

Primary education in the Philippines aims at "developing the spiri- 
tual, mental and physical capabilities of the child; providing him with 
experiences in the democratic way of life; and inculcating attitudes neces- 
sary for enlightened, patriotic, upright, and useful citizenry ".^ It is 
directed towards the provision of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which 

1. Philippines. Board of National Education. Tf.e revised elemen- 
tary education programe of 1970. Manila JjSlOJJ 
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are fundamental to personal growth and modern living in a developing 
society. It is intended to provide literacy and develop in the individual 
cognitive power, numerical ability and communication skills. 

The benefits of primary education are expected to be reflected in 
increased social participation, better responsiveness to social change 
and greater employment possibilities J 

The present restructuring of Philippine society, in line with 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos' reform movement, has given rise to 
the need for reorienting the curricula at all levels of education to the 
imperatives of the New Society. The need to accelerate manpower deve- 
lopment, which the New Society emphasizes, underscores the impor- 
tance of primary education that can serve as a strong foundation for the 
development of desirable work attitudes and skills at the middle level. 
A step has been taken in this direction with the adoptiv^n of a work -orien- 
ted curriculum. 

The primary school curriculum has been modified and enriched to 
include not only work -oriented objectives but also others that have rele- 
vance to national development goals. Its scope has beei broadened to 
include population education, prevention of drug addiction, development 
of moral values, co-operative education, and land reform. An innova- 
tive system of scheduling has also been adopted, which allows larger 
blocks of time for work experiences designed to develop desirable atti- 
tudes towards work and work skills, to maximize the use of availablu 
facilities and equipment, and to make possible pupil participation in civic 
action projects in consonance with a youth civic action programme 
launched by the Department, which dovetails with the Government's 
youth and community development programme. 

Cae type of innovative schedule introduced in several primary 
schools has been termed the "half-half" or " 50-50" plan: in this scheme^ 
all academic subjecta are taken up either during the mornxng or after- 
noon session so that the other session can be devoted to work on a pro- 
ject ; in the primary schools, this plan is generally followed once a week. 
Its impact has been found to be greater than when pupils worked on pro- 
jects for one period five times a week. 

The reorientation and enrichment of the primary school curricu- 
lum necessitates the development of new instructional materials and the 
revision and enrichment of existing materials, the retraining of teachers 
to raise their competence to a level that will make them capable of 

1. Philippines. Presidential Commission to Survey Philippine Edu- 
cation [VOSVO) .-.Eduoation for national developmentj new pat- 
terns^ new directions /education survey report/. Manila, 1970. 
p. 67 
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handling the reoriented and enriched curriculum with maximum efficien- 
cy and effectiveness, the acceleration of the production and distribution 
of materials, the Improvement of evaluation procedures, the use of feed- 
back strategies, and the intensification of supervision, to bring about a 
better teaching, and consequently, educational output tliat matches the 
primary education goals. 

The Ijjiplemeptation of these programmes can be inhibited ,by in- 
sufficiency of fa*;ds, inadequacy of the personnel to institute the changes 
deFired and to perform the new tasks that such chu.iges may require, 
lack of co-ordination among the personnel, and unreceptiveness to change 
on the part not only of the teachers, but also of the parents and the com- 
munity. 

The reorganization of the education system, which will result in 
the consolidation of public and private primary schools under one bureau 
and a better matching between the man and the job, constitutes a reform 
calculated to improve primary education in the country. 

The staffing patterns of the Bureau of Elementary Education and of 
the new regional offices through which the primary schools will be admi- 
nistered and supervised are being laid out. Simultaneously, the primary 
school curriculum is being reassessed to determine how it can be geared 
to national development goals in the context of the emerging New Society, 
and at the same time be made to attain the educational objectives arti- 
culated in the new Constitution . . to inculcate love of country, teach 
the duties of citizenship and develop moral character, personal disci- 
pline, and scientific, technological, and vocational efficiency" 

Programmes and projects supportive of these educational objec- 
tives and the national development goals are currently being identified, 
structured aid made ready for ^riiplementation . 

To obtain data that will be useful in the retraining of primary 
school teachers, the Bureau of Public Schools is presently undertaking 
a systems analysis of the four -year ( 1968-1972) national in-service train- 
ing programme which involves its 21 regional in-service training centres. 
This project requires the services of a large complement of educational 
researchers and research aids. Since the Bureau does not have a suffi- 
cient number of qualified personnel to work on it, graduate students of 
education have been called upon to help, while some supervisory person- 
nel who teach research methods part-time have volunteered to advise 
them^ The graduate studenls will be allowed to present their work in 

project to fulfil partial requirements for a mater's degree. Under 
such an arrangement, ther^ is hope of completing the study and providing 
useful data in time for the operaticn of the primary education system 
in the reorganized set-up* 
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ill, Rerources for universal primary eaucatlon 

To achieve universal primary education and to maintain it at a 
high standard, the school population growth must be matched with a 
coriesponding Increase in educational resouices. Where the resources 
GO not increase as fast as the population growth, a school crisis is in- 
evitable. In such a crisis, educating the pupils becomes a doubly diffi- 
cult task, and consequently, the quality of educatioD. suffers. 

The enormity of the primary education system has spawned prob- 
lems in resource development, production, distribution and promotion, 
which continually defy solutions. As the school population multiplies, 
these problems grow in magnitude and measures taken to solve them 
soon become inadequate, 

In spite of the fad that the primary schools receive a major por- 
tion of the total outlay for education, financing of primary education has 
been perennially deficient. Comparable data available indicate that finan 
cial support for primary education in the country is not nearly as ade- 
quate as in Malaysia where, for instance, the expenditure per pupil in 
1962 Wk'S Che equivalent of P. 182 in contrast to P. 82 only in the Philippines 

From the standpoint of the universally accepted thesis that quality 
education is expensive education, there is still much to be desired in the 
quality of primary education in the country. 

Financing primary education will be problem -laden for as long as 
the dimensions of the educational burden increase. The report of the 
Presidential Commission to Survey Philippine Education corroborates 
this in the following statement: 

"The sheer impact of enrolment increase will, under present 
patterns, necessitate an average expansion in expenditures of 
no less than ten per cent annually, a rate higher than the pro- 
jected growth in gross national product".^ 

This means that the resource requirements for universal primarv 
education cannot be adequately met at present. As a result, efforts are 
unceasingly being directed towards encouraging teachers to adopt teach- 
ing strategies that are effective even with inadequate instructional re- 
sources, "o exercise their innovativeness in supplementing the insuffi- 
cient resources supplied by the Government, and to enlist the aid of all 
sectors in the commimity in providing educational resources required 
for universal primary education. 



1- Ibid. p. 125 
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The Government is constitutionally and legally comnnitted to sup- 
port primary education. It allocates 30% of the total national appropria- 
tion for education, and abuut 87% of this goes to the public school sys- 
tem. I In 1968/69, 96.8% of the expenditure for the public school system 
was for primary and special education. Of this percentage, about 95%i 
was spent or personnel, primarily teachers.'^ This means that only 
about 5% of the total expenditure for the public primary schools was 
used foi:,the purchase^af educational materials and supplies. This 
accounts for the serious lack of textbooks, materials and supplies in 
the public primary schools. 

The enactment in 1968 of Republic Act 5447, otherwise known as 
the Special Education Fund Law, has helped impiove the financing of 
primary schools ; but with the high rate of school population increase, 
it cannot be depended upon to solve the problem of school financing. 

This justifies the recommendations made by the Presidential Com- 
mission to Survey Philippine Education, namely, to adopt reforms in the 
directiOL of shifting the financial responsibility from the Government to 
the local authorities, to develop new revenue sources, and to improve 
the operationa' administration of financial functions. 3 

Inadequate financing explains the inadequacy of other resources, 
such as classrooms, teachers, facilities, instructional equipment and 
materials, textbooks and reference books. 

The yearly enrolment growth in the public primary schools de- 
mands about 6,500 new classrooms and replacement and /or replenish- 
ment of existing facilities in an equal number of existing classrooms at 
the primary level, a problem which is magnified every year on account 
of the incapacity of the system to meet emerging needs. 

The Government launched a 51 million peso school building pro- 
gramme in 1966. As of 30 June 1970, no less than 97, 815 classrooms 
had been built, but the problem of classroom shortage has been far from 
solved. Beside the inadequacy of classrooms, the faulty design of the 
buildings completed and the inefficient system of allocating them add up 
to the problem. There are still many classes all over the country that 
are housed in dilapidated, sub-standard or borrowed buildings. 

The Government has provided a sufficient number of teachers for 
the public primary schools. For an enrolment of 6 855 501 in 1969/70, 
there were 234 420 teachers. Since the overall teacher -pupil ratio has 

1. Ibid. p. 127 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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now been reduced to 1:29, it can be stated that the primary education 
system does not suffer from quantitative inadequacy of the teaching 
force; there are, however, indications of qualitative inadequacy. 

To improve the quality of teachers, efforts have been directed 
cowards upgrading their competence. In tlie oublic schools, this is done 
mainly through the 21 regional in-service trainin • :entres where in-ser- 
vice education programmes are regularly held. Teachers arc encour- 
aged to undertake research, especially of the action -research type, and 
to pursue advanced courses in graduate schools in the country and abroad. 
The more deserving teachers are awarded scholarships or granted stud; 
leave privileges as incentives for professional improvement. In bot- . u.c 
public and private primary scliools, in-service training of tea^^;^TS is 
the responsibility of each individual school head. 

To further upgrade teacher competence, the '^acher education 
programme was revised in 1970 by the Board of N .aonal Education, the 
highest policy-making body in education. It now pro\ ides an education 
that is more relevant to the situation and problems in cue community 
and the country at large. Empliasis is placed upon increased pi*ovision 
for a broader base of general education and appropriate specialization 
in various areas of interest. Another feature of tlie revised programme 
is the adoption of the poPcy of selective admission and retention in tea- 
cher training institutions. 

The development, production, and distribution of luxtbooks, h.i\c 
been a major and continuing concern during the recent decade^. With 
the textbook -pupil ratio at almost 1: 5, there is still need to step up text- 
book development and production. 

Certain textbook adoption policies and practices slacken the pro- 
cess of making suitable textbooks available to the intended students. 
The Textbook Board reviews and approves textbooks for use in public 
schools. Since it is not adequaf^ly staffed, it sends books for review 
to teachers and supervisors in tht who have other duties to perform. 
Consequently, the review often t^kes a long time to be completed ; in fact, 
it normally takes several years for a book to be approved and adopted. 
By the time it is printed, it is due for **evision, and by the time it reaches 
the schools, it is al/nost obsolete. 

There are unrealistic regulations that govern the authorship and 
publication of textbooks which affect their quiillty. Such regulations do 
not permit authorship of personnel who are in the Department of 
Education and Culture. Recognizing the capacity of these personnel to 
\mprove the quality of textbooks, the Presidential Commission to Survey 
Philippine Education recommended that they be allowea to write textbooks. 
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The centralization of authority for the procurement of teaching 
materials, equipment and supplies has become a roadblock to their 
efficient purchase and distribution. The system of procurement is 
governed by regulations prescribed centrally in Manila. The Depart- 
ment is in turn subject to regulations of the Bureau of Supply Co-ordina- 
tion. The unhappy consequence is the procurement of resources thpt do 
not suit local conditions, in addition to the slowing clown o^ the procure- 
ment and distribution process, which becomes disadvantageous to the 
schools. The Presidential Commission made a Study of the process and 
concluded .hat too much red tape has hampered the procurement and dis- 
tribution of school resources. It is hoped that the reorganization of the 
Government, which is intended in particular to cut the red tape and acce- 
lerate organizational functioning, will improve the system. 

The problems of the primary education system with regard to re- 
sources are both quantitative and qualitative. What the Government has 
not been able to provide, the community has provided through Parent - 
Teacher Associations, AH over the country, there are numerous cases 
where school buildings, facilities, supplies, and materials serve as 
mute testimonies of community interest in helping provide for universal 
primary education. 



Statistics of primary educ ation 
(public and private schools) 



Table 1. Primary school enrolment, 1965-70 



School 
year 



Total primary 
enrolment 



Annual enrolment 
increase {%) 



1965/66 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 



5 815 675 

6 193 128 
6 407 268 
6 700 367 
6 855 501 



6.5 
3.5 
4.6 
2.3 
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Table 2. Enrolment by tirade and sex, and repeaters, 
sc^ool year P68/69 



Grade 


Toial enrolment 
Both sexes Girls 


( both sexes ) 


I 


1 542 637 


727 588 


13R 714 


II 


1 244 3 17 


594 558 


76 580 


III 


1 165 584 


560 890 


70 890 


IV 


1 042 891 


510 416 


44 849 


V 


921 093 


456 320 


49 314 


VI 


777 427 


390 608 


15 246 


VII 


6 268 


3 460 




Total 


6 700 2 17 


' ^43 840 


395 593 



Table 3. Tren^Js in the teaching staff and the number of schools 



School 
year 


Total no. 
of teachers 


Female 
Number 


teachers 
Percentage 


No . of pupils 
per teacher 


No. of 
schools 


1965/66 


185 086 


144 124 


78 


31 


37 633 


1966/67 


208 745 


163 29 1 


78 


30 


37 571 


1967/68 


207 614 


162 044 


78 


31 


37 764 


1968/69 


221 856 


174 672 


79 


30 


38 776 


1969/70 


234 420 


• • • 


< • • 


29 


39 174 
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PRIMARY EDUCA^nON IN SINGAFCuH 



by Lee Sow Ling 



The re-'Orientation and qualitative improvement of primary 
education has posed problems mainly in the areas of teachers and 
textbooks. Government policies formulated to solve these prob- 
lems involve, 

1, the expansion and upgrading of teacher education by 
re- structuring pre-service training as well as by 
"providing advanced professional in-service courses; 

2. the re- orientation and updating of the approaches and 
techniques of teaching in the schools through work- 
shops and guidance to teachers provided by the 
Ministry of Education; and 

2. the production of textbooks and other instructional 
materials necessary for the implementation of the 
changes in the curriculum of primary education. 

I. The system of primary education 

The system of education in Singapore is highly centralized, with 
considerable uniformity of structure, curriculum and organization of 
schools. The primary course is covered in a 6-year period from 
Primary 1 through Primary 6 (Grades I to VI). All primary school 
pupils follow a common curriculum and sit for a common national pri- 
mary school- leaving examination at the end of the 6-year course. 

Except for a very small number, all primary schools in Singapore 
are complete schools. Of the incomplete schools, a number pro- 
vide specifically for repeat pupils at the Primary 6 level, while others 
with comparatively larger enrolments provide instruction from Primary 
3 through 6, and a few (which also happen to be the one- or two- teacher 
schools) cater for pupils at Primary 1 to 4 levels. None of the incom- 
plete schools are Government schools. The number of schools with one 
or two teachers is almost negligible. These are in effect private but 
registered tuition classes catering for small groups of learners (from 
12 to 130). 
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Many primary schools are co-educational, the ratio between co- 
educational schools and single-sex schools being almost 6:1. General- 
ly, the older established primary schools, both of the Government and 
Government-aided types, are single-sex schools, while almost all the 
Government schools established within the last decade are co- educa- 
tional. This Is particularly true of the English-medium schools. The 
Chinese- medium sc'iools have been co-educational for a much longer 
time. 

Education for disabled children is provided by non- governmental 
agencies in a number of special schools but is assisted by the Ministry 
of Education which provides teachers. These schools cater for a wide 
age range, and where possible the normal primary school curriculum 
is tau^t to children of primary-school age. The Government recently 
announced the setting up of a Special Education Unit in the Ministry of 
Education in order to improve provision in this area of education. 

A. Administration and control 

All primary schools in Singapore come under the direct control 
of the Ministry of Education. In terms of administration, they fall into 
two categories namely Government schools and Gvovernment-aided 
schools. Government schools are established, financed and managed 
through the Ministry of Education. The Government-aided schools 
were first established by various religious missions, organizations or 
groups of individuals and, though controlled by the Government, are 
administered by school management boards responsible to the estab- 
lishing mission, organization or group. 

The control exercised by the Ministry of Education over the 
Government-aided schools extends from appointment of teachers to 
overall supervision of all aspects of the school's activities. The main 
differences between Government and Government-aided schools lie in 
the areas of finance, responsibility for day-to-day management and 
status of staff employed. 

Fina icial assistance to Government-aided schools comes by way 
of payment of capital grants, staff salaries and capitation grants based 
on enrolment size to cover contingent expenditure. The Government 
subsidy meets all essential expenditure although additional facilities 
may be provided by occasional donations from other sources. 

Principals and staff oi Government-aided schools whose appoint- 
ments have to be approved by the Ministry of Education, do not enjoy 
full Government employee status although their remuneration is based 
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on the same rates as those applicable to Government school principals 
and teachers. 

In all other respects, there is no distinction between Government 
and Government-aided schools. Both types of schools are attended by 
pupils free of charge, are similarly structured, offer the same curri- 
culum and prepare pupils for.Xhe same national exan Inations at the 
end of the primary school course. 

The continued existence of such a system is likely to facilitate 
the achievement of the two major goals : nation-building through 
education, a .J qualitative development of education within the context 
of continuing industrialization. The achievement of these goals calls 
for rapid and perhaps radical policy developments, and the effective- 
ness jf policy implementation can be maximized only if the functioning 
of all parts of the education system is co-ordinated through direct 
control and close supervision. 

B. Size of primary education (public and private) in 1972 



Primary school-age population 

(Ages 6-12 inclusive, 1971 estimate) 393 400 

Total enrolment in primary schools 

(June. 1972) 354 748 

Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 47 % 

Primary enrolment ratio 90% 

Tocal number of teachers 1 1 736 

Proportion of female teachers 67% 

Propor ion of trained teachers 91% 

Pupil- teacher ratio 30 

Total nurober of schools 414 

Recurrent public expenditure on education, 

all levels. (Singapore dollar) S $209 784 470 

i) proportion spent on primary education 44 % 

ii) primary per-pupil cost S$261 
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C. Medium of instruction 

In Singapore, the four official languages are used as media of 
instruction and schools are classified as English- medium, Cliinese- 
medium, Malay-medium or Tamil-medium schools. 

In a -Edition to single- medium schools there is a large number of 
integrated schools. In the early 1960s the Government adopted the 
policy of integration of schools of different linguistic media, witli the 
result that all schools established by the Government since then are 
integrated. An integrated school has two streams, each using a diffe- 
rent language as medium of instruction, but functions as one adminis- 
trative unit under the management of a single principal. Tlie two 
streams, though basically single- medium, share common physical 
facilities and participate in some common academic and most of extra 
curricular activities such as sports. Most of the integrated schools 
are recent institutions established by the Government, The majority 
of Government-aided schools established long before the policy of in- 
tegration came into effect are non-integrated. However, a number of 
Government-aided schools are now converting to integrated schools, 
followin.c the trend set by the Government. 

Instruction in any language stream is not necessarily carried on 
exclusively in the chosen medium. In accordance with Singapore's 
policy of bilingualism in education, some schools are introducing the 
practice of teaching selected subjects in a second language, which can 
be any one of the other three official languages. The majority of pri- 
mary schools are either English- medium or Chinese- medium. The 
number of Malay-medium schools is comparatively small, while Tamil 
schools are very few. English- medium schools are attended by pupils 
of all races while other language- medium schools tend to be more 
homogeneous in ethnic composition. 

D. Procedures of evaluation and promotion of pupils 

No formal evaluation tests are given to pupils in the first two 
years of the primary course. The principle of ^'automatic promotion" 
is followed so that all pupils proceed as a matter of course from the 
first to the second year. Internal school examinations are held in all 
schools from the third year onwards, and promotions and retentions 
are based on the yearly final examination. Gi^nerally, only very small 
proportions of pupils are retained in any one year. 

At the end of the sixth year, all pupils sit for the Primary 
School Leaving Examination, a national examination administered by 
the Ministry of Education for selection for secondary education. 
This examination consists of achievement tests in the following sub- 
jects : first language {which is any one of the four official languages, 
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depending on the medium of instxuction in a particular school), second 
language (learnt in addition to the medium of instruction, selected 
from the four official languages), mathematics and science. ^ Pupils 
are tested in their particular medium of instruction, but test content 
is common to all language media. 

All pupils who pass this examination are admitted to secondary 
schools. A number of options are open to ::hose beyond the age of 
retention who fall: they can attend preparatory craft training courses 
or secondary classes organized by the Adult Education Board. 

All enrolment for secondary schools is administered by the 
Ministry of Education. Pupils are allowed a choice of secondary schools 
and admission into popular, established schools is based on grades 
obtained at the Primary School Leaving Examination. However, pri- 
mary pupils in full schools 2 are given priority if they choose to enrol 
in the secondary section of tlieir school. 

II. Policies, problems and experiments 

The educational policy of the Singapore Government is to provide 
at least 6 years of universal free primary education. The age limits 
for primary education are 6 and 14 years, 14 years being the maximum 
age for retention. Primary education is provided free to all children of 
Singapore citizens. Admission to Primary 1 is in January each year, 
except for Chii' se-medium schools which admit pupils twice a year, 
in January and J ine. 

In Singapjre, the provision of universal primary education has 
been achieved bince the mid-1960s. The Government policy with regard to 
primary educaaon in the present decade aims at consolidating the many 
socio- cultural developments in nation-building through education and 
effecting the qualitative improvement of education. 

The goal of nation- building is to be achieved by the further deve- 
lopment of bilingual education. In the recent policy, the importance of 
second language learning is highlighted by a number of curricular and 
examination changes at the primary level. Two strategies, those of in- 
creasing the proportion of instruction time for the second language and 
of requiring the use of the second language as medium of instruction 
for selected subjects in the curriculum, aim at increasing exposure to 
the second language. A third requirement, that of increasing the 



1. Up to 1971 J achievement in history and geography was also 

tested. 

2. A full school is one which has both primary and secondary 
Q sections. 
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weighting of second language attainment In the Primary School Leaving 
Examination, is aimed at enhancing the status of the second language 
in the school curriculum. 

The qualitative develop ment/)f primary education is also a top- 
priority objective. The primary :ourse must aim at developing basic 
skills such as literacy and numeracy, Imparting certain minimal know- 
ledge and effecting the socialization of the child. Moreover, to serve 
the manpower needs of industrialization, secondary education has had 
to be re-orientated to achieve a technical bias in what was formerly a 
purely acrdemic course. Such re- orientation necessarily enhances the 
importance of primary education in its function of overall intellectual 
development of the child. 

A. Re-orientation of primary education 

1. Goals 

The goal of primary education is the total development of the in- 
dividual child. Instruction in the primary course aims specifically at: 

(a) teaching the basic skills of literacy and numeracy and knowledge 
which will enable the child to proceed to secondary academic or 
technical education ; 

(b) achieving the all-round development of personality and character, 
with an understanding of the value of work and discipline ; 

(c) inculc-Lting loyalty to Singapore and fostering the attitudes and 
competencies conducive to harmonious integration within a multi- 
cultural society, such as racial and cultural toferance and bilingual 
skills ; 

(d) promoting the physical development of the child; 

(e) nurturing the aesthetic growth of the child; 

(f) instilling a love of basic values, a respect for fundamental human 
rights and the spirit of internationalism. 

2. The organization of curriculum reforms 

Since 1969, curriculum development at all levels of the school 
course and for all subject areas has been co-ordinated under th^ 
Advisory Committee on Curriculum Development which .was established 
under the chairmanship of the Director of Research of the Ministry of 
Education. Prior to this, a number of separatj committees were res- 
ponsible for the syllabi of the various subjects of the curriculum. The 
Advisory Committee is composed of educators drawn fiom all sectors 
and levels of the education system. 
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The Advisory Committee on Curriculum Development is charged 
with the main responsibility of revising the secondary and primaiy 
curricula to ensure that they are directed towcrds the attainment of the 
national goals of school education. The Advisory Committee has 
succeeded in revising the primary curriculum and will continue the 
work of revision through tiie secondary level. 

3. Major problems 

An important problem and first task for the Advisory Committee 
was tlie clarification and articulation of the national goals and specific 
objectives of the primary curriculum, which were generally understood 
and accepted but hitherto implicit rather than explicit. 

The original syllabi had been graded from the first througn the 
sixth year with the different subjects of the curriculum conceived as 
separate areas. The first phase of the Committee's work or re- 
orientation involved a new view of the curriculum as a course that pro- 
gresses tlu'ough three stages, (i.e. first and second years, third and 
fourth years, and fifth and sixth years) to accommodate the vari^ition 
in abilities resulting from differences in maturation rates and intelli- 
gence. The concept of integration of subjects was also introduced so 
that areas of overlap between subjects could be used to reinforce learn- 
ing in the overlapping subjects and to relate school instruction more 
closely to real life experiences and situations. 

Instruction in each subject was subjected to a rigorous restruc- 
turing according to identification of objectives, selection of learning 
activities and evaluation of achievement of objectives. Syllabi were 
developed by teachers who, though experienced in teaching, often en- 
countered difficulties in the actual writing of syllabi since they were 
not specialists in curriculum development. The revised syllabi together 
with guidelines were Jisseminated by the Ministry of Education. In- 
troductory briefings and workshops were held for principals and 
teachers to direct the implementation of the revised syllabi. The res- 
ponsibility for providing such guidance in the implementation rested 
with the inspectors who were subject specialists. The main difficulty 
in the promotion of the syllabi in the earlier stages was the shortage of 
inspectorate staff, which did not allow for ready and regular consulta- 
tions between inspectors and teachers. The process of consolidation of 
the revised curriculum and syllabi may also have been hampered by the 
initial resistance to change, lack of understanding of the nature of the 
changes in concept and teaching approaches and techniques, and diffi- 
dence and reluctance on the part of many teachers. To solve such 
problems, the Committee also undertook the writing of extensive les- 
son guidelines which demonstrated the new teaching approaches and 
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teclinlques. The real solution, however, lies In the massive re-train- 
ing of teachers, which is not practicable due to constraints of time and 
finance. 

4. Experimental operations 

A strategy adopted as a partial solution to the problem of promo- 
tion of the revised curriculum was the selection of certain schools as 
model schools. Model schools have enthusiastic and knowledgeable 
principals and teachers who succeed in implementing the new curricu- 
lum, and so facilitate the promotion of new patterns of activities. They 
-are constantly supervised by the Inspectorate and visited by members 
of the Advisory Committee on Curriculum Development. 

A pilot project involving a number of other schools is experimen- 
ting with the planned integration of mathematics, science and language. 
Experimental materials are produced by inspectors and teachers asso- 
ciated with the project. Guidance and training through workshops and 
regular briefing are also provided by the inspectors for teachers work- 
ing in schools under the project. 

As a major step towards overcoming the problem of teachers' re- 
training, a workshop was organized for interested teachers at the 
Teachers' Training College fay the Research Unit of the Ministry of 
Education. Members of the Advisory Committee on Curriculum Deve- 
lopment as well as inspectors and principals of model schools demon- 
strated the organization of learning activities, the use of new techniques 
and the production of materials appropriate for implementing the revised 
curriculum. The workshop also resulted in the establishment of a re- 
source centre at the Teachers' Training College which caters for the 
production and dissemination of teaching aids and materials specially 
designed for the revised curriculum. 

Evaluation of the revised curriculum is planned and tests in all 
subject areas are being constructed by the Research Unit. 

B. Resources 

The highly centralized system with its concentration of responsi- 
bility at the Ministry of Education is a direct consequence of this ear- 
lier trend of educational development. Under this system, the Govern- 
ment is responsible for much of the resources for primary education, 
mainly teachers, curriculum and syllabi, textbooks and other books in 
the languages of instruction and infrastructural services such as effec- 
tive supervision, school health services and special assistance for 
needy pupils. Other resources, mainly finances, physical facilities 
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siich as classrooms, libraries, worKsnups and outdoor space and 
general instructional equipment are provided by the Government and 
supplemented by voluntary community contributions. 

The generation, distribution and effective utilization of resources 
for primary education pose problems which require solution if the 
effectiveness of the primary scnool course is to be maximized. The 
resources which present the most problems are teachers and textbooks, 
both of which are particularly important for the implementation of the 
policy of bilingualism, and finances. 

1. Teachers 

The Teachers' Training College, which is a Government-admi- 
nistered institution, is responsible for producing the total force of quali- 
fied teachers in Government and Government-aided primary schools. 
The supply of primary teachers has been adequate in quantity in more 
recent years but still falls short in quality. The problem of quality has 
resulted mainly from the fact tliat recruits to teacher training are gene- 
rally not school leavers with top academic qualifications but rather tend 
to be tJiose who cannot compete successfully for university or polytech- 
nical training or for employment in commerce and industry. This is 
perhaps inevitable in a situation where the teaching profession does not 
enjoy equal status with some other professions and where the financial 
incentives of the job are not such as to attract top quality recruits. ^ 
Opportunities for career development were insufficient, particiuarly 
for the mass of primary school teachers, whose training lias been at 
the non-graduate level. In these circumstances, interest in teaching 
is drficult to sustain and the development of professionalism seriously 
ha .red; hence the need for regular re -training of teachers 
through in-service courses which will upgrade their academic level 
and professional skills. The Government's recent re- structuring of 
the Education Service and revision of salaries are aimed at improving 
career opportunities and enhancing the status of teachers. 

More snecifically, the production of bilingual teachers to effect 
t±ie full implementation of Singapore's policy of bilingual education is 
a major problem requiring urgent solution. There are two main aspects 
to this problem. Firstly, there is the need to produce a new breed of 
teachers who are able to teach the second language as well as the parti- 
cular ijubject areas of the curriculum for which the second language is 
to be tiie medium of iistruction. Secondly thus means that the training 
given has to be well-grounded and yet sufficiently wide-ranging in con- 
tent to produce teachers versatile enough to teach a number of the sub- 
jects of the primary curriculum in the second language. 

1. This problem is not unique to Singapore. The teaching profes- 
sion in many countries encounter similar problems of status 
O and remuneration. 
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Problems also arise in the distribution and utlliz'^tion of teachers 
because of new trends in enrolment and changes of policy. Enrolment 
trends may give rise to an over- supply of teachers in schools of cer- 
tain linguistic media and to a corresponding demand for more techers 
in schools of other linguistic media. The implementation of the new 
policy will require teachers different in training and expertise from 
those already employed in the system. There is a constant need for 
re-training to update tea^^ing skills and for judicious deployment of 
personnel. 

In view of these problems, an Institute of Education, which will 
replace the present Teachers' Training College, will be established in 
1973 as an autonomous institution to consolidate and expand the work of 
re-orientation and re- organization of teacher training which began in 
1971. 

2. Textboo ks 

The re-orientatic n of primary education has also created prob- 
lems in the area of textbooks. The lack of textbooks for the teaching of 
the second language is a major problem. Briefly, three main kinds of 
hooks and other instr\ctional materials are needed to attain the objec- 
tive of bilin^ualism : firstly, basic course- Hooks in each of the second 
languages, designed specifically for the Si n^^ pore learner at the pri- 
mary level ; secondly, readers and other supplementary and enrich- 
ment materials ; thirdVi subject textbooks produced in the second 
language for the teacMngof these subjects in the new medium. Such 
textbooks are often extremely difficult to produce, as their usability 
often depends on the skillful balance of right content and language level 
appropriate to the second- language compete,nce of the learner. 

In the teaching of the first languages (i.e. the languages which 
are the sole or main medium of instruction such as English in an Eng- 
lish-medium school) the textbook problem is less acute. In the teach- 
ing of English and Malay as first languages, most of the textbooks used 
are produced in Singapore. In the case of Chinese, there is a need for 
texti^ooks which are modern in approach and locally oriented in content. 

Schemes have been implemented by the Ministry of Education 
v;hereby experienced language teachers and subject specialists under- 
take to write series of textbooks required for the teaching of the official 
syllabus especially in subjects such as history, arid English as a 
second language. 

3. Finances 

Public education at primary, secondary and tertiary levels is 
financed almost entirely by the Government which meets all recurrent 
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as well as much of the development expenditure. No education tax is 
levied and primary education is free while fees charged for secondary 
education are nominal. As is usual witi^i young nations, over 25% of 
the population is of school age. Primary education has to compete with 
the other sectors of the education system for finance, particularly the 
technical and vocational sector with its rather heavy demands. 

In order to ease this problem, the Government is now encourag- 
'ng Government schools to raise part of the finances required for deve- 
IcDment through projects such as fun-fairs» sales of pupils' art and 
crift work, school concerts, and from public donations. ^ 

4. Facilities 

In terms of physical facilities such as classrooms and furniture, 
tlie primary schools are adequately equipped for formal classroom- 
oriented activities. However, problems will arise if sclioois are to 
undertake learning programn»es which are not conventionally organized 
and which require more flexibly structured facilities such as larger 
work spaces which can be readily converted into learning spaces. The 
lack of fie ".^ly structured multi-purpose rooms in addition to the 
regular classrooms, assembly hall and library may create problems 
should the schools adopt learning progi'ammes which are less conven- 
tionally org-cinized than the present activities. 

5. Other resources 

Schools are en»:ouz'aged to establish central libraries as well as 
small class libraries or reading corners. Schools are allocated sums 
of money for the purchase of books. Problems often arise as some 
principals and teachers do not have the expertise to develop their libra- 
ries or to make full use of them. This is being dealt with by a Ministry 
of Education School Library Committee comprising teachers and prin- 
cipals and librarians from the National Library, which has recently 
circulated a list of requirements and guidelines for the fuller develop- 
ment and utilization of library resources in schools. 

Most schools are equipped to receive radio and television pro- 
grammes. Each school also possesses at least one tape-recorder for 
use in language, music and dance activities; other audio-visual aids 
such as overhead projectors are common. In terms of hardware, an 
average Singapore school is thus very well equipped. Much of the 
software used is locally produced either by the Educational Television 
Service or by the Ministry of Education Audio-visual Aids Unit. Tea- 
chers undergoing workshop training in connexion \vith the revised cur- 
ricula for primary schools are also co-operating to produce instruc- 
tional and supportive materials for their own use. 




This practice has always been resorted to by Government-aided 
schools . 
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Outdoor space is usually adequate for physical activities in- 
cluding games, sports and physical exercises as well as extra- 
curricular activities. Much emphasis is being placed on the all-round 
development of the primary child. The problem of expertise is being 
solved by training specialist teachers in physical education, music, 
dance, and art and craft. 

The Government does not provide transport facilities for 
primary school children, but has encouraged the provision of such a 
service at special rates by the private sector. ^ 

Statistics of primary education 
(public and private schools) 



Table 1. Trends in primary school-age population 
and primary enrolment 





Population of 


Total 


Enrolment 


Annual 


School 


primary 
school-age ^ 


primary 


ratio 


enrolment 


year 


enrolment 2 




increase ( %) 


1965 


383 300 


357 075 


93.15 




1966 


394 100 


364 846 


92.57 


2.17 


1967 


399 400 


368 654 


92.30 


1.04 


1968 


403 100 


371 970 


92.27 


0.89 


1969 


403 000 


366 881 


91.03 


1.36 


1970 


402 400 


363 518 


90.33 


0.91 


1971 


398 700 


357 936 


89.78 


1.54 


1972 


393 400 


354 748 


90.17 


0.89 



1. Age-group: 6-12 years (inclusive). The estimates s*re based on 

1971 population statistics. 

2. The nu.7iber of under-aged children is negligible. Over-aged 

children, i.e. 13 years and over, in 1972, made up about 
2.7% of total primary enrolment. 

3. The variation in ratios for zhe years 1965 to 1972 is partly 

due to the differences in the proportion of over-aged chil- 
dren in the primary enrolment. In the later years of this 
period there has been an increase in the number of 12 year- 
olds in the secondary enrolment. For example, in 1972, the 
ratio will be 95.31% when the number of 12-year-olds in the 
secondary enrolment is added to primary enrolment 6-12 years. 



1. For example, the Govern'^ en t charges road tax for school buses 
at concession rates. 
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Table 2. Enrolment by grade and sex, and repeaters, 

school year 1972 









Repeaters 




Total enrolment 


(included in total) 


Grade 


Both sexes 


Girls 


Both sexes Girls 


I 


52 161 


25 385 


22 


16 


II 


55 499 


26 867 


64 


26 


111 


57 657 


27 497 


2 104 


712 


IV 


56 344 


26 768 


2 352 


837 


V 


56 195 


26 532 


2 259 


794 


VI 


53 987 


25 582 


22 905 


8 130 


Total primary 


354 748 


166 761 


29 706 


10 515 


Table 3. Trends in the teaching staff and number 




of primary schools 




Total 


Number of Percentage 


Pupil - 


Total 


School number of 


female 


female 


teacher 


number of 


year teachers 


teachers 


teachers 


ratio 


schools 


1965 12 112 


6 945 


57.3 


29 


465 


1966 12 353 


7 303 


59. 1 


30 


465 


1967 12 430 


7 543 


60.7 


30 


460 


1968 12 435 


7 680 


61.8 


30 


450 


1969 12 155 


7 670 


63. 1 


30 


437 


1970 12 448 


8 083 


64.9 


29 


427 


1971 11 949 


7 894 


66. 1 


30 


419 


1972 11 736 


7 908 


67.4 


30 


414 
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Table 4. Distribution of schools by type and size, 

school year 1972 

Number of Enrolment 
schools involved 



A. By type of schools : 



Urban 


274 


271 254 


Rural ^ 


142 


83 851 


Public ^ 


410 


35^ o6 


Private 


6 


339 


Single- sex 


63 


61 045 


Co- educational 


353 


294 060 


One- teacher schools 


3 


63 


Twc -teacher schools 


3 


109 


By size (number of pupils) : 






50 or less 


9 


287 


51 - 100 


14 


1 053 


101 - 150 


12 


1 507 


151 - 200 


1 7 


3 Oil 


201 - 300 


46 


11 264 


301 - 500 


52 


21 073 


501 - 1000 


98 


73 125 


1001 - 2000 


147 


197 237 


2001 and over 


21 


46 548 



1. The term "rural" refers to areas of low population 

density, vith relatively few urban features and used 
primarily for agriculture. However, owing to Singa- 
pore's limited land area, such areas although desig- 
nated rural may be situated close to urbaxi centres. 

2. The term "public" refers to Government and Government- 

aided schools. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN SRI LANKA 



by Kamala Peiris 

Education in Sri Lanka is free and compulsory for children 
from 6-14 years of age. Primary education at present comprises 
the first five years of schooling corresponding to 6-9 years of 
age inclusive. The size of the school system is large^ hut the 
fact that all children do not complete the first five yta'^c of 
schooling highlights the need for further expansion. 

The high drop-out and repeater rates now prevailing need to 
be reduced by intensifying the resources already allocated to 
primary education. An attempt to do this is being made through 
providing more and better teachers ^ plant and tquipmentj student 
welfare resources j scholarships and bursaries^ and maj:imal use 
of aid received from foreign and international agencies. Distri- 
bution and promotion of resources are done more equitably through 
decentralization of adininistrution, better spread of teacher pro- 
visiony area selection^ more active parent-teacher involvement 
and greater consultation with elected representatives of the people. 

Environmental changes and insights into child development 
have necessitated changes in content and methods of education. 
It is hoped that through continuous assessment and revision of 
the programme J teacher capacity may be developed for self-sustain- 
ing voluntary professional growth, and the use of the curriculum 
of the environment^^ as a means of achieving broader educational 
objectives. 

I. The system of primary educc^tion 

By legal provision education in Sri Lanka is free from the primary 
up to the university levels. The duration of compulsory education was 
from 5 to 14 years of age until the end of 1971, but from the beginning of 
1972, the age of admission to schools was raised to 6 years. Children 
who complete 6 years of age by 31 January are admitted to schools at the 
beginning of the year. This practice is followed generally all over the 
country since no compulsion is needed to persuade people to send their 
children for the first time to school. If however, a parent has been 
unable to send his child to school at the beginning of the year, this child 
is not refused admission later in the year merely on this score. 
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The school year begins in January and comprises three terms of 
a little over three months each, with a vacation of about three weeks 
from one term to the next. The schools are in session five days per 
week, from Monday to Friday, making up a total of around 200 working 
days for the year. The duration of the school day is four hours in the 
first grade and about 5| hours in the other grades. 

Up to the end of 1965, primary education comprised 6 grades 
i.e. Grades lA, IB and 11 to V. From 1966, the first 7 year^ were 
termed elementary education (Level 1) of which the primary level in- 
cluded the first five years, Grades I-V. In 1970, the elementaiy educa- 
tion level was extended to include Grade VIII too, but the duration of 
primary education, i.e. five years, remained as before. From 1972, 
with the new reforms in education, there are now three stages of gene- 
ral education, Primary (five years : Grades I-V), Junior Secondary, 
(four years: Grades VI -IX) and Senior Secondary (two years: Grades 
X-XI). 

Not all schools in Sri Lanka are organized to offer instruction at 
the three stages: the 1971 school census returns showed that there were 
21 schools which provided only the first two years of schooling, 3,029 
which provided the first five years of the primary level and 6,000 which 
provided 7, 8, 10 or 12 years of schooling including the primary stage. 

During the academic year 1971, there were 8,585 schools direct- 
ly administered by the State. Tr.^tse schools comprised 66 central 
schools or Madhya Maha Vidyalayas located in rural areas, 1,471 Maha 
Vidyalayas of a similar type but with limited facilities and 7,048 Vidya- 
layas, a considerable proportion of which provided education up to end 
of Grade X. Except for about 450 schools that provided only Grades VIII 
and above, all the rest included the primary level of education. In addi- 
tion to the government schools, there were 85 private schools which had 
remained privately owned when the State took responsibility in 1951 for 
providing general education, and 824 estate schools run by the proprie- 
tors of large estates on government grant and under S:ate supervision. 
Of these two categories, the former provided education generally up to 
10 or even 12 years of schooling while the latter mainly provided only 
five years of primary education . There were also 8 night schools provi- 
ding general education to adults in employment, and many special schools 
run by voluntary organizations for providing pre-school education and 
education to physically and mentally handicapped children. 

Statistics regarding schools that may be categorized as urban 
and rural are not available, but since around 80% of the population 
living outside municipal and urban council areas may be termed rural, 
the school population would also roughly coincide with this division. For 
comparable school population, the number of schools in the rural areas 
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Is greater than In urban areas on account of difficulty of transport and 
accessibility. Of the rural schools, those in very remote areas are 
manned only by one or two teachers, but the range of schooling provided 
may cover the whole of the primary stage, although only a small propor- 
tion of pupils remain in Grades IV and V in these schools. 

In !971, the total number of schools, including those providing 
all stages of general education, was made up of 556 single -sex scliools 
and 8, 946 co-education^I school^ . Thus , sonit of them are single-sex 
schools throughout "he various stages of educaiion. However, tlie pi'i- 
nhary level of schooling is generally co -educati jnal , and this applies to 
almost ail the 3,029 schools that provided only the primary level of edu- 
cation in 1971 . 

A. Ad min istr ation and control 

The diagram »qw ill us' rates the machinery for die administra- 
tion and control of schools. Lf^ to 1966 there was one Department of 
Education with a Director assisted by a small number of Assistant Direc - 
tors in scjmc of the districts. In 1966 administrative control was decen- 
tralized by establishing Regional Offices under the control of Regional 
Directors. Each of these regions (15 in number) is now administered 
as a separate Department of fiducatiun under the guidance of the Ministry. 
In addition to diese Regional Directors, there are a number of Directors 
attached to the Ministry for purposes of policy formulation, design and 
co-ordination. They work under three Deputy Directors General of Edu- 
cation who are directly responrible to the Secretary who also holds 
simultaneously the post of Director Genrral of Education and Additional 
Secretary of Education. Until 1971, the three Deputy Directors General 
had responsibility for administration an i control of secondary education, 
elementary education and technical education respectively. From the 
end of 1971, the horizontal demarcation of secondary and elementary edu- 
cation has been abolished, and the Deputy Directors General Iiave been 
allotted responsibility across all stages of education, one for curriculum 
development including in-service education, another for implementation, 
and the third for supervision. 

Supervision of the primary level of education is exercised through 
two grades of head teachers (about 9,462 ) in charge of Vidyalayas 
(jimior schools), and three grades of special post holders and principals 
in cases where the Maha Vidhalayas ( senior schools ) include primary 
sections. At the next level there are 219 Circuit Education OfficeT each 
of whom is responsible for supervision of about 40 schools in his educa- 
tional circuit. The supervisor /teacher ratio in general education (pri- 
mary and secondary levels together) is approximately I: 300. 
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B. Size of primary education 

Population projections made in 1970 Li terms of five-year age- 
groups on the basis of the 1963 census data have been resolved graphi- 
cally into single year of age in order to make enrolment projections, ^ 
According to these data, the primary school age population ( age^; 5-9 
inclusive ) was about 1, 671, 500. The enrolment projection for the pri- 
mary level based on these data was 1,692,500, taking into consideration 
proportions of pupils in each grade aged one or two years above the 
relevant single -year age -group for the grade. But the 1971 school cen- 
sus revealed that the actual enrolment in September ,1971 was 1,801,685, 
This large increase over the estimate may be explaineu m two ways. 
Firstly^ estimates are based on age at the beginning the year while 
enrolment data are collected on 30 September, Secondly, it was found 
that in every grade there were mainly three age-groups: for example 
Grade I comprised one -third of the five-year age -group, two-thirds of 
the six -year age-groip, and one -fourth of the 7 -year age -group. The 
proportion of girls in the actual total primary enrolment was 47^',. The 
present adult literacy rate of 82 9^ may be an incication of the enlighten- 
ed attitude of the rural masses, who recognize Jie need for education at 
least at the primary level for girls as well as for boys< 

Although hypotheticaily the primary enrolment should comprise 
childi'en 5 to 9 years of age, in actual fact it extends up to II years, 
raising the primary enrolment ratio to 108%. 

The teachers generally expected to man the primary level hold 
either the general teachers' certificate or academic certificates on the 
results of a public examination conducted after 10 years of schooling. 
There were 73,300 teachers in 1971, 59% of whom were women. Due 
to the lack of graduates and specially trained teachers, some of the 
generally trained teachers are employed to teach grades beyond Grade \' 
and therefore the estimated number of teachers teaching prima^ry grades 
would be in the region of 60,000. The proportion of trained teachers in 
the total force of among 73,300 was 57%, but the majority of those teach- 
ing higher grades would be trained, so that a proportion of 50% trained 
teachers in the primary level would be a closer estimate. The pupil- 
teacher ratio is 30 : 1 at the primary level, and 20 : 1 at the secondary 
level. 

In 1970-71, of the recurrent expenditure authorized for education 
( 468,5 million Ceylon rupees) about 70% was set aside for elementary 
level. At that time this level included Grades I-VIl. Considering that 

1. Ceylon. Ministry of Education. Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Perspectives for development of second level general 
education (1970-1980) : Part U, Data statistics^ projections, 
/Colombo7 February 1970, p. ii9. 
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teachers' salaries constitute the largest component of this expenditure, 
. anu tliat more teachers are needed for each of the Grades I-V than for 
Grades VI or VII, the proportion of recurrent expenditure (or primary 
level (Grades I-V ) would be of the order of 60% of the total educational 
expenditure from public revenues. The per pupil cost at the primary 
level in 1969-1970 was Rs. 112.3, while that of secondary level was 
Rs. 377.6. 

C. Medium of instruction 

The mother tongue of the pupil is the medium of instruction at the 
primary level. Since the population comprises two major linguistic 
groups, primary education is given in one or the other of the two lan- 
guages, Sinhala and Tamil. The in portance of English as a world lan- 
guage is recognized and it is taught as a compulsory subject from Grade 
VI, or as an optional from Grade III where facilities are available. 

D . Procedures for evaluation and promotion of pupils 

Up to the present time, the general procedure has been to hold 
monthly and end-of-term tests both for periodic assessment as a basis 
for timely remedial action, and for promotion to higher grades. It is 
recognized, however, that formal testing procedures specially at pri- 
mary level are not appropriate and alternative means of continuous as- 
sessment are being tried out as a necessary component oi curriculum 
reforms. .There is no curricular differentiation at the primary level or 
at. the junior secondary level. The curriculum at the primary level in- 
cludes the following subjects: first language, numbers (which will be 
replaced by mathematics on a phased programme from 1973 ). second 
language (where applicable ), religion, environmental activities , con- 
structional activities and aesthetic activities. Except in the first three 
areas where basic skills on a hierarchical basis are involved, it is rea- 
lized that formal testing at a cognitive level mainly encourages rote me- 
morization and is detrimental to attitude and skill development, and 
therefore should give place to continuous assessment. 

The procedure for promotion to postprimary, i.e. junior secon- 
dary level of education, is flexible, and since each individual school has 
full freedom lo promote pupils who appear to be able to profit by secon- 
dary education, competition for a restricted number of places at the 
junior secondary I ^vel does not exist in Sri Lanka. Further, with the 
new reforms of education introduced in 1972, there will be "automatic'' 
or "natural" progression and consequently no failures in Grades 1 to IV, 
with provision for repeating Grade V once if necessai^. This type of 
automatic promotion will be coupled with intermediate remedial mea- 
sures taken for maintaining standards of education throughout the pri- 
mary level. 
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II. Policies, problems and experiments 

A. Re -orientatio n of pr imary ed ucation 

It is recognized that in order to bring all children of the relevant 
age -groups into the primary schools of the country and to retain them, 
attempts need to be made not only directly on the quantitative front but 
also indirectly on the qualitative front. While it is accepted that at no 
cost should a lowering of standards be allowed, an equally challenging 
concern should be whether the present type of education, and the schools 
imparting it, as are found at present, do equip today's children for the 
tasks that await them as citizens of the world of tomorrow. 

There will be many environmental changes which will m£*ke to- 
morrow's world very different from what it is today. Some of them are: 
the currently much talked -of "knowledge explosion" which necessitates 
' learning to learn' in place cf'leaming facts' ; the increasing complexity 
of the world which demands of its citizens high levels of analytical and 
rational thought ; the rapid rate of change in all aspects of living which 
calls for adaptability and flexibility ; dependence of man on automation 
and its monotonous consequences which have to be counteracted by the 
development of human powers of creativity ;and the growing unwholesome 
and highly competitive spirit which must be checked by fostering of atti- 
tudes promoting co -existence and co-operation. In addition to these and 
other environmental changes, current investigations into the develop- 
mental stages of children have given us new insights into the basis 
for children's manifest behaviour. A knowledge of the rationale of dif- 
ferent behaviour patterns in children at various stages of growth may be 
used for devising appropriate and meaningful experiences ( curricula ) 
with a view to gaining educational objectives which would have to com- 
prise the essentially valid components of present-day objectives as w^ll 
as new objectives consistent with the environmental demands of the 
future world. 

With these factors in mind, the following guidelines have been 
formulated for action programmes in quality improvement at the prima- 
ry level in Sri Lanka. 

(a) Children learn willingly and responsively when they are offered 
meaningful experiences in a natural setting, making abundant use 
of the environment familiar to them. Consequently the compart- 
mentalized subject curriculum at the primary level should give way 
to a set of integrated activities which children may pursue freely 
according to their interests and inclinations, 

(b) Children pass through pre-operational and concrete operational 
stages during the period when they are in the primary school. 
They will therefore learn actively through all their senses. This 
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implies that the present roles of teachers as Hoers' and of children 
as 'receivers* should change. Challenging activity -based tasks 
promoting guided discovery learning to catch the imagination and 
attention of young children are necessary, 

( c ) Children should be given opportunities for group work, so that they 
may learn through practical experience to gradually change their 
naturally egocentric and competitive behaviour patterns to those of 
tolerance and co-operation. 

(d) The moral development of children should aim through practical 
situations to foster in theni an attitudes ^nd values system which 
v/ill help them to be impartial and considerate of others. 

( e ) In addition to planned physical exercises geared to healthy physical 
growth, free movement, role playing, improvised music aud drama 
and devices for thought stimulation should be used for nurturing and 
developing creativity in children. 

( f ) Development of mathematical concepts in early years should be 
realized through activities related to the stages of development 
through which children pass in temporal sequential order. 

(g) Subjecting children to periodic onslaughts of formal testing shoLid 
be replaced by a process of continuous assessment of their work 
by tv chers for purposes of planning future experiences for them. 
Each child should be encouraged not to outdo others but to better 
his own previous record. 

{ h ) In planning a programme of work for qualitative development of 
primary education on the basis of the guidelines set out above, the 
elegance of the planned organizational design should be sacrificed 
if necessary to its implementation feasibility. It should be remem- 
bered that an ideally efficient but highly accident-prone programme 
may not survive as well as a programme which is less perfect but 
more practicable in view of the available personnel and prevailing 
conditions of work. 

The programme of work is outlined in terms of broad areas of 
activity: curriculum development, related action research, in-service 
education am' necessary information flow, 

I. CurricuJum development 

(i) Syllabus revision (content specifications) . Active child 
participation in a teaching-learning situation through inte- 
grated units of work is only possible if the content specifi- 
cations in terms of specified syllabuses lend themselves 
to this form of treatment. The curriculum at the primary 
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education level has therefore been envisaged as a three- 
dimensional model, the dimensions being those of space, 
time and human needs (see diagram), Through a consi- 
deration of various intersections of sub-components of 
these dimensions relevant to the interests of children at 
this level, eleven main themes have been identified as 
appropriate centres of interest which hold together the 
diverse treatments and emphasis that go into various sub- 
ject disciplines. The final objective of such a thematic 
approach is that the class teacher may use a single project 
for providing experiences in a number of curricular areas 
simultaneously to groups of children. The same themes 
are designed to be dealt with at a greater depth and com- 
plexity from year to year during the first five years at 
school . 

Curriculum Development Model 
Level 1 (Gradr;s I to V ) 
PRIMARY LEVEL 




Physical Mental Social 

and ' and and 

material emotional cultural 
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( ii ) Teachers' handbooks (teaching specifications ). The sylla- 
buses, though designed as separate units, may be used in an 
integrated and active manner, making provision for discovery 
learning by children, so that it becomes necessary that de- 
tailed suggestions for such uses of the material be available 
to the teacher. After the syllabuses have been made avail- 
able to the schools, it is planned to provide detailed teaching 
specifications in the form of teachers' handbooks with sugges- 
tions for individual work by pupils. 

(iii ) Pupils^ texts . The reader in the first language may be the 
only book available to j.ural children in Grade I, t.nd even in 
other grades of the primary level the maximum number of 
textbooks is four. In order to make the reader as attractive 
to the child as possible both in terms of content and presen- 
tation, a sub-project has been started by the Educational 
Publications Department to produce readers In the first lan- 
guage annually for consecutive grades, starting with the book 
for Grade I In 1973., This sub -project Is mentioned here as It 
Is C'f relevance for the total curriculum development program- 
me. 

; Iv ) Exploratory work for Integrated teaching. Another sub -pro- 
ject has been planned for 1973 with a view to continuous assess- 
ment m adopting the material designed for Integrated work In 
cla?orooms. An attempt will be made to get feedback from 
tr^cined pilot teachers in the form of suggested amendments 
and additions to the material provided to them. In addition, 
they will be expected to use the material Imaginatively to pro- 
vide challenging integrated experiences to the children and to 
keep detailed record? of the same. 

( V ) Supportive documents. Try-out of Integrated currlcular pro- 
jects through activity-based group-work in which children 
engage necessitates a programme of continuous assessment 
of children's performance. Such an Interrelated currlcular 
programme with Its unconventional assessment procedures 
Involves production and use of a whole set of supportive docu- 
ments for reporting and recording the practicability of the 
programme. A sub -project will thus be initiated In order to 
design several alternative dally time schedules of work, tea- 
chers' aids in the form of broad schemes of work and two- 
week plans of work, means of recording pupils' progress and 
reporting co parents, as well as guidelines for supervision 
and guidance of pilot teachers by administrative personnel 
such as Circuit Education Officers and heads of schools. 
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Action -research programmes 

( i ) Curriculum design based on child development. The final 
goal in determining what should go into a syllabus should be 
the delimitation of a hierarchy of concepts, attitudes and 
skills in the particular discipline concerned. Two approa- 
ches are possible in any attempt to achieve this objective. 
On the one hand, a preconceived hierarchy of objectives 
may be decided upon by adults in terms of societal needs 
as well as those of the discipline concerned. On the other 
hand, these objectives may further be experimentally tried 
out with children of the leveJ foi which they are intended, 
so that the hierarchy and content be determined only as a 
result of such a try-out. The second approach is undis- 
putably superior to the first but has the disadvantage of 
being inevitably time consuming and therefore necessita- 
ting planning on a long-term basis. 

The thematic approach enunciated earlier is of the first 
type and is recognized as an intermediate course of action 
demanded by the need for urgent revision of the huge mass 
of inert and unnecessary detail that is evident in the prima- 
ry school syllabuses of today. 

A considerable amount of effort in the form of organized 
experimental work with children has already been done in 
the area of primary mathematics. As a basis for this pro- 
ject, a fundamental study of conceptual development in chil- 
dren has also been undertaken, and it is hoped that the ex- 
perience thus gained may also be used in other curricular 
areas, ( such as first language and science In the first in- 
stance) tor developing a hierarchy of objectives relating to 
pupil behaviours. Such an investigation may later still be 
expanded to develop similar material for other areas. 

(ii) Feasibility st udy for non -graded vertical gr ouping. It is 
surmised that the number of dropouts and rirst repeaters 
at the end of Grade I may partially be due to the fact that 
children spend a considerable part of the first year in 
being oriented to work with a group of peers in the special 
social situation of the school. This may reduce the time 
available for actual work specially in basic skill areas such 
as first language and mathematics, and the children who 
are below average may thus be retained in Grade I for a 
second year. In order to see whether this situation can be 
somewhat relieved by grouping the first two grades together, 
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a feasibility study is being carried out in a few schools with 
a non -graded programme for the first two years, handled 
by a team of teachers, 

( iii) Remedial teaching ( short-term and long-term ). /nother 
means of achieving this same end is being explored by two 
projects (undertaken on a short-term and a long-term basis) 
for providing teachers with remedial techniques to be used 
in classroom situations. Methods already tried out by prac- 
tising teachers in remedial work in language and mathema - 
tics are about to be published in the form of two pamphlets, 
while a long-term project for identification of specific pro- 
blem areas and for design of remedial work is in progress. 

(iv) Programmed learning material and diagnostic tests. In the 
area of first language, a project has been initiated for ana- 
lysing the Grade I reader, in Sinhala and Tamil, and for 
producing graded supplementary material for use by poor 
readers as an essential remedial measure. It is envisaged 
that a similar project will be initiated for use with material 
supplied in the elementary mathematics project. Such mate- 
rial will possibly also be used for the development of dia- 
gnostic test materials so that specific difficulties in these 
areas may be identified with ease. 

(v) Plant and equipment design , investigations and studies are 
being undertaken to design school plants and equipment that 
would best support the above programmes at the most eco- 
nomical cost. 

3 . In-service education 

Curriculum development, especially at the primary levels is less 
than half done if only the design of the material is completed. The 
know-how for intelligent handling of the latter by the teachers is 
an essential pre -requisite for effective provision of learning expe- 
riences particularly at this level. A concerted attempt to bring 
about involvement and resourceful planning by teachers at the pri- 
mary level is thus essential. The following activities have been 
planned with a view to achieving this end. 

( i ) Phase I ( Grades I and II This project involved a five-day 
training programme organized by the Curriculum Develop- 
ment Centre for two selected pilot teachers in Grades I and 
II from each educational circuit, there being around 200 such 
circuits in the country. This training course aimed at making 
a break-through in teaching procedures. It highlighted the 
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need for the teacher's awareness of integrated units of learning 
activity in place of compartmentalized subject disciplines, and 
activity and discovery learning by children working freely In 
groups- The participants carefully observed children at work. 
Each Circuit Education Officer who had been invited as an obser- 
ver was in turn expected, with the help of the two teachers train - 
^^ed for him, to bring this awareness to the rest of the teachers in 
his circuit. Arrangements were also made for appointment of 
regional or district committees charged with the responsibility for 
qualitative deveiop;nent of primary-level education. These com- 
mittees comprised Circuit Education Officers, Teachers* Col- 
lege representatives and teachers who had participated in or ob- 
served the centrally organized in-service education programme. 
Each such committee was assigned the task of planning in-ser- 
vice education of all teachers of primary level in the region or 
district- Representatives of teacher education institutions were 
invited as participants, with the additional objective of making it 
possible for them to use the material with teacher trainees in 
pre-service programmes. The head teachers of the schools in 
which the pilot teachers were working were brought together for 
one-day conferences during which the changes envisaged in pri- 
mary-level education were discussed and the role of the head 
teacher in this programme of work was clearly enunciated. This 
project was completed in 1972. 

(ii) Phase 2 ( study groups ). This project will involve the function- 
ing of study groups of teachers for discussions based on actual 
try-out (in classroom situations ) of the techniques discussed 
during the first phase. It will be effected during 1973. the year 
of trial teaching by the pilot teachers. 

(iii) Phase 3 (Grades III-V) ~ 3 categories . Subsequently a similar 
breakthrough will be attempted in teaching methods in the higher 
grades of thd^ primary level with two pilot teachers being trained 
per circuit as described before. 

{ iv ) Follow -up 

Report : another expected outcome of Phase I of the in-service 
project is the report produced by the teacher participants on the 
basis of talks, discussions and materials produced at workshop 
sessions during the course. This report is to be printed as a 
supplementary document that may be used by all teachers in 
Grades I and II, and it is hoped that it will help to generate 
similar reports as a consequence of training programmes orga- 
nized at regional, district and circuit levels, 
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Feed-back (Newsletter ): with a view to maintaining a conti- 
u'lous dialogue between the teachers trained and the design 
staff, and among the teachers themselves, a newsletter is 
circulated giving details of integrated programmes under- 
taken by these teachers, snippets on innovations introduced 
into the classroom by them, observations and comments on 
their work by heads of schools or supervisory staff, reports 
of similar work undertaken by teachers in other lands, and 
other relevant information. 

Work assessment : continuous support and guidance to tea- 
chers in meeting day-to-day problem will be given during 
1973, the trial teaching year, through regular assessments 
and discussions undertaken by supervisory personnel such as 
Circuit Education Officers and heads of schools. 

4, Information flow 

In addition to the normal modes of information to teachers (circu- 
lars and official documents )»the new approach to teaching is to be 
explained tlirough a pamphle' published with a view to winning their 
support for large-scale try-out of these methods ; the pamphlet 
will relate the experiences of a group of children at home and in 
school. As a supplement to the in-service projects planned at the 
central and circuit levels, a programme ot teacher education 
through radio broadcasts is planned ; this will involve various 
modes of presentation such as discussions on methods of teaching, 
workshops for analysis of taped material and actual classroom 
situations. In addition, publicity and consequent public support 
for the total programmes of changes at the primary level will be 
achieved through the use of media such as parent -teacher associa- 
tions, press, radio, periodic pamphlets and filmstrips. 

The overall plan for qualitative improvement of primary Level 
education is presented in a diagrammatic form on the following 
page. 

B. Resources 

In 1968, education appears to have accounted for 16 % of the total 
recurrent expenditure and 4.9% of the total capital expenditure of the 
Government. In the estimates for 1970, while the proportion of recur- 
rent expenditure (16%) remained the same, that of capital expenditure 
rose to 5.7%, In actual terms, the total expenditure rose from Rs. 463 
million in 1968 to Rs. 522 million in 1969 and was estimated to be Rs. 622 
million in 1971, Of this amount, in 1971, Rs. 184 million or 28% was set 
aside for the elementary education level which comprised the first 7 
years of schooling. According to projections for the period 1970-1980, 
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it is expected that the total educational effort in financial terms will grow 
at a rate of 5.4% over the ten years, ^ 

Although a considerable proportion of Government funds is spent 
on education, much remains to be done since even at present large num- 
bers of pupils dropout after some years of schooling, before completing 
even the first educational cycle. Although almost all children are admit- 
ted to school, in 1965 only 50% went beyond Grade V, while it is expec- 
ted that this proportion would have risen only to 60% in 1972. This re- 
sults in a tremendous wastage of resources, learning motivation and 
teaching efforts . 

In order to ensure that maximum use is made of financial resour- 
ces allotted to education, there is a concerted effort on a number of 
points to provide more extensive and better facilities all round. The tea- 
ching force is being increased annually, so that the single - or two -tea- 
cher schools in remote areas may be better served. With a view to im- 
proving the quality of education provided, an annual output of 2,500 train- 
ed teachers is envisaged for 10 years in order to meet the estimated need 
of trained teachers for primary grades together with one teacher per five 
class -teachers for remedial teaching. As an interim measure, a three- 
year correspondence course has also been initiated from 1972 providing 
an additional 2,500 trained teachers a year from 1975. It is expected 
that the total recurrent costs for teacher education will rise from Rs.8.3 
million in 1972 to Rs. 13 million in 1980. ^ Similarly, provision for in- 
service education of teachers has risen from Rs.l million in 1968 to 
Rs. 1.5 million in 1971. 

Education in remote areas depends as much on school buildings 
and teachers* quarters as on provision of teachers. Th s need is being 
met by putting up over 1,000 classrooms and over 100 t' achers' quarters 
annually. In addition, the maintenance of school buildi igs and furniture 
annually requires Rs. 2.8 million on an average. It u fortunate for Sri 
Lanka that from 1967 to i'')72 the Asian Regional Institute for School Build- 
ing Research was located in this country because this institution was al- 
ways available for consultations and guidance in design of buildings and 
equipment. 

Another move towards making universal education a reality is the 
requirement that when new settlement schemes are initiated in scarcely 
populated areas of the country, each unit or settlement of population be 
provided with a school for its children. 

1. Ceylon. Ministry of Education. Loan request to IBRD* /Colom- 

b£/ February 1971. p. 302 

2. ■ . Medim-tem Plan for Education 2972^2976, 
/.Colombo/ March 1972. Table hi^l). 
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Library services are another means of providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, and this area is served by the supply of library books 
worth over Rs. 300,000 to schools, while about 200 teachers have 
been completely relieved of their teaching load in order to man the cen- 
tral libraries of educational circuits «5\:pplying library books to all 
schools in each circuit. Budgetary provision is also made for providing 
small rural schools with equipment and instructional materials so that 
the parents are not burdened with the additional need for equipping the 
schools for effective teaching. Each pupil at the primary level is re- 
quired to buy at most only four textbooks, one each for the first language, 
the second language (where applicable), arithmetic and religion. Teache^ 
are provided with free teachers' guides for instruction in these and 
odier subjects. In addition to these resources, various welfare services 
help needy children, in the form of free books which local government 
authorities provide, free snacks at mid -day and tJie gift of spectacles 
and simple medicines needed in school. 

Scholarships and bursaries in large quantities form another 
feature of the school system. As from 1973, the bursaries tliat were 
provided for able students in Grade VII are to be awarded instead to 
students at the end of Grade V. 

Aid programme^ from agencies such as UNICEF, Unesco, CEDO 
and the British Council continue to be used (Maximally in areas such as 
curriculum development, teacher training, vehicles for transport, con- 
sultation services, study tours, and fellowships. 

Mention was made earlier of the decentralization of educational 
administration by the establishment of 15 Regional Departments in 1966. 
The main object was to enable a responsible representative of the Minis- 
try of Education in the capacity of a Regional Director to take top level 
decisions in the speedy provision and use of facilities rhe very loca- 
tions where the functions are being performed. The belter distribution 
of available facilities all over the country, which has resulted from this 
action, has proved that it has been a very wise and useful move. Hither- 
to educationally disadvantaged areas will be better served by a more 
equitable redistribution of teachers, through appointment of district tea- 
chers, i.e. teachers whose services will be restricted to the district to 
which they are appointed. Selection to higher levels of education is also 
increasingly being made on an area or local basis in order to even out 
the disparities prevailing in educational levels in different parts of the 
country. Moreovci , teachers brought into teacher education institutions 
are sent back after tr. ining, initially to remote schools where they are 
expected to serve for over two years before they can request transfers 
to more congenial stations. The involvement of the rural population in 
the education of their children is achieved through organization of a 
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closely-knit network of parent -teacher associations with representation 
at all levels of the hierarchy of educaUonal administration, i.e. through 
circuit, district, regional and national btdies of parents and teachers. 
The representatives of the people in the National Assembly are also in- 
volved to a great extent in decisions regarding the development of edu- 
cation in their electorates. This move too is paying good dividends in 
an effort to even out the distribution and promotion of educational faci- 
lities throughout the island. 

III. The future 

A programme of changes in content and methods of education of 
such magnitude as is envisaged In the preceding section demands o rigo- 
rous and constant evaluation at all stages and levels of implementation. 
As a consequence of such evaluation, it is envisaged that continuous 
amendment and revision of the programme will be made at central, re- 
gional, district and circuit levels. It is hoped that such flexibility of ■ 
design will ensure the realization of the basic objectives of the program- 
me, i.e. to make it possible for children in primary grades to gain ex- 
pected knowledge, skills and attitudes through meaningful, enjoyable and 
challenging activities. It is also hoped that teachers will gain experience 
and confidence through their own attempts, and adopt methods which pro- 
mote learning by discovery and enquiry. They would further be assisted 
by voluntary and free exchange of views on professionally satisfying ex- 
periences among their own ranks. These factors will then reactivate 
the potential ingenuity and resourcefulness of the teachers so that it 
might be possible to envisage a shift of emphasis from content specifica- 
tions ( syllabus ) as an end in itself - as is evident in schools today - to 
he handling of content merely as a means for the promotion of usable 
skills and wholesome attitudes essential for life in a future world. 
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Statistics of primary education 
(public and private schools ) 

Table 1. Trends in primary school -age population 
and primary enrolmer ^ 



Population of Total 
School year primary school primary enrol- Enrolment 
age (OOO's) ment (OOO's)^ ratio % 



l%53 


I 824 


I 736. I 


95 


1966^ 


I 581.5 


1 696.3 


107 


1967^ 


1 615.2 


1 645.6 


102 


1968^ 


1 640 


1 679.5 


102 


1969^ 


I 660.6 


I 753.3 


106 


1970^ 


1 668,4 


I 694 


102 


197 1 


I 671.5 


1 692.5 


101 


1972^ 


1 666.4 







1, In 1965, primary education comprised 6 grades, i.e. Grades I A, IB 

and II CO V. Beginning in 1966, Grade I A was abolished and prima- 
ry education comprises five grades, i.e. Grades I to V. 

2, In enrolment for every grade, there are three main age -groups, 

represented, e.g. in Grade I, there is one -third of the five-year 
age -group, two -thirds of the six -year age -group, and one -fourth 
of the seven-year age -group. Therefore the actual enrolment 
figure in a grade is higher than the relevant age -group for that 
grade. 

3, 6 grades (age-group 5-10 years inclusive). 
4,. 5 grades (age-group 5-9 years inclusive). 
5. 5 grades (age-group 6-10 years inclusive). 

Source: Perspectives for the Development of Second Level General 
Education, 1970-1980. Part II -Data, statistics, projections . 
Division of Secondary Education, Ministry of Education, 
February 1970. (Population data: page 49; enrolment 
data: p. 52) 
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Table 2. Enrolment by grade and repeaters, school year 1971 







Repeaters 


Grade 


Total enrolment ^ 


( included in total ) 




(Both sexes ) 


(Both sexes ) 


I 


419 954 


105 744 


II 


357 116 


:"2 709 


III 


341 382 


65 163 


IV 


307 276 


50 191 


V 


260 323 


36 178 


Total primary 


\ 686 051 


329 885 



1. Government Schools only . 

2, Of which 796,094 were girls. 



Source: School Census Data 



Table 3. Trends in the teaching staff and number of schools, 
primary and secondary levels combined 



School 
year 


Total number Number of 
of female 
teachers teachers 


Percentage 
female 
teachers 


Pupil - 
teacher 
ratio 


Number 

of 
schools 


1965 


90 514 


46 766 


52 




9 329 


1966 


93 673 


48 696 


52 




9 585 


1967 


92 982 


48 436 


52 




9 801 


19681 


93 425 


49 855 


53 




39 701 


1969 I 


^•1 583 


50 770 


54 


28 


9 585 


1970 


97 864 


48 419 


49 


29 


9 628 


1971 2 


92 558 






27 


9 502 


1972 










9 415 



1. Data on teachers : Excluding Pirivena (Buddhist Religion oriented) 
Schools. 



2. Data on teachers: Government schools only. 

3. Excluding special schools and Pirivenas. 

Source: Medium -term Plan for the development of education, 
1972-1976. Ministry of Education, March 1972, 
Table (2/17) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THAILAND 



by Kamdl Sudapraeert 

Primary education has been compulsory in Thailand since 2922, 
Formerly it consisted cf only four years. Children between the 
ages of 7 to 24 are required to be in primary schools except 
those who have completed Grade IV. Since 2960 compulsory educa- 
tion has been extended to seven years, hut this is provided at 
present only in about 23% of the villages. 

The majority of children in Thailand receive only four years 
of education, but an inareas'ing proportion are going on to the 
fifth grade. Dropout rates 'and repeater rates in primary educa- 
tion are still very high, the highest being for children repeat- 
ing Grade I. This occurs mostly in the rural primary schools. 

The factors which account for non-promotion of pupils are 
many and interactive. Problems which exist mostly in the rural 
areas such as teacher shortages, under-qualified teachers, l^^ck 
of teaching maoerials and textbooks, reduce the efficiency and 
quality of primary education. Evaluation procedures, especially 
the end-of-year examination, tend to hamper the attcirment of 
the aims and goals of teaching and learning activit-ies. Increas- 
ing attention is given to solving these problems b'j the depart- 
ments of the Ministry of education, the Department of Locac Ad- 
ministration of the Ministry of Interior and the Provincial Ad- 
ministrative Organizations, 

I. The system of prima ry education 

Primary education has been compulsory in Thailand since i92l. 
Before 1960, it consisted of only four years, and all 7 year-olds were 
required to be in school till the end of Grade IV, or until the age of 14, 
whichever came first. 

With the promulgation of the new National Scheme of Education in 
1960, it was decided that the duration of compulsory education should 
be extended gradually to seven years depending upon the resources and 
readiness of each locality. Until now, because of economic constraints, 
only 1,245 out of 5,339 tambons ^ throughout the kingdom have been able 
to implement seven years* compulsory education. 

1. Tambon : a village vhich combines four or five hamlets. 
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The lower primary school consists of Grades I -IV which are com- 
pulsory and free for all children. Before going to Grade I, some chil- 
dren between the ages of 3^ and 5^ attend two years of kindergarten, or 
a one-year infant class. Put these schemes do not cover all children. 
The Government has adopted the principle that in each of the seventy - 
one provinces (Changwat) of the country there should be at least one 
state -owned kindergarten school to serve as a model for those citizens 
who may wish to establish kindergartens of their own. In addition, the 
Ministry of Education encourages the establishment of one -year infant 
classes in the public schools under its administration. 

Since compulsory primary education consumes vast sums of money 
the Government policy, as stipulated in the National Scheme of Education 
encourages the establishment of private primary schools. Approximate- 
ly 10% of the total enrolment in primary education is in private schools 
at the present time. But most of these schools are located in the urban 
areas . 

Public primary schools can be classified as follows : ( 1 ) municipal 
schools ; ( 2 ) governmental schools which are attached to the Department 
of General Education ; (3 ) demonstration schools which are attached to 
teacher training colleges, the College of Education and some univer- 
sities ; and( 4) rural schools, the vast majority of whici. aie attached 
to Changwat Administrative Organizations, About 5% of the rural pub- 
lic primary schools are small scJ "ols with only one or two teachers; 
25% of the rural schools are in temporary buildings or a salawat, 1 
All public primary schools in Thailand are co -educational. 

A. Administration and control 

The Ministry of Education formerly had responsibility for all 
education below the university level. In 1959 the Government adopted a 
policy of decentralization. In conformity with this policy, the adminis- 
tration of public primary schools in municipal areas was transferred to 
the municipalities. In 1966, almost all the public primary schools in 
rural areas were transferred to the provincial administrative authority, 
called the Changwat Administrative Organization ( C AO ). The Depart- 
ment of General Education (formerly the Department of Elementary and 
Adult Education) now administers only schools which are reserved for 
experimentation and demonstration, a few upper primary schools situa- 
ted in the villages where there is not yet compulsory education, and 
schools for socio -economically deprived children. Although school ad- 
ministration has by and large been transferred to the municipalities and 
the CAO, responsibilities for curriculum development, school standards, 
instructional supervision, and various instructional services continue 
to be vested in the Ministry of Education. 



1. A salavat is an open building located in a monastery, 
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B. Size of primary education, school year 1971/1972 (public and 



private schools ) 

Primary school -age population : 

lower primary { 7-10 years ) 4 085 983 

upper primary ( 1 1-13 years ) 2 7 14 547 

Total enrolment in primary school : 

lower primary 4 "85 522 

upper primary 958 130 

Proportion of girls in total primary enrolment 44.3% 

Primary enrolment ratio 84.5% 

Total number of teachers 184 447 

Proportion of female teachers 43,3% 

Proportion of trained teachers 72,6% 

Pupil -teacher ratio 3 1 

Total number of schools 29 269 

R "^"rrent public expenditure on education 5 19 i i 
at all levels ( million Baht ) 

i) proportion spent on primary education 56.3% 

ii) primary per pupil cost (Baht) 509 



Educational evaluation at the primary scliool level is divided into 
two components. One is similar to formative evaluation, and is carried 
out at least five times a year ; the other is a sunimative evaluation or 
the so-called end -of -year examination. The passing score is 50% of 
the total score of 1,000. Entrance examinations are mostly utilized to 
screen the children who want to enter Grade V ( Pratom 5 ) and Grade 
VIII ( Mathayom Suksa or MS 1 ). 

Formative evaluation is the teacher's responsibility. "Automatic" 
promotion from one grade to another was introduced in 1964. The sum- 
mative or end -of -year examination for all grades except Grades IV and 
Vll is the schoors responsibility. However, Che District and Proviucial 
Education Officers are responsible for the end -of -year examination in 
Grades IV and VII respectively. This end -of -year examination is taken 
within a period of 20 days before the schools close. 

II. Policies, problems and experiments 

A. Orientation of primary education 

The objectives for both levels of primary education are 
the same. The general objectives include 36 statements divided into 
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th i following four categories : ( 1 ) self-realization, ( 2 ) human relation- 
ship, > economic efficiency, and (4) civic responsibility. In order 
to achieve these educational objectives, the elementary school curricu- 
lum prescribes a number of required subjects with time allotments for 
each. The curriculum pattern, however, is heavily oriented towards 
a Weste] n form of education especially in relation to the organization of 
modern subjects. The medium of instruction is Thai, in the form used 
in the central plains of Thailand. 

Curriculum research has been carried out both extensively and 
intensively by the Elementary Education Division, Department of Gene- 
ral Education, and the Bangkok Institute for Child Study, College of Edu- 
cation. Research findings reveal that the goals of primary education 
tend to be tou broad and too general to be of much help in establishing 
appropriate curricula and iii evaluating pupil progress. The objectives 
are not formulated in measurable terms or in terminal performance 
specifications. The content of education tS oriented toward examination 
criteria with an overemphasis on academic subjects. Thus the system 
attempts to prepare all school children for further education even though 
not more than 35% of fourth-grade children have access to upper pri- 
mary education and only a small percentage from that level proceeds to 
secondary and higher education. 

The quality of primary education is uneven- Urban schools are 
more efficient, offering relatively good basic education to a large per- 
centage of the relevant age-groups, whereas children in rural areas 
find programmes of limited scope and quality. 

Because of the shortage of qualified teachers and lack of teaching 
materials and textbooks, instruction in rural schools stresses reading, 
writing, arithmetic and subject memorization. In some schools there 
are no syllabi, lesson plans or curriculum guides for teachers - In 
schools where teaching materials are available, many teachers are in- 
clined to depend on textbooks and memorization of subject-matter ra- 
ther than encourage active p^^pil participation - 

The examination system in primary education is another problem, 
and its effects are felt throughout the educational process. So long as 
subject-matter examinations which put a premium upon rote -learning 
are required, the curriculum and teaching methods will continue to 
emphasize memorization and preparation for examinations rather than 
actual learning. The most noxious effect is that many students, even 
parents, feel that education consists only of preparation for interim 
and end -of -year examinations. And teachers tend to blame children's 
learning abilities rather than their own poor instr;ctional methods when 
their pupils do not pass the end -of -year examination. 
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The Ministry of Education has recently completed a systematic 
appraisal of the existing curriculum with a definite intention to reform 

it at many levels. The conclusions were as follows : " curriculum 

objectives of the elementary level were too broad and idealistic with 
respect to what primary pupils can actually learn, while the curriculum 
content was primarily subject-matter oriented, inducing, to a large ex- 
tent, only cognitive development. Besides the stated purposes, content 
prescription and time allotment proportions, little attention was given 
to suggesting ways and means for teachers to organize, in the light of 
children's needs and curiosities, the learning programme, materials 
and desirable environments which lead to sensible learning experiences" 

The lack of instructional materials for the use of teachers is a 
serious handicap, especially in the rural areas. Very few schools have 
such curriculum guides or lesson plans. Besides, those which are avail- 
able tend to follow those used in the metropolitan area of Bangkok -Thon- 
buri, which is not appropriate for rural children. It is expected that, 
within the period of the Third Five-Year Plan ( 1972-1976), the Ministry 
of Education, through the Department of Education Techniqu'='>^ in which 
a Division of Curriculum Development was recently established, will 
give considerable priority to curriculum reform, including textbook 
re-writing. 

With a view to introducing modern mathematics in primary educa- 
tion, the Supervisory Unit of the former Department of Elementary and 
Adult Education launched in 1968 an experimental programme in a small 
number of schools in Bangkok -Thonburi. This programme encompasses 
the development of < urriculum, textbooks, workbooks, teaching mate- 
rials, and intensive teacher training. In view of the success of the ex- 
periment, it is expected that this programme will be extended to more 
primary schools in the next few years. 

The Supervisory Unit for primary education was organized in 1954 
with responsibilities to improve instructional methods, curriculum, and 
in-service teacher training. In each educational region and province 
there is a supervisory unit, consisting of at least 10 educational super- 
visors, one for each subject, and a specialist in eaucational evaluation. 
The educational supervisors are attached to the Department of General 
Education. It is hoped that the quality of primary education especially 
in the rural areas can bp Tiproved through stricter supervision. At 
present, however, supeiv.^xon is limited by lack of personnel and trans- 
portation, particularly in remote rural areas. These shortcomings are 
receiving special attention of the Ministry of Education. 

Although the examination system, especially the end -of -year 
evaluation, persists, the process of evaluating primary education has 
been improved. Formative evaluation has been emphasized. An 
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automatic promotion programme, initially in Grades I, III, V and VI, 
has been implemented in quite a number of schools ; it will be extended 
to a larger number of schools in the next few years. 

B. Problems and experiments 

1 . Finances . The Budget Bureau ( Prime Minister's Office ) 
allocates all public primary education funds through the Department of 
Local Administration (Ministry of Interior) for the municipal and rural 
primary schools ^ and through the Department of General Education 
(Ministry of Education) for the rest. In 1971, the total educational out- 
lays amounted to 5, 191.1 million Baht (US$249.6 million) or US$6.7 per 
pupil. Approximately 2,921 million Baht, 56.." % of the total educational 
outlays, or 509 Baht ( US$24. 5 ) per pupil, wi s spent on public pri- 
mary schooling. 

The major item of public recurring expenditure ( 90 %) is tea- 
chers* salaries. Average teachers* salaries have risen slightly less 
than per cppita income, and this fact has tended to induce teacher short- 
ages and che recruitment of low qualified teachers in the rural areas. 

About 25% of the total budget goes to school -building construction 
and facilities and about 2% is used for teaching materials. 

2. Disparity in educational opportunity . In 1971, the pupil 
enrolment in the lower primary level (Grades I -IV) was 4,785,522, of 
which 80% was in rural primary schools. The pupil enrolment in the 
upper primary level (Grades V-VII) was 958,130, of which only 50% 
was in rural primary schools. These figures show that the majority 
of pupils received only a four-year education; this holds particularly 
true for children in the rural areas. Nevertheless, the progression 
rate from Grade IV to Grade V has increased steadily every year 
(18.8% in 1955-56; 35.5% in 1968-69). These national averages, how- 
ever, concealed large differences between provinces : for example, the 
highest provincial progression rate was ibout 85% and the lowest about 
15%. 

The disparity of educational opportunity can be seen by examining 
enrolment ratios. The national average of lower primary enrolment in 
the proper age-group ( 7-1 1 ) is 91.1%, but these statistics do not reveal 
regional differences. For example, enrolment in one province was 
150% (probably because of repeaters and early schooling) but only 40% 
in another. 

3. Dropouts and repeaters . Thailand still faces the pro- 
blem of having 48% of the children who enter the first grade repeating 
grades ; thus it may take 5 or 6, and in a few cases 7 years, to complete 
four grades. In addition, dropout rates average about 6% each year. 
The repeater rates in Grades I -IV, however, have been decreasing in 
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the past few years but are still significant. In 1961, 32% of the pupils in 
the first grade were repeaters, but by 1971 the proportion had decreased 
to 16%. 

A study of repeaters in 1965 indicated that 50% were in the first 
grade, 25% in the second, 18% in the third and 7% in the fourth. A 
follow-up study in 1971 yielded similar results. Thus more than 70% of 
repeaters in the lower primary cycle were found in the first two grades. 
Repeater rates in rural schools are much higher than in urban schools. 

With decentralization of public school administration to the local 
authorities, it was expected that the municipal and provincial adminis- 
trative authorities would assume a greater proportion of the financial 
burden. Although 25% of the local budgets are intended to be utilized 
foi' primary education, many localities have not been able to meet this 
target because of economic constraints. 

In a country such as Thailand, plagued by increasing financial 
scarcities combined with rising expectations .for education on the part of 
the population, careful planning of primary school development is essen- 
tial to reduce wide disparities in educational facilities and opportunities 
in different paits of the country and to make efficient use of available re 
sources. This is being done through operational plans prepared by the 
Department of Local Administration (Division of Rural Elementary Edu- 
cation ) and Changwat Administrative Organizations, with *-iie collabora- 
tion of the National Education Council and the Educational Planning Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Education. 

Primary education suffers from a shortage of trained teachers 
mainly in rural areas, since better teachers normally find employment 
in urban areas. In 1971, educational statistics indicated that about 7% 
of primary school teachers in the country were degree holders, about 
20% diploma holders, 51 % lower certificate holders, while 22% had no 
proper certification . 

The probJems of teacher shortage and low qualification are being 
tackled by several programmes: teacher training for rural development, 
established by the Department of Teacher Training; training for non- 
certificate teachers, by the Department of General Education in collabo- 
ration with the Department of Local Administration ; additional incentive 
salaries for teachers in remote rural areas ; and lower certificate train 
ing by means of both day-time and evening courses. 

The shortage of teachers and the lack of classrooms and teaching 
materials, including textbooks, contribute to the low quality of primary 
education. To alleviate material shortages, a programme of free 
textbooks and teaching materials is included in the Third Five -Year Plan 
Approximately 150 million Baht (US$ 7.2 million) has been allocated for 
this purpose. 
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It is expected that the reduction of the wide disparities in educational 
facilities and opportunities v/ili help reduce the repetition rates in primary 
schools. In addition, automatic promotion is under consideration. Initially 
there were apprehensions that an "automatic'* promotion system might lead to 
decline in '* standards". The experience of trying out the scheme in a few 
schools has been encouraging, and in 1971 it was decided to extend the experi 
ment further to cover altogether 219 schools. 



Statistics of primary education 
(public and private schools ) 

Table 1. Trends in primary school -age population and primary enrolment 



S hool Population of Total Enrolment Annual enrol - 

^ °° primary school age* primary enrolment** ratio(%) ment increase (%) 
^^^^ Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper 



1965/66 


3 500 087 


2 384 950 


4 0 13 200 


488 972 


114.7 


20.3 








1966/67 


3 529 666 


2 43 1 975 


4 128 976 


541 022 


117.0 


22.2 


2. 


9 


I 1.8 


1967/68 


3 634 722 


2 478 922 


4 295' 453 


573 99 I 


118.2 


23.2 


4. 


0 


6. 1 


1968/69 


3 746 707 


2 525 287 


4 415 699 


661 046 


117.9 


26.2 


2. 


8 


15.2 


1969/70 


3 844 366 


2 572 960 


4 543 663 


724 980 


118.2 


28.2 


2. 


9 


9.7 


1970/71 


3 949 8 1 1 


2 619 961 


4 651 410 


849 394 


117.8 


32.4 


2. 


4 


17.2 


1971/72 


4 085 983 


2 714 547 


4 785 522 


958 130 


117. 1 


35.3 


2. 


9 


12.8 


1972/73 


4 223 348 


2 808 446 


4 949 700 


1 0 13 400 


117.2 


36. 1 


3. 


4 


5.8 



* Age-group: lower primary is 7-10, upper primary is 11-13. 



** It is estimated that about 1.3 and 16.0 per cent of the total enrolment are 
under-age and over -age children respectively. 



Table 2, Enrolment by grade and sex, and repeaters, school year 1971/72 

(Total boys and girls ) 



Grade 


Toial enrolment 


Repeaters ( included in total ) 


I 


1 5 n 04'^ 


368 694 


II 


1 195 781 


169 798 


III 


1 117 998 


143 209 


IV 


954 100 


59 184 


V 


385 822 


32 465 


VI 


3 15 341 


15 873 


VII 


256 967 


8 302 


Total primary 


5 743 652 


797 525 


- Urban 


1 253 109 


96 464 


- Rural 


4 490 543 


70 1 06 1 
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Table 3. Trends in the teaching staff and number of primary schools 



Sc hooJ 


Total number 


Number of 


Percentage 


Pupil - 


Number 


of 


female 


female 


teacher 


of 


year 


leacners 


ceacners 


leacnero 


ra tio 


schools 


1965/66 


134 929 


50 .447 


37.4 


33 


27 004 


1966/67 


140 832 


53 817 


38.2 


33 


27 262 


1967/68 


145 847 


56 564 


38,8 


33 


27 699 


1968/69 


155 393 


62 928 


40.5 


32 


27 993 


1969/70 


162 773 


66 981 


41,2 


32 


28 470 


1970/7 1 


171 496 


72 788 


42,4 


32 


29 033 


1971/72 


184 447 


♦79 921 


43,3 


31 


29 269 


1972/73 


197 238 


♦87 475 


44.4 


30 


29 788 



* Projected data 



Table 4. Distribution of schools by type and by size, school 

year 1971/72 



Number of schools enrolment involved 



A, By type of schools : 

1. Urban: 
Rural : 

2. Public: 
Private : 

3. Single sex: 

Co -educational ; 

4. One-teacher schools: 
Two -teacher schools : 

B. By size (number of pupils ) 

49 or less 

50 - 99 

100 - 149 

150 - 199 . 

200 - 299 

300 - 499 

500 - 999 

1,000 and over 



3 026 1 253 109 

26 243 4 490 543 

27 148 4 972 943 
2 12 1 770 709 

29 269 5 743 652 

1 100 
6 600 



2 050 
6 900 
6 470 

3 670 
3 880 
2 810 
1 200 

168 



Nat 
available 



1, Projected data ; excluding private schools, 
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SECTION 1.2 

REFORM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN THE USSR 



Bulletin of the Uneeao Regional Ofj'i.'f 
for Eduaation in Asia 
Number 14^ June 19?:'' 



THE REFORM OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE USSR 
by Xuri Ivanov 



From 1966 onwards, successful measures have been taken in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic to reform the content of school 
education. School syllabuses and textbooks are being adapted to meet 
the requirements of the development of science, technology and culture ; 
the instructional matter is divided out more rationally between the 
various years of study ; measures are being taken to avoid over -burden- 
ing the children, by ridding syllabuses and textbooks of over -detailed 
material and subjects of secondary importance; systematic teaching of 
the fundamentals of science is now begun in the 4th inste;?'' of the 5th 
school year; and there are now some optional classe- , which children 
are free to attend or not, as they wish. Primary teaching has an im- 
portant part to play in the further improvement of the work of general 
secondary schools ; for practical teaching experience and experimental 
research have proved concliisively that children have considerably more 
everyday experience and greater cognitive powers than was supposed 
when the syllabus for the "old" four-year primary schools was drawn 
up, and that, consequently, children of primary school age can be far 
more effectively taught than in the past. 

For a number of years, the question of improving the planning of 
primary school teaching has attracted the attention of scientists, psycho- 
logists and teachers : and important work on the subject has been done 
by L.V. Zankov, D.B. Elkonin, M.A. Melnikov, N.S. Rozhdestvensky , 
A. A. Lyublinskaya, S.M, Yazykov and V . V . Davydov. Their efforts 
have been directed, for many years, to producing the most effective 



Reprinted from Ivanov, Yuri. The reform of primary education in 
the USSR, Paris, Unesco, 1971. 12 p. *mimeo. (international 
Commission on The Development of Education, Series C: Innova- 
tions, no. ih) 

This document forms part of the third series of studies (Series 
A : Situation, Series B : Opinions, Series C : Innovations) 
prepared for the International Commission on the Development 
of Education which was established in application of Resolu- 
tion 1,131 dopted by the General Conference of Unesco at its 
sixteenth session. The opinions expressed by the author are 
entirely his own and do not necessarily reflect those of Unesco. 
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system of primary education and working out methods whtreby they 
combine teaching with development of those personality traits which a 
child needs to have in order successfully to acquire knowledge of any 
subject. The scientists, in the course of the experiment, have adopted 
a new approach to the question of the relation between pedagogy and psy- 
chology, between experiment and teachers' experience. Psychological 
methodology has become part of the system of pedagogical research. 
All this has rendered it possible to make a detailed investigation of the 
inner mechanism of the child's development in the course of instruction. 
The experiment has proved that the actual capacities of schoolchildren 
of various ages (including the younger ones ) are far in excess of what 
is usually supposed. 

It was after scientists, practical teachers and methodologists had 
been experimenting for some years that the first new syllabuses were 
drawn up (1962); they were designed for a three-year primary school 
course. As the new syllabuses were tried out experimentally on an in- 
creasing scale, steps were taken to complete and iniprove the new con- 
tent of primary education* At the last stage (1968/1969 school year) 
preceding tlie general introduction of tlie new syllabuses into the schools, 
tests were made on over half a million pupils. The main conclusion \' s 
diatthe new syllabus for three-year primary education is suitable for 
all normally developed children, whether or not they have received any 
pre -school training of any kind. The significance of this reform is that 
- as is borne out by experience - pupils ::an be brought to a more advanced 
stage of development m a shorter period of time, which provides favour- 
able conditions for eir subsequent education. In addition it gives the 
Soviet secondary scnool, as it were, an extra year, thanks to die fact 
that children now begin to receive systematic instruction in their mother 
tongue, mathematics and other subjects a year earlier then they used to. 

What then are the distinguishing features of the new syllabuses 
fov three -year primary schools ? 

As regards instruction in reading and use of the mother tongue, 
the syllabus is designed mainly to develop the children's use of speech 
and to devote closer attention to the analysis of language structures. 
S«"idy of the Russian language ( modier tongue ) comprises the following 
secti jns : 

1. "Instruction in reading and writing and the use of speech '\ 

2 . " Reading and the development of speech " . 

3. "Grammar, spelling and the development of speech". 

These three sections are further subdivided. Thus "Instruction 
in reading and writing" covers; (a) reading and speech development; 
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( b ) writing and speech development. " Reading and speech development" 
includes: (a) subject matter of texts read ; (b) acquiring skill in read- 
ing; ( c ) work on the text ; ( d ) learning in practice to distinguish diffe- 
rent types of text. And "Grammar, spelling and speech development" 
is broken down into : ( a ) sounds and letters ; ( b ) words; ( c ) clauses 
(d) connected speech, calligraphy. This section also includes a study 
of words the spelling of which cannot be checked by analysis . 

Teaching children to read and write involves the following: 
( 1 ) teaching them to read in a short time ( 3 montlis ) ; ( 2 ) teaching them 
how to write the letters correctly and how to join them up into woms ; 
(3) laying the foundations for learning how to spell correctly. 

Whilst teaching children to read and write, the teacher also train.*- 
them ( by organizing excursions, encouraging them to be observant, and 
so on ) to take a lively interest in their surroundings, so as to extend 
and clarify tlieir ideas of the world and enrich their vocabulary and 
powers of expression in general, 

Reading and writing are taught by the phonic analytic and syntlietic 
method. Children practise splitting up sentences into words, words into 
syllables, syllables into sounds and then, by forming words out of sylla- 
bles and clauses out of words, learn to read. At the same time, they 
learn how to represent sounds by letters, and how to compose words out 
of letters and syllables in the order in which tliey occur in the reading 
lesson, and by this means they acquire the art of writing. The period 
allocated for learning to read and write finishes before 1 December, 

By the end of this period, children are capable of reading 
consciously, correctly and fluently, syllable by syllable. From 
1 December onwards, they embark on the study of reading and gram nar, 
using reading primers and grammar books. 

The syllabus for the teaching of reading in Grades I -III is designed 
also to give the children correct notions and conceptions about the world 
around them. This is done on the basis of the contents of the books they 
read, and by giving the children planned and systematic information 
about the specific objects, facts and phenomena encountered in nature 
and society. 

The reading syllabus comprises : ( 1 ) reading texts on specific 
themes designed to convey the required notions and conceptions; 
( 2 ) practising reading ; ( 3 ) acquiring the skills necessary for working 
on texts ; ( 4) gaining a practical knowledge of the various types of lite- 
rary texts. 

The content of the reading matter contained in the syllabus is 
chosen in accordance with an ideological theme, which makes it easier 
for the teacher to systematize his teaching and educational work, relate 
reading lessons to ordinary life and extend and enrich his pupils* every- 
day experience. 
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In Grade I, pupils master the art of reading whole words correctly, 
fluently and with understanding, pronouncing them clearly and distinctly 
and using the right intonation to mark t'le end of a clause and between 
clauses ; tliey also learn to pick out by t^^ the significant words in a 
sentence, and to listen to what the teacher reads or recounts. 

In Grade II , they continue to learn to read intelligently, great inn- 
portance being attached to putting in the expression: the logical stresses 
(though not described as sucli ), pauses, use of intonation to convey 
meaning. They learn to divide texts up into their semantic parts, to 
pick out the basic thought, distinguish between main and secondary 
elements, make an outline of the text and give a detailed, concise 
account of what they have read. 

The children themselves discover words and expressions with 
which to describe events and phenomena, learn to distinguish the mean- 
ings of words as used in different texts and continue to extend their voca- 
bulary, making it both more fluent and more precise. Grade III is the 
last in three -year primary education. 

In Grade III, pupils are required to read texts corresponding to 
their level with understanding and expression ; explain the meaning of 
the words holding the key to the content of what they have read, pick out 
synonyms ( without necessarily using this term); identify particularly 
graphic words ; and analyse texts, formulating correctly the principal 
thought contained therein. By the end of Grade III^, pupils are able, on 
their own, to divide a text into complete semantic units and draw up a 
plan of it ; give a concise and selective account of its contents ; compose 
stories from their own observation, relating to the texts they have read ; 
collect material for a story centred round a certam character ; compare 
two characters in one and the same or different stories ( on the basis of 
one or two characteristics ) ; and distinguish in practice between diffe- 
rent types of text, o 

Through lessons spent or. reading bookw about history, pupils learn 
to handle popular educational texts, to state briefly what thoy have read 
or been told, draw up a simple outline, make an appraisal of events and 
phenomena, employ socio -historical terms when expressing themselves, 
and decipher historical sketch-maps. 

In addiiion to the general aims of primary schooling as a whole, 
the teaching of grammar and spelling in Grades I-III has its own specific 
targets. 

Children in the primary grades acquire certain grammatical know- 
ledge, skills and habits having a close bearing on the content of the sys- 
tematic courses given in higher grades. At the same time, they develop 
their aural comprehension and their skill in the handling of literary 
language and acquire familiarity with the basic elements of language 
(phonemes, words, clauses). 
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Their loiowledge of the elements of grammar and spelling develops 
childrens' ability to compare, classify and analyse linguistic phenomena, 
picking out what is essential, and tliis in turn promotes their intellectual 
development and ability to handle speech. 

The teaching of grammar and spelling in the primary grades is 
divided into four sections, as follows: "Sounds and letters", "Words", 
"Clauses", "Connected speech". 

The primary school course on grammar and spelling includes only 
the important, basic material essential Co enable children to acquire an 
elementary understanding of the composition and structure of Russian 
speech together with well-grounded skills in the handling of the language 
such as to allow them to express tliemselves clearly and prepare them 
for the systematic study of grammar and spelling in the higher grades. 

On the other hand, the primary school course necessarily compri- 
ses a fairly wide range material relating to various aspects of 
language: the phonetic composition of words, the division of words into 
syllables and morphemes, the various parts of speech and their most 
important forms, the simplest types of sentence and clause, and the 
rules for spelling emerging from the above. 

An important place in the syllabus is allocated to the practical 
study of the lexical significance of words, words with many different 
meanings and synonymous words - which, incidentally, makes the sylla- 
bus now proposed markedly different from the previous one. 

The treatment of grammatical phenomena must be in line with the 
data of linguistics. Through studying grammatical categories and forms, 
the pupils must learn to understand their basic significance and formal 
characteristics. In order to give children a correct and thorough under- 
standing of grammatical concepts (parts of speech, for instance) and 
the rules of spelling, they are taught how to distinguish grammatical and 
orthographical phenomena by both meaning and forms. 

The teaching of spelling ( orthography and punctuation) is based on 
the knowledge of grammar already acquired. Thus the v^/hole of the pri- 
mary course on the mother tongue is so organized that pupils study 
grammar and spelling rules before doing practical exercise on ortho- 
graphy and punctuation . It is clear from the foregoing that the primary 
school course in the mother tongue, whilst being within the grasp of 
small children, is on a fairly high theoretical level. 

The new mathematics syllabus presents a certain degree of conti- 
nuity with the ole, which already takes into account as appropriate the 
experience acquired by primary school-teachers and also, to some ox- 
tent, reflects the t «ks facing Soviet schools at the present time. 
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Nevertheless, a whole series of questions are treated quite differently 
in the new syllabus. 

The mathematics course for Grades I-III 'inder the new syllabus 
is organically linked with the secondary school mathematics course. 

The basis of this course is the arithmetic of natural numbers and 
fundamental quantities. To this are added the elements of geometry and 
the rudiments of algebra, which are integrated into the body of arithme- 
tical knowledge^ leading to a more fundamental understanding of num- 
bers, arithmetical operations and mathematical relations. 

Whilst continuing to devote considerable attention to giving a sound, 
virtually automatic ability to carry out calculations, the syllabus also 
aims at raising, within the mental capacity of the pupils, the level of 
analysis of the instructional content and at giving them an understand - 
ing of the laws underlying the mathematical facts studied and of the links 
between the various phenomena considered . 

The increased emphasis on theory has a decisive effect on pupils' 
mathematical development. This is one of the most important means of 
tapping under -exploited intellectual potentialities, since this approach 
makes it considerably easier for pupils to assimilate new material intel- 
ligently and link it up with what they have learned before. 

With a view to making it as easy as possible to place the material 
in its general context, several changes have been made both to the con- 
tent and to the presentation of tlie syllabus. 

A feature which keeps recurring throughout the syllabus is the 
attention drawn to the interrelation between direct and inverse opera- 
tions, between the components of operations and the results. 

Great stress is placed on the constant use of comparison, confron- 
tation and juxtaposition of inter -linked conceptions, operations and prob- 
lems, and the discernment of resemblances and differences between the 
facts under consideration. One of the fundamental principles underlying 
the new syllabus is that each new question must be presented in a wide 
general context, though accessible to the understanding of the particular 
age-group concerned. 

In Grade I, children are to be taught the basic properties of sum 
and difference. Beginning with concrete quantities, the chil'Jian first 
learn, for instance, that if we take one quantity and add another to it, 
ihe result will be the same whether the second quantity is added as a 
whole or in parts ; they then ap; ly the knowledge so acquired to opera- 
tions with numbers. 

Subsequently, at the beginning of the second year, they must learn 
to formulate these rules^and write them down using letters. A knowledge 
of the properties of operations serves as a basis for teaching children 
the various forms of calculation. 
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The result of this approach is to enable children to carry out tlieir 
calculations with a conscious knowledge of what they are doing, and to 
make it ea.sier for them to use various different n.ethods of solving one 
and the same problem, so chat they learn, from the very outset, to look 
out for the most rational method of arriving at a solution. 

The new syllabus links the study of operations up to 20 and opera- 
tions up to 100 more closely together than did the former one. After 
learning numbers, addition and subtraction up to 10, pupils have to spend 
some time on numbers from 10 to 20 and the different items of which 
they are composed; after which they go on to the study of numbers up U 
100, As to the fundamental techniques of addition and subtraction based 
on the properties of sum and difference, the .syllabus is such that they 
can be taken from the outset in a wider numerical field. 

This method of studying operations with numbers up to 100 provides 
a good basis for arriving at the necessary generalization, besides 
giving pupils longer time and more varied material on which to practise 
applying the operations they have learned, so helping them to become 
proficient in mental calculation . 

The teaching of multiplication and division tables has also been 
changed: in Grade I, children are taught only the notions of these opera- 
tions (by means of practical operations with concrete numbers), without 
learning the actual tables. The lessons on this subject should be com- 
posed of various practical exercises illustrating t±ie meaning of these 
operations and their most common applications. 

Multiplication and division tables are taken in Grade 11 ; but the 
teacher, before giving the actual tables, explains the connexion between 
multiplication and division, the two different types of division (division 
of numbers and division of concrete objects ) and the use of commutation 
in multiplication. This makes it possible to work out and memorize one 
multiplication table only for each constant multiplicand, and then use it 
for the solution of examples obtained by inverting the factors and of cor- 
responding examples involving division. 

In teaching multiplication and division, particular attention is paid 
to demonstrating the properties of the product and the quotient, and also 
to special instances of multiplication and division (by nought and one). 

In addition to mental calculation, an important place in the syllabus 
is allocated to the teaching of written calculation, which begins i.i Grade 
II, with operations up to a thousand. With a sound knowledge of ths basic 
principles of arithmetical operations and sufficient practice, chilcren 
should reach the stage of being able to make fast and accurate written 
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calculations automatically (they should be able, nevertheless, lo explain 
at any stage the mechanics of what they are doing. 

The syllabus for Grade III covers a study of numeration and the 
four arithmetical operations on multi -digit numbers. However, once 
children have been taught the principles of the mental and written nume- 
ration of multi -digit numbers and the algorithms of written calculations, 
the practical exercises can be confined mainly to operations on numbers 
up to 1,000,000. 

Another means used for helping pupils consciously to assimilate 
and understand the general significance of arithmetic is to introduce the 
use of letters as symbols in doing problems and exercisjes and studying 
the properties of operations. The use of leilers as mathematical sym- 
bols is first introduced in Grade I, where they are used to designate the 
answer to be arrived at when formulating the problem. In Grade II(even 
when going over the ground covered in Grade I ), letters are used as sym- 
bols for writing down the general laws established earlier on the basis of 
concrete examples. 

An important place in the syllabus is allocated to the study of 
various quantities in close relation to arithmetic (value, quantity and 
price ; distance, time and speed with a body travelling at constant velo- 
city, etc* ). The study of quantities covers methods and units of mea- 
surement, the relation between quantities and their interdependence, 
which is eventually expressed in the form of a table and sometimes (in 
the simpler cases ) by means of a formula. 

In the Leaching of geometry, considerable changes have been made. 
In the proposed syllabus, geometry occupies an important place ; it is, 
as a rule, closely linked to the study of arithmetical operations (parti- 
cularly in Grades I and II ) and is, at the same time, designed to serve 
a specific purpose. 

In connexion with the enlargement of the geometry syllabus, more 
attention is devoted to systematic practical work by the pupils ; they are 
required to make geometrical figures by drawing tliem, cutting them out, 
producing them by bending sheets of paper and modelling; they also have 
to do exercises designed to teach them how to recognize certain geome- 
trical figures in everyday life and on paper (including cases where these 
fig^Lires constitute one element of a more complex configuration) and 
how to use the most common types of drawing and measuring apparatus 
(ruler, set square, compasses, tape-measure). Such are the proces- 
ses best suited to solving the tasks of geometry teaching in the primary 
matnematics syllabus. The aim is to familiarize the pupils, through 
their own practical work, with certain properties of the figures exa- 
mined and to enable them to apply the knowledge they h?ve acquired for 
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the solution of concrete problems. Through practical problems invol- 
ving the position, shape and dimensions of the elements of figures, pupils 
acquire an elementary notion of space and the ability to reflect logically 
on the basis of visual observation, all of which is of tiie greatest impor- 
tance as a preparation for a polytechnical education. 

In the primary grades, nature t^tudy is taught as a separate sub- 
ject ; it is introduced in Grades II and III, by what is known as 
"observations". Children in Grade II study inanimate and animate 
nature (land, water, air, plants, animals) and the seasonal changes in 
nature and labour (forests, orchards, kitchen gardens) and their causes. 
In Grade III, they study "the diversity of nature in our native country" 
(position of the country on the globe and the map, surface and mineral 
resources, rivers, lakes and seas, native fauna and flora, etc. ), and 
" man and nature" ( structure of the human body and the preservation of 
healdi, man the subjugator and transformer of nature, etc. ). Children 
are taught, in a form they can undersUmd, about the constant interdepen- 
dence of natural phenomena, and the changes in the life of plants and 
animals. All this, together with the other subjects they study, develops 
their powers of observation and their ability to discern tho causes of 
phenomena, to compare them with other phenomena and to draw general 
conclusions . 

A considerable place in the new syllabuses is occupied by poly- 
technical training for junior schoolchildren. These courses serve to 
widen children's experience and increase their knowledge of tech- 
nology and productive work, besides teaching them practical labour 
skills and habits, indurtriousness, love of work and the ability to work 
in a team. Special attention is devoted to teaching them the ability, which 
is indispensable in any kind of wcrJcing activity, to plan and verify their 
own work and check and assess what they have done. 

A great deal of attention, of course, continues to be paid to such 
subjects as physical education, music, singing anc art. There are at 
least two classes of physical education per week, and one class each of 
music and art. 

Thus the advantage of the new primary school syllabuses is that 
they provide greater possibilities for educating the pupils to a higher 
level of development. The improvem -nt of teaching in primary schools 
depends mainly on the ability to makf it more ef^'^ctive, both didactical- 
ly and from th^ r nnt of view of devriopment, anc to make the pupils 
think more for them? ?ives. 

The syllabuses as a whole, the various subjects they comprise, 
and the exercises given in the textbooks, are divided in such a way as 
to encourage teachers to apply methods of teaching designed to stimu- 
late children's intellectual activity and make them eager to acquire new 
knowledge. 
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The curriculum for Grades I -III llkev/ise corresponds to the new 
content of primary education. In schools where Russian is the language 
of instruction, It is as folloA/s: 



Number of hours per week 
Subjects in Grades 

I II III 



Russian language 


12 


10 


10 


Mathematics 


6 


6 


6 


Nature study 




2 


2 


Art 


I 


I 


I 


Music and singing 


I 


I 


I 


Physical education 


2 


2 


2 


Labour training 


2 


2 


2 


Total number of 








compulsory lessons 


24 


24 


24 



per week 



In schools where the medium of instruction is not Russian, 
the total number of hours per week is usually increased by 1 or 2 in each 
grade for the teaching of the mother tongue. The distribution of time as 
between study of Russian and study of the native tongue differs. When it 
comes to mathematics and other subjects, the number of hours allocated 
to them is the same in all schools in the country (whether the language 
of instruction is Russian or not). 

A great deal of work has been done on producing new pri- 
mary school textbooks, manuals of methodology, teaching materials and 
visual aids. The servir.es of the best teachers, methodologists and 
educationists were enlisted for this purpose. 

The introduction of the new syllabuses and manuals into Grades I- 
III was preceded by the ^'e -training of the teachers, with the help of both 
special institute for improving teachers' qualifications and higher edu- 
cational establishments (including, first and foremost, teacher training 
colleges). In training teachers to work with the new syllabuses, spe- 
cial attention was devoted to theoretical problems, the psychology of 
teaching, problems of method, health, safety at work and technical 
aids to teaching. Journals on educational method also play an important 
part in extending and deepening. teachers' knowledge and improving their 
professional skill. The journals "NaJfal'naja skola(The primary school 
Narodnoe obrazovanie (National education ), Sovetskaja pedagogika 
( Soviet pedagogy ), Sem*ja i skola ( Family and school ) and a number of 
others regularly publish articles and information on questions relating 
to the content and methods of teaching in primary grades. 
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The process of the general change-over to the new syllabuses has 
been the subject of a special study by the Ministries of Education of the 
Union Republics, the USSR Acad^smy of Pedagogical Sciences and the 
USSR Ministry of Education. Their generaJ conclusions were extremely 
favourable. 

The suitability of the contents of the new primary school syllabuses 
is proved by the results obtained with a three years* course under the 
new syllabuses, as compared with the four years' course under the syl- 
labuses formerly used in many Russian schools. The figures are as 
follows : 



Number of pupils having reached the standard 
required level on completion of the course ( in %) 



Type of work In Grade III In Grade IV 

(with new syllabuses) (with old syllabuses) 

Dictation 95.2 92.5 

Mathematical problemd 96.3 79. 1 

Arithmetical examples 96.3 93.8 



It is clear, both from tests carried out in a relatively large num- 
ber of schools and also from the observation of children at work during 
lessons, that the overwhelming majority of pupils succeed in mastering 
the content of the new syllabuses. Grade I pupils, for instance, distin- 
guish clearly between vowel and consonant sounds and between soft and 
hard consonants, know how to indicate that a particular consonant is soft, 
understand the rules concerning vowels after sibilants, and so on. The 
majority of Grade II pupils were found to have understo-xl the composi- 
tion of words: in the tests, 92.8% indicated the root correctly , 96.8% 
the prefix, 91.5% suffixes and 94.6% endings. Grade HI students have 
a sound grasp of the elementary facts about the parts of speech covered 
by the new syllabus, and ah o have a fair knowledge of syntax. 

in mathematics. Grade 1 pupils have a satisiactory grasp of the 
sequence of natural numbers and of oral and written numeration up to 
100, and are able to read mathematical expressions, compare numbers 
and make use of commutation in addition. Grade II pupils were found to 
have a sound knowledge of multiplication tables and the division of num- 
bers, as well as the part played by commutation in multiplication ; they 
also have assimilated the processes of multiplying and dividing sums by 
numbers. The problems involving the use of multiplication and division 
tables were solved by 96 to 97% of the pupils in this grade. Grade 111 
pupils are acquainted with the numeration of multi -digit numbers and the 
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decimal system, understand the significance of matiiematical expres- 
sions and have a sound grasp of the elements of geometry. 

Thus the experience of schools which have worked with tne new 
syllabuses shows that it is possible for children to learn some concepts 
and rules at an earlier age and that the change in the method of 
approach to the material studied facilitates the pupils' assimilation of it. 
The introduction of new syllabuses does not in Itself, of course, auto- 
matically solve the problems of improving children's development, but 
only creates conditions for doing so; and although the basic ideas of the 
new content of primary education have stood the test of time, a great 
deal still remains to be done to improve syllabuses and textbooks even 
furtlier, to devise appropriate teaching aids, to amass and assess teach- 
ing experience and to give wide publicity to effective teaching methods 
and techniques. 
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IDENTIFYING AND CONTROLLING THE SOURCES 
OF WASTAGE IN PRIN4ARY EDUCATION 

by M.A. Brimer 



The term "educational wastage" is understandable in those sys- 
tems of education which permit repetition or dropout. Those nations of 
the world which employ automatic promution and which effectively iniple- 
ment a compulsory period of schooling recognize ineffectiveness and in- 
efficiency in their system in failure to achieve learning objectives but 
avoid the term "wastage" since it seems to imply economic conside- 
rations which are more appropriatj to industry thi^n they are to schools. 
Such nations are usually affluent and are more inclined to specify the 
objectives of learning in terms of personal benefit to the learner than in 
terms of benefit to the economic system. 

For the great majority of nations of the world, however, invest- 
ment in educational resources represents a massive input of national 
wealth from which output of productive manpower mubt be sought. Even 
if the implications of investment in primary education for manpower are 
indirect and difficult to articulate, the fact that these nations have an 
aspiration to universal literacy and numeracy indicates the degree of 
priority they wish to assign to achieving equity in human dignity and to 
developing within the population those skills which are instrumental in 
all future learning. It :s not surprising that developing nations should 
be disconcerted that so many children fail to graduate from the first 
cycle of education and tnat those who do, have taken longer on average 
to achieve it than the system expects. 

Dropout and repetition are the events which are regarded as the 
principal components of wastage. These terms 'must first be defined, 
and for the purpose of this article, as for most Lnternatioual studies, the 
following definitions will be adopted: 

(i ) A dropout is a child who leaves a cycle of education at any point 
before graduating from the final grade of that cycle, for such a 
period that he is incapable of re-entering the grade at which he 
left. 

( ii ) A repetition event is a year spent by a child in a grade which is 
the same as that he followed in the previous year. 
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It will be apparent that the term "dropout" as defined assumes 
that it is the intention of a nation that a child entering at the beginning of 
the cycle shall complete that cycle, and that the objectives of the cycle 
cannot be met by anything less than graduation from the cycle. In some 
nations it i? true that literacy and numeracy may be achieved before the 
completion of the final grade. If this is so, then certain objectives of 
the cycle will be met in less than the duration of the cycle, and dropout 
would not have the same implications. If this is borne in mind, there 
should be few objectives to the subsequent argument. In the case of a 
single repetition, it is being assumed that a child has failed to satisfy 
the grade in which he was in one year and has been required to follow 
the same course again in the next year. Notice that it is a " repetition" 
that has been defined, not a repeater', A repeater may be involved in 
repetition more than once. From the point of view of pupil movement 
within and out of the system, repetition and dropout events have critical 
significance and have implications for the profitable use of educational 
resources, though they do not lend themselves to clear specification of 
sources of wastage, and they do not tell us what has been wasted. 

If we make a simple flow chart in "which dropout and repetition 
events are located, it becomes apparent that the term "dropout" disgui- 
ses a number of different circumstances, and that both dropout and re- 
petition are themselves -outcomes of educational and social events which 
have pre -disposed their occurrence. 



Places made 
available 



Pupils seek 
entry 



Pupils enrol 



Passage through 
the grade -year 



Dropout (a ) 



Grade -year 
completed 
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Pass 


^ 














Fail 











Promotion 



'Dropout (c ) 



Repetitionj Dropout ( b ) 
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Front the diagram it can be seen tluit dropout can lake p!ace(a ) 
before the completion of a grade-year, (b) after unsuccessful comple- 
tion of a grade-year, and (c ) f'fter siicccissful completion of thai year. 
The location of dropout in relation to prior events is vital in the identi- 
fication and control of sources of wastage. I^epetition is at first sight 
less equivocal in that it arises only after unsuccessful completion of the 
grade -year ; however, so does dropout of type < b). in buth ca.scs, it is 
educational failure which is likely to produce the event of which we com- 
plain. In both cases the year which has led to unsuccessful completion 
has involved wastage, in the sense that the resources employed l(] se- 
cure pupil learning have not achieved their objective, and tliat the child 
has experienced failure which will inevitably lower his motivation to 
achieve. In the case of the dropout, the loss of nutivation has been ca- 
tastrophic. The repeater may be involved in further wastage in that by 
pursuing the same course again lie may he re -learning things wluch are 
unnecessary for him to re-!earn, and his likelihood of failure a second 
time may be increased by die knowledge that he has already failed. Wast- 
age expressed in terms of decreased readiness of the learner is at least 
as serious in estimations of wastage as occupying a place for a longer 
period than is deemed minimally necessary. 

Since no system can expect that all children will be able to take 
equally of the same educational provision, it is apparent that the setting 
of standard for grade success nuisr cither be flexible or must inevita- 
bly condemn a substantial proportion of children to educational failure 
at thr outset. Many systems do the latter in that they set standards ap- 
'. ... 1^ to the average performance expected of children in a particular 
grade and condemn almost half tlie children to failure. If minimal stan- 
dards were set such that, say, 907,' of the children could succeed, the 
level of achievement would be regarded as intolerably low. 

!'he inability of children to achieve nationally-set grade standauls 
in the prescribed time is the major component of wastage, and linked witt. 
it is undifferentiated repetition ; both in their turn may lead to dropout. 
Repetition inevitably Icacls to dropout when a system pernnits only so 
many repetitions of a grade before the pupil is rejected. The most com- 
mon source of dropout, however, is not structural but social, and reflects 
on ti'^e holding power of the school in its total sense, Faceti with failure, 
the child and his family may decide diat the child's time might he more 
profitably spent at home, and in doing so they are making a judgment 
about the school. Failure may not be the only source of their dissatis- 
faction with the school, an equally common source being recognilion tliat 
the school is an alien culture which carries little relevance to the day- 
to-day life of the parents and seems to offer nothing that would make the 
child more fitted ultimately to take his place in the community. While 
so'^^e of die factors which contribute to the social incompatibility .of the 
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school and the community are generalizable in description, they are not 
specifically diagnostic, since each school faces its own peculiar combi- 
nation of these problems. 

For most parents in developing countries, sending a child to school 
represents an economic risk. What is being staked is the child's labour, 
however small this may be in the primary school years, anu thr» fees, 
travel and cost of clothing and books where the state can offer no aid to 
the family. The return for which the parents may hope is at least that 
there will be an increase in the earning power when the child has com- 
pleted his education, and at best that they may have purchased for their 
child a ticket in an educational lottery which could lead to an established 
Government post. The parents may risk causing the child to lose the 
sympathy that he might have for the traditional values of the community ; 
or to lose religious conviction and the contentment with the more limited 
life in his village or township ; or to see him acquire forms of knowledge 
which are not understandable to the parents and even a competence in a 
second language, necessary as the medium of instruction, which they 
find not only foreign but detestable, being the language of a former 
colonial power. 

Other ways in which the school may be found to be alien are emer- 
ging as much among developed countries as among developing countries. 
Looked at from the standpoint of principles of social equality, traditional 
institutionalized education may be seen as a system which permits a so- 
cial elite to retain power through its monopoly of educational privilege. 
The universalization of education may be seen not to counter such an in- 
fluence but as preventing revolution by producing a highly selective route 
through which only a few newcomers to the elite are permitted after they 
have been indoctrinated into the wisdom of the status quo. Looked at in 
this way, schools may be seen as the unwitting agencies of a Machiave- 
lian state. The very conservatism of schools and their maintenance of 
authoritarian relationships -.vith their pupils, the affected sui>erlorlty of 
teachers over their less knowledgeable peers and their appar^ nt inten- 
tion of moulding their pupils in their own image reinforce this view. 
The de-schooling movement is a real force in many countries, and it is 
not yet apparent how institutionalized education will respond to the chal- 
lenge of renewing itself when the rate of cultural change is beginning to 
be faster than the maturation of a generation. 

Such are the forces which may lead to failure of an education sys- 
*tem to achieve its objectives for the first cycle of education. General 
statements of this kind, however well supported they may be by research 
evidence, do not help a nation to organize its resources towards remedy- 
ing the situation. Profitable change in ed^r.ation is organic rather than 
cataclysmic. While nation-wide structural changes such as the intro- 
duction of automatic promotion might remove repetition at a stroke, they 
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are unlikely to have any major impact on pupil learning unless other 
changes accui ipany them . Universal recipes are of less importance 
than susceptibility to change. To create this susceptibility, the local 
character of the problems the school faces must be known and progres- 
sive adaptation introduced . 

In organizing a national campaign to reduce wastage, the first 
requirement is to locate wastage and to identify its probable origins. 
Location must be both geographic and structural. In other words, we 
must find out in which parts of the country, in which regions, in what 
towns wastage is highest and in what grades it most seriously occurs. 
Ultimately wastage must be known at the level of the individual scliool 
and of the grade »vithin the school. Since bias is likely to occur in the 
way in which the sexes respond to education, wastage should be known 
for boys and girls separately. The diagram below indicates the levels 
at which information should be known and sought within the network. At 
each level the information is useful for identifying forms of action provi- 
ded that data is gathered in an appropriate way. 



National 
Region . 
District 
School 
Grade 



rrr 



Sex 



Grade 



Se- 



lf the probable source of wastage is to be separated into two broad 
classes of predominantly social and predominantly educational, then more 
is needed than enrolment data. The 1969 Unesco survey^ went a good 
deal further than most previous studies in gathering infr.niation on the 
numbers of children enrolled in each grade who were repeating that 
grade. This additional information made possible a reconstruction of 
the flow of the cohort through the cycle and an analysis of wastage into 
its dropout and repetition components. It also permitted the costing of 
those graduating from the cohort in terms of the total number of pupil- 

1. Brimer^ M.A. and L. Pauli . Wastage in education: a world pro- 
blem, Paris, Unesco, Geneva, IBE, 19T1. 155 p. (Unesco. 
IBE* Studies and sirrveys on comparative education, 1) 
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years involved. Two improvements on this are desirable: firstly, thiJt 
the cohort should be known by registrrtion and not merely by inference, 
and secondly, that the point at which children drop out in relation to the 
beginning and end of the grade -year should be known. 

At first sight it would seem that in ordfT to achieve an identifica- 
tion of a cohort by registration, a complete, longitudinal record system 
would be necessary ; but ingenious ways of achieving the same and with- 
out costly record systems have been devised and require no more Uian 
a slight addition to tJie registration of pupils at the beginning of each 
grade. The system is known as "cohort coding" and requires minimally 
that a figure representing the grade In which the child has ueen regis- 
tered be added to his existing grade number at the time when he is 
registered. Thus, a child entering in Grade I for the first time would 
be given ' 1 ' against his name and if in the next year he entered Grade 11, 
a * 2 ' would be eniered alongside tile M'. Thus, M . T would represent ^ 
child who was spending his second year in Grade I, while ' 1.2.3 ' would 
repiesent a child now in Grade HI who had been promoted in successive 
years irom Grades I and II. The year in which the information is report- 
ed allows the year in which the child entered school to be determined 
and, when data for all children beginning in that year are pooled, the 
whole history of the cohort can be represented. There are a number of 
possible refinements which, without adding seriously to the cost of data 
gathering, would improve tlie information available. Not least amongst 
these is to prefix the child's grade history number with his age or year 
of birth. Such a simple device is well within the scope of most school 
systems, and recuires for its effective working no more than the trans- 
fer of the child's number to the next year's register. 

Break -down in die process might occur at the point at which the 
collected enrolment data for each school a-e reported.lt is preferable that 
the number of children who have the same code member be reported by 
each teacher of each class in each grade, and for boys and girls sepa- 
rately. Given only one data collection point in the year, the cohort cod- 
ing makes possible a more exact representation of the flow of the cohort 
than is possible by any other device apart from an individual record sys- 
tem. Of course its value increases over successive years of use after 
its introduction until the complete flow of a single cohort can be plotted. 
In order to derive maximum ben^^fit, however, two data collection points 
are desirable, one gt the begirjiing of the year and the other at the end 
of the year. The beginning of the year point should be somewhere near 
•iie middle of the first term when registrations have been fully establish- 
ed and are likely to remain stable, and the second collection point should 
be towards the end of that year after the success or failure of the chil- 
dren in graduating from each grade is known. Given such information 
for successive years, the three categories of uxopout as well as the 
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events of repetition and promotion can be plotletl. Furthermore, it he- 
comes possible to identify patterns of scliooi progress and to explore 
such interesting questions as the extent to which repetition in one year 
is likely to be followed by repetition or dropout at some subsequent point. 
When data such as these are available at national, regional and ultimate- 
ly at school level, strategies of approaching tlie reduction of wastage 
can be worked out. 

It cannot be stressed sufficiently that the development of a strate- 
gy -for the control of wastage is dependent in die first instance on the 
identification and location of wastage. Only then does it become possi- 
ble to establish priorities for action. Like any other educational im- 
provement, the reduction of wastage demands in the first instance the 
input of grcciter resources than lave been used so far. Ultimately the 
determination of what specific uction to take in relation to a particular 
school is a matter for the individual diagnosis of that school and commu- 
nity's problem. It has already been said that there are few forms of 
action that can be taken legally or structurally that are likely to 
produce positive results without further support. For example, a coun- 
try may decide that it is desirable to reduce dropout by insisting that all 
children who register in a grade should complete that grade. Even if 
forms of enforcement are introduced, the device will only work provided 
that parents are willing to take the risk for a year, or provided that 
schools are willing to entertain the possibility of having recalcitrar. 
pupils. The effect of any such legal change is ultimately felt at the levc 
of tlie school and its implications must be anticipated there. Another 
country may decide tha^ the only way to o'-ercome its problems of repe- 
tition is to introduce automatic promotion. Unless at the same time 
there are changes in the system of setting r^andaris and teaching rela- 
ting to individual differences, t'lo^ result will be the setting of work which 
is quite beyond the capabilities of a large number of children and predic- 
tably a marked increase in dropout. There ire of course considerable 
logistic problems attendant on such an act wtiich must be carefully work- 
ed out before action is taken. While the number of years spent on aver- 
age by a pupil in the cycle would decrease and therefore the Co ^acity of 
the system would be increased, there might be a consequent fall .ii drop- 
out. This may serve to take up the space created by the elimination of 
repetition. It is also likely that with an increase in the range of indivi- 
dual difference in the later grades, the numbers of children in each 
grade would enforce an alteration in the pupil/teacher ratio. Careful 
preparation for acts to control wastage is vital. 

The single standard that is employed in so many countries for 
each grade is a serious constraint on the operation of an education sys- 
tem in that it takes into account only those children who are capable of 
meeting it. It relegates those who fail to reach the standard to a repeti- 
tion of grades until the time is reached when they either drop out or 
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attain tlie grade standard. At the very least this is wasteful in that all 
children who fail to reach the standard by whatever degree are treated 
in tlie same fashion. It should clearly be preferable if differential de- 
grees of achievement within a grade were known and that these were re- 
lated to targe; achievement. A system that would make this possible 
would have profound implications for curriculum reform at the same 
time. In thv:; same way that operational objectives for each end of grade 
may be set, so intermediate objectives may be set and articulated. Inter- 
mediate objectives can be related to proportions of the school population 
which it is intended shall achieve diem. The diagram below shows a sin- 
gle achievement scale on which target proportions of children in each 
grade who will achieve them have been marked. On the same diagram 
the actual proportions of children achieving these levels at the end of a 
grade year have been marked. From such a diagram it is possible to 
determine the extent to which targets are not being met at each of the 
successive levels of intermediate objectives. The way in which this de- 
vice can be used has been described in a paper published by the Unesco 
Office of Statistics. ^ 

.90 .80 .70 .60 .50 .40 .30 .20 .10 



7 15 20 35 43 58 67 79 85 
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So far we have only discussed the monitoring of the educational 
system to reveal major charac^eri ^tics of v;a stage anM to locate wastage 
at its most critical points of ''.'Ccurtence . Any one who has read Wastage 
in Education: A World Prob'cin^ will be aware that -he causes of wastage 
that have been identified indict practically every aspect of tlie educatio- 
nal and social enterprise. Srnce no single cause :^an be universally 

1. Brimer, M.A. The Quantification of school events related to 

educational wastage in further studies on the evaluation of 
internal efficiency of educational system : a symposiurrt. 
Paris, Unesco, 1972. (Unesco. Current surveys and research 
in statistics, CSR-E-3) 

2. Brimer, M.A. and L. Pauli. loc. ait. 
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specified as the major eUment in wastage, it is not possible to advance 
unequivocal ways to control wastage. It is helpful to review those things 
that we do know about the reduction of wastage. Firstlv. wastage is 
most likely to occur in those situations where educational resov /ces 
are scarce. Secondly, wastage is more likely to occur where systems 
are rigid in their operation than when they are fle:xible. Thirdly, was- 
tage is lower where the aspirations of the commujiity and those of the 
school coincide. Fourthly, educational wastage tends to follow idiosyn- 
cratic patterns related to the particular school and its catchment area. 

The first of these observations would seem at first sight to sug- 
gest that there is little hope that those countries with scarce resource 
will make substantial inroads into their wastage problem. However, re- 
consideration might suggest that there is inevitably a conflict between 
aspirations towards increasing the numbers of children who enter school 
and aspirations to establish an effective and efficient system of primary 
education. It may be preferable for some countries to huld back further 
expansion of numbers of children entering primary educ^Uion in favour 
of a planned reduction in wastage. The second observation suggests that 
greater flexibility might be introduced into educational systems where 
rigidities are at present critical in contributing to wastage. Amongst 
such actions would be the establishment of differential levels of grade 
achievement which would permit progressive increase in the proportion 
of children pasoi ig grades as teaching in the following grades became 
progressively more capable of handling individual problems. A further 
and most important action suggested by this observation would b-s to in- 
crease the authority of individual schools to adjust to local problems. 
For example in certain rural areas it may be a seasonal practice for 
parents to withdraw children from school during harvest or sowing t^mes 
It would be helpful if schools had the freedom to adjust holidays to coin- 
cide with them. Likewise schools should be free to adjust their CM\ricu- 
lum to be more in keeping with the characteristic aspirations of the com- 
munity in which they wdre vested, as a step towardt creating conditions 
which th.e third observation suggests. 

It is not sufficient for the school to plan its own practices so that 
it does not interfere with comm unity activities. It is necessary that the 
community should regard the school as a positive force in its o\s^n life 
and as serving aspirations which can be realistically perceived. To this 
end, schools should be encouraged to open their doors to parents, both 
when school is in session and when it is not, to bring parents into dis- 
cussions about the curriculum and to express their points of view about 
its relevance. 

Much educational research has shown that teacher attitude and 
teaching style is closely related with pupil achievement. No c ne has suc- 
cessfully shown how teaching attitude may be changed. Teachers respond 
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to the pressures of the situation in vvliich they find themselves, and as 
long as the school is a closed system serving its own end, these are tlie 
pressures to which teachers will respond Since the success of educa- 
tion is ultimately dependent on its acceptability to the community, it is 
important that teachers should be compelled to respond to community 
pressures, no matter how irksome they find them. At the same time it 
is possible that the community will learn more of what the school is 
doing and find virtues in i*- that had not been previously ri '-ogni/ed. The 
school can do a great deal as a social agency but only within the commu- 
nity and not as a supercilious dispenser of wisdom. 

The fourth observation suggests that the best means of tackling 
the problems of wastage at the level of the school are through self-help 
and self-analysis, aided by r'xpert help in coping with and recognizing 
its problems. In this connexion it would be preferable If Ministries of 
Education could set up task forces drawn from the leaching fr rcc in 
each region and specially tra t ed to diagnose the problems -vithi.. that 
region. Such task forces wo^-ld be armed with the informati n de^ /ed 
from the national studies of wastage , and would begin with the .schools 
where wastage was high and would set out to examine the multitude of 
problems as a case study. All aspects of the school and of tlie ochooTs 
relationship with the conMiiunity wculd be brought into question, but un- 
like the usual inspectorial function, it would seek to eyemplify the forms 
of change that were necessary and to introduce the teachers in the school 
to the working of the changed procedure. It would be Ivelpful if such 
task forces could call upon some extra resource which would be placed 
at the school's disposal and that they should be in a position to re-visit 
the school after a period. 

In the first phase -ihe job of a task force would be very much like 
that of management consultants, in tha: it would seek to determine quick- 
ly what appeared to be the major source of disadvantage within the school. 
It would spend Mot less than two weeks in any one school and would 
choose schools not only because of the severity of the problem but also 
because of the likelihood tha"!: the effect of a change in that school would 
transfer to neighbouring schools. Schools would be linked in a self-help 
network with the responsibility of transmitting to each other the benefits 
ol their operations. By this means it is likely :±iat thp isolation of schools 
would be reduced and that innovations that were workable would be trans- 
mitted rather tJian recommendations which were unrealizable. Of course 
such task forces could not be created overnight, nor could they be made 
to serve the whole of a country in one year. It is likely that after a period 
of experimental operation they would be extended. Their creation would 
involve extra expenditure on education by the country, aod for tins 
reason the operation of task forces must be seen in terms of national 
priorities in exactly the same way as any other major educational change. 
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Nevertheless the likelihood of benefit for the cost IneurruJ is greater 
than In the case of universal clistributi jn of very small resources. 

This article has aircmptec) in a short space to summarize the pro- 
blems surrounding the identification of wastage and its control. Inevita- 
bly it would not be specific in suggesting the particular actions that ai.y 
one country .should adopt, since these actions must be closely related to 
the circumstances which are prevailing. Moreover, it is importani that 
countries seeking to control wastage should not depend on recipes adopt- 
ed in other parts of the world where conditions are essentially different. 
It is all too easy to seek Unesco support for expert teams to come and 
make specific recommendations about the way in which the education 
system might change, but inevitably such experts come out with pre- 
suppositions as to the recipes which ought to be adopted and spend a long 
time accustoming themselves to the conditions that they find and gaining 
experience of what the countries* problems really are. Answers arc 
best sought in terms that a country will adopt for itself once it has been 
assured that the answers to its problems do not lie in finding a panacea. 
Educational wastage is only a negative way of conceptualizing the pro- 
blem of educational effectiveness. Efficiency is only possible after 
effectiveness has been realized. It is vital that those who are responsi- 
ble for education should recognize tluii the most serious loss in educa- 
tional wastage is human resource and should not take the view that the 
educational process is like a production system which can be set to turn 
out its products with greater or less expenditure. No saving in national 
expenditure is likely tJ be achieved by the control of educational wastage. 
The best that can be hoped for is that the product will be better fitted to 
citizenship and to a full life within the community and that this will be 
possible for more people. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SUITABLE CURRICULA FOR ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION: INPUTS FROM AN ANALYSIS OF 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

by D,A» Perera 

The major factors that are generally taken into considera- 
tion in developing curricula are the characteristics of the 
various areaa of knowledge and their mode of inquiry^ the charac- 
teristics of the learners and the resources - human^ materialy 
and time - needed to organize the teaching -learning situations. 
Some attention is paid to socio-economic considerations ^ but this 
is mainly for ascertaining whether the programme is economically 
feasible and whether the manpower needs of the country are met. 
This article reports that a consideration of employment oppor- 
tunities has made a significant difference to the design of the 
terminal years of compulsory education in Sri Lanka^ even though 
there is no attempt to channel pupiZs into afferent vocations. 
It suggests that such considairaff' ons are est-ential for curricu- 
lum workers in developing countries of the Asian region. 



The duration and age range of elementary education vary from 
country to country, but some common features can be discerned. One 
is that during the elerr^ntary stage there is no deliberate attempt to 
differentiate the children according; to their future vocational opportuni- 
ties or choice of further and secondary education. The elementary 
curriculum is generally a common curriculum for all children : the 
same range of activities and experiences is available to each child so 
that no one is inhibited in his natural growth by the lack of opportunities 
to explore and be active. Within the range provided, different children 
may of course make different choices and proceed at different rates, 
but such differentiation is not externally imposed; it does not arise 
from probabilistic decisions as to what children may do in the future, 
but arises naturally from the fact that children are different from each 
other, here and now. Hence elementary education should be charac- 
terized by the availability, to all children within the stage, of a com- 
mon range of experiences they are free to explore. 
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Another characteristic of elementary education Is that the seiei* 
tion criteria lor admission enable every normal human child to enter 
the stage. It is unfortunately true that in many countries of Asia many 
children a^c prevented f. »in doing so on account of socio-economic 
factors: this restriction is not due lu an education philosophy, 'mii to 
the scarcity of resources. All those who enter an elementary t-duca - 
tion stage should complete it, but this unfortunately is not everywhere 
possible. 

This article will attempt to describe the relevancy of consider- 
ing employment opportunities in the design of curricula for elementary 
education, using as a background recent attempts in this field in Sri 
Lanka. For the purposes of this article, the "clc.aentary stage" in 
Sri Lanka will be considere to be Grades I to IX. Tlie nomenclature 
as actually used in Sri Lanka is different: Grades I to V are called 
the elementary stage, and Grades VI to IX arc called the junior 
secondary stage. But since the range Grade I to Grade IX as design- 
ed conforms to the conditions stated earlier, it will, for the purpose 
of this article, be referred to as an elementary stage. 

L Outline of major educational changes being effected in Sri Lanka 

A. An analysis of some existing deficiencies, indicating 
possible guidelines for their reduction 

Tlie major criticism of "lie local education system has been that 
its output does not have the knowledge, skills and attitudes that die 
country's development requires. The following quotations from the 
Government's Five- Year Plan bear this out; 

"Tlie basic shortcoming of the country's educational system 
is that the academic type curricula are framed to cater to 
the needs of that small minority of the output of the educa- 
tional system who, having reached the G.C.E. 'O' Level, 
compete for the very small number of jobs available as 
doctors, engineers, administrators or teachers. Of the 
others, a small number obtain employment in the clerical, 
technical and service occupations, while the rest begin die 
interminable wait for the white-collar jobs that are not 
there. Judging from results, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the social returns to educational investments have 
been negligible, if not negative. " 1 
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Sri Lanka. Ministry of Planningjand Employment. The Five- 
Year Plan 19?2'19?6. ^Colombo/ 1971. p. 110. 
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Table 1. Occupational structure of the total labour force, 
1963, 1968 and 1969-70 (percentages) (cont'd) 



Occupational group 


1963 


1968 


1969-70 


Clerical workers 


3.7 


3.0 


3. 5 


Sales workers 


6.6 


6.6 


7. 8 


Workers in agriculture > etc 


51.6 


54. 1 


50.2 


Miners, etc. 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


Workers i:i transport and comnnunicatlons 


3.2 


3.4 


4. 1 


Craftsmen, production process workers 








and labourers 


19.8 


20, 8 


19. 7 


Service, sport and recreation workers 


8,8 


6.5 


7. 8 


Total : 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


Total labour force (thousands) 


3 200 


3 232 


3 583 



Soiirce: Matching employment opport unities and expectations: A 
programme of action for Ceylon - tecnniaal papers. 
I.L.O. Geneva, 1971. Table 7, p. l68. 



The table above does not of course indicate what the country 
needs in the future, but only indicates what it obtains now. However, 
policy statements by the Government and other data imply that the 
distribution indicated in the table is not likely to ciiange significantly 
in the near future. Commenting on the possible expansion of white- 
collar jobs, the Government's Five- Year Plan states that it . , can 
no longer be supported by the country's productive sectors. " ^ Tlie 
strategy is to use all available resources to increase production, the 
investment policy being geared to create employment. Where feasible, 
labour-intensive techniques are to be preferred. Hence the increased 
employment which the Government expects to aciiieve over the Plan 
period would tend to increase the proportion of "workers" and "crafts- 
mer. " in the sense of the table given above. According to that table, 
the proportion of "woricers in agriculture" and "craftsmen, production 
process workers and labourers" is almost 70% for 1969-70. As was 
pointed out above, this is certainly not likely to decrease. Hence it is 
safe tc conclude that a person who leave:, the education system and 
seeks employment is far more likely to end up as a worker in agricul- 
ture or as a craftsman than as a professional or administrative or 



1. Ibid. p. 5. 
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clerical employee. Surely a curriculum designer '"^Cii ro taxe note of 
this fact if premise (vi) above is granted. Wliere e-.-onor a'; vi::velop- 
ment is concerned, this is not the only fact that he ' C' v.sider; 
the following excerpts from tlie Governr-^nt's Fi^'e- ' *r.^r I 'an indicate 
other relevant aspects: 

"On the other hand, there can be no significaHt -cniomic 
development in Ceylon unless tliere is iin immec-!.. ^C: ( hange 
in the framework of social relations ... In recrui \cars, 
the younger generation has been gradually ulichr lOv! ::vom 
society. -Tliis has crucial consequences for soc..':-ii suability 
and economic development, particularly as over of the 
population are below twenty -one. WhiJc: the more ro'ivileged 
amongst them are striving to imitate the custom:^ artj .'"jabits 
of the affluent world, die underprivileged youths fin*' that 
society is unable to offer them a meaniagful rclo • Today, 
the conspicuous consumptipn of a higlily privilef;<:J cia ...s is 
tending to distort the values of job- seekers in a nj^r.^iner whicli 
has far-reaching implications. For it has to be r;'c*.«vznized 
that the levels of living of this class can no longer b^j Kie 
model on which the aspirations of the younger j;V":c*:-vr.on can 
be based. For even with a very high rate of eco.".o!ui<: :.^rowth 
the economy will not in the foreseeable future be t^. 
underpin consumption on this scale. " ^ 

The establishment of proper social relations, t\\r.':, .-should l:)e- 
come a major objective of the education system. VV'ul.'. \:\ris >.s not the 
sole responsibility of the formal education system, tficre^ ts r.o doubt 
that it has a significant j.-^hare either in niaintaininj< t)je i'i^ir'i[.y.j\ social 
relations or creating new ones. A 'meaningful role' v»r school 
leavers, a "feasible model" on which they can base- th:;iv a.-'pirntions, 
these are what the formal education system has to cvoc'oj- 'r.i;>re cannot 
be any doubt that the feasible job model is not p. yKU Uv i<'>:jssed man 
seated at a desk in a comfortable office, but a man wit;l": > »r immoty on 
his shoulder out in the blazing sun or a worker with du *y o -ernlls and 
grimy hands. Considerations such as these indicate th:-' -.'vtirriculum 
designers, at least in Sri Lanka, have to explore tirene>* Tthcr tlian the 
traditional fields of subject matter, metliodology , psyct3]u.jy , etc. Not 
that they are unimportant, but they alone are nor eno'ipj- For the pur- 
poses of this article it can l^e assumed - and availaol-: data supports 
this assumption - that premises (iii), (iv) and (v) iisff^f -Vbove are valid. 

The premises that curricula are meant for a s''«;'^''' vninority and 
that they are academic need to be examined, not b'^-C'ise rhey are by 



1. Ibid. ■ p. h. 
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and large invalid, but because the system lias certain characteristics 
which make it very difficult to produce curricula of which such asser- 
tions cannot be made. Tlie following comment higiilights these 
cliaracteristics : 

. . . the passing of the examination assumes in t^he classroom 
such overwhelming importance as the sole raison d'etre of 
schooling. . . . The school's function to educate becomes super- 
seded by the demand that it should qualify* One consequence 
of this is that the knowledge and skills acquired by the majority 
who fail the tests (which are designed to prepare the minority^ 
who gain access to furdier education) are inappropriate to their 
needs and those of the nation. Given also the rigidity of the 
centralized examination system, they are often inappropriate 
even for those who proceed. " ^ 

Since the number of places in further education is less than the 
demand, ihe flow of pupils has to be restricted at cerT !n points. In 
the present system, which is now being replaced, the points are at the 
end of Grade X and Grade XII. Tlie criterion used to select this 
minority of pupils is their academic acnievement in various subjects; 
interest and aptitude are rarely taken into consideration. Hence there 
is a very high premium on academic achievement. This in itself is 
not undesirable, but the techniques of ascertaining tiie level of acade- 
mic achievement on a national scale (involving at Grade X at lcat>t 
300,000 candidates) reduces its quality very greatly. The only 
manageable instruments on this scale are written tests. Although 
much work has been done on improving written tests (e.g. using ob- 
jective-type an \ structured essay test items, using taxonomies of edu- 
cational objectives, using items of known difficulty level and discrimi- 
nation), they have certain disadvantages when used as the sole instru- 
ments for determining academic achievement. One disadvantage is 
that a whole class of objectives, namely the psychomotor, is almost 
totally ignored. At least in the Sri Lanka situations, the affective 
domain is hardly, if ever, represented: the main emphasis is on ob- 
jectives in the cognitive domain. But since the major purpose of the 
tests turns out in actual practice to be selection, it is possible for 
teachers to plan their teaching so as to ignore certain objectives and/ 
or certain content areas. For what matters is not whether pupils have 
usable knowledge, but whether they get thro»jgh the examination. Hence 
so long as the system uses academic achievement to restrict pupil 



1. Inter-agency team organized by the International Labour 

Organization. Matching employment opportunities and ex- 
pectations^ a prograrrme of action for Ceylon, Geneva, 
ILO, 1970. p. 13i^, 135. 
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flows and the achievement is measured solely by written tests on a 
national scale, curricula would tend to be "academic and meant for a 
minority. " Tliey are so not by design, but by actual usage. 

B. Some relevant asnects of the emerging education system 
which indicate how deficiencies can be reduced 

The principal features of the emerging system (in relation to 
the topic this article deals with) can be summarized as follows : 

1. A compulsory nine-year general education programme exten- 
ding from Grade I to Grade IX, witii a common curriculum 
for all pupils. Tlie nine years will comprise a five-year pri- 
mary education stage followed by a four-year junior secondary stapt?. 
This replaces the earlier five-year primary education stage wliich was 
followed by a 3+2 stage ending up at Grade X. The curriculum at 
the 3 + 2 stage varied with the locality and type of schooL For exam- 
ple, only a limited number of schools offered instruction in science, 
mathematics, commerce at the Grade IX and Grade X level. 

2. Re-design of the courses in third level institutes so that they 
can take in candidates tiirough avenues other than the tradi- 
tional ones. The traditional avenue to enter a first degree 

course at a university is through the secondary school. One has to 
get through two hurdles, one at the end of Grade X, the other at the 
end of Grade XII. In future, it is expected that while this avenue will 
remain open, fresh ones will be opened up. In particular it is expec- 
ted that people in employment will be able to enter the universities. 
Candidates completing a course at a polytechnic may proceed to the 
university. Anotlier avenue for those completing the nine-year com- 
pulsory stage may be through trade schools or employment or higher 
technical institutes. The purpose of designing for multiple entry 
points is twofold: first, tliese tliird level institutes can respond to 
local needs, particularly in relation to economic aevelopment, far 
more adequately and far more promptly than has hitherto been the 
case; the second objective is to de-emphasize the significance of the 
national examinations at the end of Grade IX and Grade XI (in the 
new system) as instruments of selection for further education. As 
pointed out in the preceding section, this can facilitate curricula being 
implemented in a more valid way. 

3. A two-year stage (which is t: 3e but not compulsory) follow- 
ing the nine-year compulsory stage which ensures entry to 
third level institutes from non-academic streams. Accord- 
ing to current practice, pupils opting for (or more correctly, virtual- 
ly forced to take) courses in woodwork, metal work, have no courses 
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available for them at the next higher level from which candit'ates are 
selected for the university. Even the entrance requirements for 
courses at the technical institutes demand passes at a certain level in 
'academic' subjects as mathematics, physics. The purpose of this 
change is to reduce the significance of academic achievement as a 
pre-requisite for further studies. The curricula at this stage, for the 
academic stream as well, a-e to be redesigned, taking into considera- 
.tion the country's occupatioral profile. 

II. Inputs from an analysis of employment opportunities 

\. Employment opportunities as a determ i nant o f educational 
goals 

1. Supplementing goals in science. The need for local curri- 
culum designers to study the employment opportunities was dealt with 
earlier. This section will consider T^ore precisely what are the possi- 
ble inputs of such a study into tiie curriculum development activity. At 
the elementary stage, there will be no classification of pupils accord- 
ing to what they are expected to do in the future. More particularly 
there is no deliberate attempt to channel the elementary stage output 
into particular vocational areas. In the local situation, categorical 
statements to this effect have been made. What then are the possible 
contributions to elementary education from an analysis- of employment 
opportunities ? 

In the preceding section it was brought out that existing cur- 
ricula are academic, do not relate to tlie needs of the country, generate 
attitudes regarding work which are inimical to the economic develop-* 
ment of the country, and create frustration amongst the youths who 
constitute a sizeabie proportion of the country's population. These de- 
ficiencies call for a re- consideration of the global goals for elementary 
education. If curricula are academic, one possible way to make them 
less so. is to relate them more closely to the pupil's environment. 
This has been recogru'^ed for a very long time. He is a rare curricu- 
lum worker, if he is at all one, who would not claim to do precisely 
this. Science, social studies, mathematics are thn 2 important I'reas 
of the curriculum in which this could be achieved effectively. The 
following is an excerpt from the statement of the global goals of the 
local four-year course in science, which indicates that this need has 
been recognized : 

"Understand fundamental science concepts sufficiently to: 

(a) accept scientific explanations ol common natural 
phenomena ; 
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(b) comprehend general scientific advice in relation to 
such areas as personal health, agricultural practices, 
public health, etc. ; 

(c) comprehend references to scientific matters in mass 
media ; 

(d) appreciate ttie need to conserve national resources ; 

(e) apply them (where simple applications are possible) 
to the production processes of vocations practised in 
the community. " ^ 

It will be observed that specific reference is made to vocations 
practised in the community. Even where no specific reference lias 
been made, content relevant to vocations may be dealt with. It is one 
thing to state the goals and quite another to translate them into practice. 
It is too early to evaluate the extent to which this goal has been achiev- 
ed, but it may be useful to indicate the guidance given to teachers. A 
good example is the first unit on simple machines due to be taugtit in 
the first term of Grade VII. A preliminary activity in which the tea- 
cher has been advised to engage with the pupils is to make a survey of 
the community with respect to the use of machines. The survey may 
be nothing move than a trip to the neiglilx)urhood, watching a farmer 
or a blacksmith at work. On this preliminary visit pupils simply note 
the variety of machines that are used, by whom they are used, and for 
what purposes. They also note what has to be "put in" to get the 
machines to do the work. 'Inputs' and 'Outputs' are not expected to 
be described in a technical language : everyday language will be used 
and the description may be in semi-quantitative terms. For exan.^le, 
pupils may ask a tractor driver how much petrol has to be put in per 
day and how many aces he can plough per day. Where a farmer uses 
a mammoty, the '.nput cannot be described as precisely. 

The n.jin objective of such an exercise is to make the curricu- 
lum less academic. From a science teaching point of view, the acti- 
vity is also useful. Pupils may obtain a preliminary idea that we 
cannot get something for nothing: the tractor will not work without 
petrol, the mammoty will not go up and down on its own, the farmer 
has to eat. Pupils can also discuss v/hy machines are used: they will 
appreciate that some machines enable work to be done more quickly, 
?nd that others enable work to be done which a man alone cannot do. 
Subsequent work in the classroom is designed to enable pupils to ex- 
plore these ideas further. If this is to be done effectively, the science 

1. Sri Lanka. Ministry of__Education. Scheme of wcik in soienoej 
6th Grade J Tern 1. /Colomb27 1972. p- 15- 
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teacher can no longer take refuge in a special science room iuul have i\ 
textbook as his sole source of information, lie will haVe to be concern- 
ed with tiie machines that are used pr^^dominantly in the community. 
He is bound to discover that there are many questions he cannot answer 
liimself. Periiap.s with tiie help of his pupils he may answer some. But 
while diis kind of attempt can make science, mathematics, social 
studies, etc. more relevant and more interesting to the pupils, it is 
not adequate to meet tiie deficiencies noted earlier. 

2. New content I'reas . Tlicrefore, in designing the curriculum 
for the new junior secondary school, which constitutes the last four 
years of the nine-year compiilc--ry stage, the Ministry of Education 
has decided to include an altogetiier new area, called "pre- vocational 
studies", the major goals of which are to impart to children : 

(a) An ability to execute selected manual skills related to 
vocations with an appropriate degree of proficiency . It is 

considered important that pupils should acquire some meaningful 
manual skills. Tlicy may not acquire tiie skills to a professional de- 
gree where a consistently high level of performance is routine, and 
may have to perform consciously many tasks diot a master craftsr an 
is hardly aware of performing. But depending on the particular skill, 
such a level of performance may be the most appropriate for pupils. 
Teachers in consultation with parents and community leader? will have 
to decide the skills and the level of performance appropriate to the 
pupils in their charge. 

(b) An understanding of the appropriate aspec ts of selected 
vocation s. A vocation must not be treated as only a set 

of manual skills to be acquired: either something of value is produced 
or some useful service is rendered, but in both cases there is some- 
thing to be marketed. If something is piuduced, then tliere is some 
raw material being used and there is a process of production. People 
engaged in various vocations will have problems nof only of selling but 
also of buying. A^ey should not only execute the production process, 
but should also be on the alerl to improve it. Herice there are many 
aspects from which a vocation can be studied VVliat aspects are appro- 
priate and to what depth each one should be studied are mattiTS for 
teachers to decide. But it- expected that pee- ^ ocational studies will 
not be narrowly confined to tlie acquisition of manual skills. 

(c) A knowledge of maio>- vrcatioris practised in the community. 
A major objective of the pre- vocational studies is to establish closer 
and more fruitful relations between the pupils who leave school and the 
communities from which they come. Tlie basis for this should be a 
knowledge of the community and its resources. Some parts of this 
knowledge would be acquired through other courses of study such as 
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soeial studies and science, and pre- vocational studies should place the 
empiiasis on Information about the vocations It is not the intention that 
for each vocation, only those aspects wiiioh would tend to attract pupils 
to it should be presented : the presentation must be honest, in order not 
to deceive the I'ising ^--en oration, Ir^t to make them better informed and 
more skillful. If there is no market for tiie output from a particular 
vocation, the pupils must be made aware of this ; if they can be made 
to understand fully the reasons for such a state of affairs, an attempt 
should be made to develop the understanding fully, othc L'wise a partial 
understanding appropriate to their level will suffice. Witii better know- 
ledge, pupils will be better equipped to make more rational decisions 
about their future- 

(d) An awareness that knowledge gained in other studies such 
as mathematics and science can be applied in studyin g 
about vocations . It is important that pupils regard s:hooI 

learning as meaningful. Tins meaningfulness can arise in many ways. 
One way is through sho\/ing the relevance of school learning to such 
important aspects of life as vocations practised in the community. In 
a locality where basket vveaving is done, the relevance of school mathe- 
matics can be supported by studying the designs on tlie baskets, which 
can lead to the creation of new designs by pupils- The study of the raw 
material used in weaving gives many instances of the use of science 
learnt in school. Such applications are likely to convince the pupils t*hat 
what the are asked to learn in the science class has other uses besides 
answering the questions in the end-of-term test. 

(e) A feeling of confidence and pride in their ability lo partici- 
pate in the production of marketable goods or services . 

To many pupils in tiie junior secondary school, the course of studies 
they are completing would be tlieir only formal schooling. Others who 
continue would have further opportunities for development within the 
formal sciiool system. For lioth groups it is essential not only to ac- 
quire some selected manual skills as stated above, but also to acquire 
a feeling of confidence and pride in these skills. Then it can be expec- 
ted that pupils leaving the system, being confident that they may en- 
gage in many different activities l?r their progress, are more likely to 
take suitable steps to engage in one or more of them. For those who 
continue in the system, the feeling of confidence and pride they uave 
acquired vould lead them to value certain vocations and develop suit- 
able attitudes towards those who practise the«a.^ 

What is "':w with these goals is their relation to specific vocations 
practised in the community of which the school is a part. Cultivation 



1. Sri_Lvinka._ Ministry of Education. Pve-voQational Studies 
/_Colombo/ 1972. p. 8, 9. 
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of manuaLskills is nothing new as a goal n[ school mscruction; what 
is new is that the manual skills that are to be selected fur development 
in the school are a part of the repertoire of manual skills associated 
with a specific vocation. \Vliat the specific skills are has to be decided 
by the teachers in each school under the guidance of the l^ead master 
and in consultation with parents. In selecting the skills, t:chools have 
been advised to consider (a) the physical maturity of tJie pupils ; (b) the 
availability of rescorces for developing tlie skills; and (c) the views of 
pareMtR. 

For many reasons, it was necessary to draw attention to die need 
to consult parents. In the preliminary^ discussions, the head of a school 
pointed out that parents might object to particular manual skills L^eing 
taught in the school, because the vocation was practised by a particular 
group of supposedly low social status. In such situations schools were 
advised not to go against parental wishes. The need to respect the 
wishes of parents was not entirely, due to academic or philoso])hical 
reasons. Part of the resources, perhaps the larger share, he s to be 
supplied by the community of which the parents are a substantial majo- 
rity. The resources may include parental expertise, material and 
equipment.- If curricula arc to be less academic, if attitudes are to be 
changed, it is vital that the community be positively involved or at least 
sympathetic to what the school is attempting to do. None of these can 
be obtained by antagonizing tJie parents at the outse^ It is expected 
however that parental attitudes will change in the course of time, and 
there have already been instances where initial parental opposition has 
heer overcome. 

If a school is to plan a course of work to achieve the objectives 
listed above, there is no doubt that it tias to ma'-e a serious study of 
the selecte d vocation and to consider {with respect to the first goal, for 
example); questions such as: what are the manual skills of the vocation 
that is the basis of the vicnool study? Of hese manual skills, what are 
those that can be developed in children of Grades VI to IX, and what 
are the ones appropriate for Grade VI,. Grade VII, etc.? What is the 
level of proficiency expecred in each grade ? How long would it take to 
develop each skill ? ^ 

Apart from thejr direct use in the preparation of school curricula, 
studies of this type also have an important indirect use - which in the 
long run may perhaps be die more valuable - viz. to represent the 
active involvement cf the school in the life of the community. In very 
many parts oi the country, the school staff comprises the more educat- 
ed and the more enlightened members of the community. Their interest 

1. Sri Lanka, Hinistry of Education. Evaluation of ppe-vooa" 
tional Q+.udies (at school level) _/Colomb£/ 197*£. 
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in such an important aspect of the comnnunity as the vocations practis- 
ed in it cannot but be benefici;»1. Tliis also is not a one-way process : 
the school staff will have to learn many things from the experts in the 
community, and their pupils will come to realize that in certain things 
valued by the school, their fathers or brothers or other elders are 
more expert tlian their teachers. This should go a long way towards 
changing the current value system which regards very highly book 
learning divorced from practical skills. If the larger fraction of the 
available employment opportunities is in the manual labour category' 
(and it is in that category), then a change in the values on the above 
lines is a dire necessity. It is of course recognized that a change in 
the wage structure would lend considerable support to such a change. 

B. Some anecdotal records indicative of the potential of the pre- 
vocational studies 

Th'j preceding comments would have indicated the many possible 
inputs into the school curriculum - from an analysis of employment 
opportunities. The Sri Lanka programme has not been operated for a 
sufficiently long time (it was launched only in January, 1972) for an 
adequate evaluation to be possible. But anecdotal records reaching the 
Ministry indicate its high potential. 

1. Under th" agricultural programmes of the Government which 
started many years back, what came to be called 'colonies' were set 
up. Forest land was re- claimed whsre new families were settled with 
assistance from the Government. The particulai school concerned 
had been built for such a colony; it had good relations with the comm j- 
nity and was used as a venue for various meetings of the cultivators. 

It was suggested to i.he headmaster that the school had a positive role 
to play with respect to the development of the colony. Were the people 
better rff now than when the colony starred? Had all the land been cul- 
tivated ? Wliat were the major problems the colony faced? A question- 
naire was dra^'Led by the headmaster with tlie help of other government 
officers concerned with the welfare of the colony. Fifty units were 
selected and fifty pupils from the families who ovv/.'^d these units were 
asked to collect the information. Among the interesting luidings were 
data showing variation in the yield per acre of coconut. The headmaster 
had very plausible hypotheses to account for this. li is noteworthy that 
some parents refused to give the information asked for. It has been 
suggested that schools in predominantly agricultural areas should serve 
as agricultural record keepers for the community. 

2. A scl^ool in a banana-growing area selected banana cultivation 
as one of the studies under this programme. The headmaster reported 
that initially they had to get the advice of tlje parents on how lo select 
the seedlings and how to plant them. Another stidy the school was 
going to undertake was to investigate the effectiveness of different types 
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of fertilizers that were commercially available. Subsequently the 
headmaster reported tl' t a few of the cuJtivatovs had started contact- 
ing the school regarding fertilizers. 

3. A school which starter' on clay- brick making used as its 
jirincipal instructor the village e^'pert. Pupils now treat him with ihe 
same respect that they have for their regular teachers. This is parti- 
cularly encouraging because it was not only the Grade V\ children wlio 
were r^ngaged in the activity, hut the children in the higher grades as 
well, including those in Grade XII. It has been suggested that the 
school should investigate problems sucli as the following: For how long 
may the community use the existing (known) clay deposits ! Arc the 
local clay bricks being pushed out of the market by factory- make i:)ricks, 
cement bricks? What is the average income from brick making"/ Can 
other articles be made out of the clay? 

In an area where producing cocon''^ fibre and making articles nut 
of fibre are the main occupations, the schools ha\e started on many in- 
vestigations. A principal one is to find out wliether the period taken to 
get the fibre from the coconut husk can be shortened. (The fact that 
this was possible was communicated to die teachers who were prepar- 
ing the curriculum materials). The current local nractice takes 6 to 8 
months. Anothe r problem is being investigated: is the tender husk more 
suitable for eyt-r:icting fibre of good quality than the mature husk'^ The 
local practice uses botli fresh water and brackish water for soaking the 
husks ; is one superior to the other? Are natural local pigments suit- 
able for dyeing fibre? These and a host of other questions are engaging 
the attention of the schools in this area. The pavticip^. t'on of pupils in 
this type ot activity must in the long run create a community which is 
far butter informed about "ihe vocation than now. 

In summary, the Sri Lanka programme indicates that the single 
biggest contribution to curriculum development from an analysis of 
employment opportunities could be a re-examination a nd a re-drafting 
of educationa l goals. 

This contribution cannot be over-emphasized, particularly in the 
developing countries. Hitherto the major contribution to educational 
goals has been from a philosophical f^tandpoint somewhat di^'orccd 
from the realities of living. To us of the Third World, the tr.^gic con- 
sequence of this coul i be that consid'^rable national resources are spent 
on pursuing a mirage. Archambaul^ ^ /pferring to the contribution of 
such giants as Plato, Aristotle, Comrnius, Horbart. Dewey, says; 

" However, many of these authors tended to deal with 

educational problems in terms of an 'ideal situation', - , . . 
if not a Utopia. This ideal situation usually seems to differ 
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drastically from tint of the concrete present. This may be 
due to one or more of several different factors: the ideal 
model mav be philosophically unacceptable because of the 
metaphysical, epistemolopical, or ethical assumptions on 
which it is based; it may be psychologically unsound because 
of its IT is informed or inadequate notions of learning, Indivi- 
dual differences, or human development; it may be socio- 
logically unacceptable to adherents of democratic social 
organization because of its views on elitism or social caste 
and class". ^ 

One odier factor which may be added to the three stated by 
Archambauk is diat the ideal may be economically unacceptable lie- 
cause It implies tiic availability of resources which a system may not 
be able to command. This Is particularly true of the developing coun- 
tries of tiie Asian region. 

C. Other Inputs 

Some other Inputs Into curriculum developmen* have been indi- 
cated above, but hey really arise In ti*'" attempt to pursue the new 
goals. They may be briefly enumerated as follows : 

1. Provision of mere relevant, more Interesting and more useful 
activities for pupils to engage themselves in. Apart from the 

examples given enrlier, activities such as the following have been sug- 
gested]. A scVol that had started on using the local cane to make 
baskc s, etc. , found that the local craftsmen, having exhausted the sup- 
ply nt ar to their homes, were going further and further into the jungles 
arouD They also discovered that extrac'ing a single mature cane 
destu -/ed about ten tender plants. Nobody in the area had any idea as 
to he- many years wert^ required to produce a mature plane: It was 
sug^?e ited that the school should try to cultivate the plant. Another In- 
qulr/ ^.'as the rate at which the local resources were being exploited : 
it w r suggested that the schuoi should attempt to get some ideas of the 
exisD rg resources, and the pupils were to -onsult government officers 
in th forest and agriculture departments. 

2. Integi'ation of traditional subject matter areas of the curricu- 
lum. Pupils can be provided with many situations In which it 

is ntjcessary for them to apply the knowledge, skills and attitudes they 
iiave acquired in other fields to solve problems that are relevant to 
them, and very likely of interest to them. Being very often concrete 



1. ArchEanbaul-^ , Reginald ed. Philosophical analysis and 

education. London, Rout ledge and Kegan Paul, 1965- P- 2, 3. 
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situations, they present fewer methodological problems. Some exam- 
ples have already been cited. One other good Instance is the quality 
testing of local products. The country now has its own bureau of stan- 
dards, and there are local standards relating, for example, to coir 
fibre and clay brick* Many tests are simple enough or can be adapted 
in a valid way for school use : measurement of the diameter and length 
of a sample of coir fibre, and measurement of the proportion of its 
dry weight to water absorbed by a brick, present valid applications of 
science and mathematics. 

3. Proviston of opportunities for creative work* In studies which 
involve the production of certain articles by pupils, the possibility of 
doing something new is always present, but it requires of course an 
understanding teacher to stimulate the pupils. As the revised mamema- 
tics syllabus deals specifically with symmetry and designs, it has 
been suggested that where v^eaving or textile printing is done, pupils 
siiould be encouraged to produce their own designs. Making traditional 
masks Is another indigenous craft; the fibre from a local plant is tra- 
ditionally used to make twine, but there was a pupil who had made a 
belt for himself. True enough it was not a polished article, but it was 
with considerable pride that its maKer aisplayed it. 

4. Provision of opportunities for a greater number of pupils to 
have more reinforcing experiences in school . The traditional 

school curriculum gives recognition mainly to two types of pupil per- 
formance : in the academic field and in the spoics field. But then the 
laurel wreath cannot be worn by a crowd ; the traditional curriculum 
has rewards only for a small minority, generally the more academical- 
ly talented. Tlie new studies enable tins to be changed, not only by 
making it possible to reward a bigger number of pupils, but also by 
changing the ixisis of the rewarding, which need no longer be competi- 
tion between them. Each one can be commended for this effort with 
great sincerity; each one can improve against his own performance; 
each one can develop a sense of his own worth. 

D. The early years of the elementary stage 

This article would not be complete without a consideration, how- 
ever meagre, of the inputs into the curriculum of the earlier stage of 
elementary education. Considering the development stage of the 
pupils, it is not desirable to expect them to cultivate selected skills 
related to specific vocations- In some instances this may however be 
possible : where agriculture is concerned, chiloren of this age- group 
do assist their parents in the field. Some systematic studies will have 
to be made before any definite decisions are made as to what the 
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school can and should do. Some possible objectives are listed below: 

(a) Pupils should be dware of the major vocations practised in 
the community ; 

(b) Pupils should he aware of the usefulness of the vocations 
to the community ; 

(c) Pupils should acquire thcuttitude of supporting the coinmu- 
iiity production progi'ammes by participating in them In 
some measure, however small. 

III. Some of die major difficulties encountered so far 

A. In-service education of field supervisory staff, headmasters 
and teachers 

In implementing any curricular changes, the most critical 
person is the teacher. V/hen a . programme is new but appears to re- 
semble an on-going programme, the problem is doubly difficult. 
Making various kinds of articles in school such as may be done in 
weaving, woodwork, pottery, etc. , has been going on in local schools 
for at least three decades. They may have achieved those goals of the 
new programme related to the manual skills, but they were certainly 
not designed to achieve the others. Therefore, a very intensive in- 
service education programme was called for. This has so far not been 
possible, mainly on account of the shortage of trained personnel who 
could interpret the new programme adequately to the very large number 
of teachers and headmasters involved. However, over 80% of the 
field supervisory staff have received at least two days of in-service 
education on the new programme. 

B. Preparation of curriculum materials 

Owing to the local basis of the programme, schools have been 
asked to prepare their own curriculum material. General guidelines 
and specimen material have been made available. While some schools 
have produced very good material, others have not yet succeeded to do 
so. It has been suggested that schools in the same locality who iiave 
selected similar if not the same vocations should get together for this 
exer-!ise. Field officers have been briefed to take the leadership in 
establishing such committees, which have now started functioninir in 
many areas of the country. 

C. Material resources for the new programmes 

TTie Ministry has indicated to the schools that while some 
initial help may be given, they should start on programmes they can 
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s'jiivtain wltli their own resources. Considering that the Government's 
expenditure on education is about one-fifth of its annual budget, this 
was a reasonable decision to take. However, it Is expected tliat with . 
thti assistance of various aid agencies, schools will be supplied with 
ce-C.ain .ninimum tools. TIk .riticism has been made that the schools 
whith can count on the help of the richer parents will be able to provide 
better facilities for their cliildren, and hence that the existing disparl- 
'ties'wrill become wider. This -certainly can occur. But the quality of 
the ;;ew programmes does not depend so much on the quantity of mate- 
rial resources available as on their imaginative ucc : the present Indl- 
•^ations are that it is the bigger schools with better facilities which are 
not teaching the new programme adequately. 
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TRAINING OF PliRSONNliL TOR INSTRUCTION AT Hir 
FIRST LliVFL OF EDUCATION IN RURAL SOCIETII-^ 

' " ■ ' * by Edward A\ Piree 

The author makes a plea for a special type of prepai'ation 
of educational personnel working in the rural areas because the 
responsibilities o-f such personnel are different in some ways 
from those of their urban counterparts. 

He stresses the need to provide specialized progrcomes not ■ 
only for rural school teachers but also for such personnel as 
curriculum maKers^ school supervisors and teacher educators con- 
cerned with the education of rural children^ which education he 
affirms should be of the highest possible quality, 

lie then proceeds to consider bria.fly the objectives of tea- 
cher education for rural school teachers before offering sugges- 
tions for a reorganization of the curriculum for such teachers 
which he believes should be integrated as much as possible in- 
stead of being compartmentalized or fragmented as most traditio- 
nal curricula tend to be. Such integration^ he thinks^ would 
help to get rid L'f a lot of dead wood that is found in many tea- 
cher education curricula even today. Some possible bases or foci 
for integration are also considered. 

The article concludes with some suggestions on the organiza- 
tional and administrative aspects of rural teacher education in- 
stitutions and with a plea for a strong programme of in-service 
education for rural school teachers utilizing a '^mului-media 
approach", one med^ium in this approach being correspondence study. 

This article is a plea for a special type of training for educational 
personnel operating; in rural societies in developing countries tliat is 
different from what is being generally provided to-day. This statement 
should not, howevei, be taken to mean that the kind of training given to 
such personnel may be inferior in some respects to that given to tliose 
who have to work in an urban setting. Tlic quality of die training pro- 
vided to rural personnel does not have to be lowered merely because its 
nature lias to be differentiated from that provided to urban personnel in 
order to gear it to die needs of rural schools and of rural communities. 
What has happened in the past in several efforts all over Asia and else- 
where to gear the training of rural personnel to the needs of rural socie- 
ties is that there has been a clearly noticeable watering do>wn of stan- 
dards in respect of the staffing, equipment and even the curriculum of 
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rural teacher training institutions, which has given tlie Impression that 
rural children do not need the same quality of cduC'Uion as urban chil- 
dren and that, therefore, the training of rural educational personnel 
could be placed on a lower level than that provided to their urbiin coun- 
terparts. In actual fact, the tasks tliat rural teachers, supervisors 
and administrators have to face arc more challenging and more demand- 
ing than those of their urban colleagues and, therefore, their training 
has to be of the highest quality possible. 

I wish to reiterate what I said nearly twenty years ago, viz. that 
"potentially, the rural teacher is the true creator of his people". ^ 
Tliis is true especially in most of the Asian countries where between 
sixty and seventy per cent of t population lives in the rural areas and 
where, therefore, the vast nn ority of primary school teachers are 
serving in rural schools. Pel. taps the most important problem to-day 
in these countries is the problem of rural transformation which involves 
an improvement not only in agricultural techniques but also in the whole 
infrastructure and quality of rural life. This implies, it is true, the 
involvement of several agencies besides the school ; but tlie role of the 
school in providing botli children and adults with an education which is 
relevant to a rural society undergoing change, appears to be paramount. 
One of the main differences between the responsibilities of a rural school 
teacher and those of his urban counterpart lies in the extent of their 
direct involvement in the welfare and development of the communities 
from which their pupils are drawn. In the case of a rural school w!iich 
is- a real social agency and is one with the community, one cannot easily 
tell where the teacher's life in the school ends and where his life in the 
village community begins, or vice versa. In such a situation, the rural 
school teacher becomes an all-purpose minister to the rural children. 

Although this article will deal mainly with the problem of training 
primary school teachers for rural communities, it must be stressed at 
the outset that other educational personnel concerned with the education 
of rural children stand in need of special training as much as teachers 
do. To begin with, there are the policy makers and those responsible 
for preparing tlie primary school curriculum. It would be futilo to train 
teachers for rural teaching if those responsible for the organization and 
administration of rural schools could not be made to see the need for 
gearing the work of these schools to the needs of the rural population. 
One of the major difficulties of the anarai teacher to-day in many parts 
of Asia is that he is expected to implement a curriculum that has been 
prepared in a central office - be it a curriculum planning section in the 



1. Lourengo Filho, M-B. The training of rural school teaohersj 
hy M.B- Lourengo Filho et al. Paris, Unesco, 1953. (see 
75) 
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ministry of education or a curriculum development centre - the members 
of which have not been particularly concerned with the peculiar needs of 
the rural child and of the rural family. As Mr. H. VV. R. Hawes, writing 
about the curriculum In developing countries, says, "In most cases ^ the 
curriculum in schools is inappropriate to the needs of the children and 
the community. In many cases the schools are, by any criteria, bad, 
because the teaching in them is formal, unstlmulating and iaefficient. 
These inadequacies are often apparent in their syllabuses of instruction 

the style and orientation of which remain urban rather than rural 

in outlook, essentially literary rather dian practical". ^ 

C'> rriciilum reform is not an easy operation, judging by the many 
tasks that face those who would attempt to plan changes. One of these 
several tasks arises from the fact that politicians, educationists and 
parents often have different views of primary education, and these views 
need to be brought closer together if not reconciled. It is because of the. 
cciuplexity of the task of curriculum construction that the need arises 
for providing appropriate training to those who have the responsibility 
for thjs undertaking. As Mr. Hawes has indicated in the publication re 
ferred to above, in the simplest analysis it is possible to specify five 
tasks which face those who would attempt to plan curriculum changes ; 
and it is in performing these tasks that curriculum framers need to be 
adequately trained. The five tasks, all of which are highly complicated 
and most of which are interrelated, are as follows : 

" 1. They must gather information on which to base their planning, 
ranging from the simplest facts about the schools to the highly 
sophisticated realms of psychological and sociological research. 

2. They should decide what the objectives of their curriculum 
should be and discuss these objectives with the 'curriculum 
users'. 

3. They need to work out a strategy for curriculum change, 
decide on its timing and extent, and how it is to be finaujed. 
They must set up administrative machinery to control it. 

4. They must undertake the detailed process of curriculum de- 
velopment : the planning, trial and modification of syllabuses 
and educational materials, leading to their introduction into 
schools. 

5. They need to devise means of evaluation and feedback through 
the development of an efficient system of school examinations 



1. Hawes, H.W.R. Planning the primary school aurriaulm in deve- 
loping countries. Paris, Unesco/IIEP, 1972. Fundamentals 
of Educational Planning series no. IT. (see p. 15) 
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and through other types of formal and informal evaliu^tion to 
be undertaken at all stages of developing the curriculum. All 
evaluation sliould be linked to the objectives set". ^ 

A no til er category of educational personnel tliat would need special 
training for making an effective contribution to tlie task of rural trans- 
formation tiirougli education is tlie corps of educators entrusted w ii the 
task of training teacher? lor rural sciiools. Training institutions for 
rural school teachers will need staff who have specialized in sucli areas 
as agricultural education, community education, folk art? , local crafts, 
etc- in addition to the usual offerings generally provided \n primary tea- 
cher education institutions. Even if these teacher educators are recrui- 
ted from amongst those with special academic preparation in these fields 
- which will not be an easy task - they will still need training in the 
philosophy, methods and tecliniques of teacher education and adult edu- 
cation with special reference to tlie needs of teachers working in rural 
communities. As one who has liad some experience in organizing and 
implementing courses for teacher educators, which are still very rare 
in the Asian countries, I am convinced of the vital need for such courses 
for raising the existing poor quality of teacher education. The Unesco 
Asian Institute for Teaciier Educators, which was established oy Unesco 
in Quezon City, Philippines, in 1962 as a ten-year project, has made a 
valuable contribution at tlie regional level in tiiis direction; but not much 
has been done at the national level in tlie Asian countries to develop 
special programmes for the preparation of teacher educators with a view 
to enhancing the quality of teaciier education. If and when this badly 
needed provision is made in any of the Asian countries, either in tlie 
form of a full-time or a part-time in-service training programme , it is 
hoped that a rural bias will be given to the programme provided for per- 
sonnel engaged in the preparation of teachers for rural schools. 

A third category of personnel who need special training for rural 
education work is supervisory personnel - the head teacliers of rural 
schools and the elementary school supervisors. However adequately 
teachers for rural sciiools may be prepared, they need continuing en- 
couragement, guidance and supervision in tlieir work, not only to ensure 
that the effects of their training will have permanence, but also to assist 
them towards further growth and development on their jobs and to draw 
out their maximum potentialitisis js teachers and community animators. 
If teachers, specially tliose who . re working in rural schools (and for 
whom facilities for fuitfier professional development such as libraries 
and contacts with specialists in the various aspecs or branches of edu- 
cation are hard to come by) are left to their own fa e, they are likely to 
fall sooner or later into a dull routine of teaching and living and to lose 

1. Op, ait,:, p. 2h, 
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animating spirit that is so badly needed in their role as transfor'r»ers of 
tho rural countryside. The rural head teacher and Uie rural school 
supervisor arc the twc beacons and the two batteries where from the 
rural teacher can draw the light and the power needed by him in his dif- 
ficult work of rural amelioration. It should not be difficult to draw up 
a common progi'ammc of special training for head teachers and tiupervi- 
sors, with some areas of differentiation for the two groups to provide 
for the differences in their respective roles. Care should be taken, 
however, to ensure that programmes meant for rural head teachers and 
rural school supervisors are given the necessary rural bias. 

Educational administrators, curriculum makers, teacher educa- 
tors and school supervisors are only indirectly involved in rural school 
work; but c^achers and head teachers working in rural schools are more 
directly involved in it. Tliis latter group, therefore, is the main focus 
of attention. 

Let us begin with the objectives of teacher education for rural 
societies. One of the earliest statements of such objectives is the one 
tliat was adopted for Brazil's first experiment in the specialized training 
of teaching staff for rural schools wliicn was initiated in 1934 in the city 
of Juazeiro do Norte in the state of Ceara. Tlie objectives, which were 
prescribed for this institution in its regulations were as follows : 

"(a) to turn out rural primary school teachers capable of provi- 
ding sound agricultural training for the young and of intro- 
ducing them to measures for the protection of health and the 
promotion of progress in the countryside ; 

(b) through suitable training of teachers, to help rural primary 
schools to develop into economic and occupational training 
centres ; 

(c) through the '.eachers, to inculcate in the population land and 
health consciousness, widi an appreciation of the value of 
thrift and economy, as the condition of personal and com- 
munity well-being; 

(d) to awaken in the farmers and stock breeders of the future, 
through the primary school teachers, a realization of the 
importance of their class and of its duty, organized and free 
of any outside influence, to collaborate with other classes 
towards the greatness and good government of the country". ^ 

Of these four broad objectives, the second would probably be the 
subject of controversy to-day among educationists in Asia and perhaps 



1, Lourengo Filho, M.B. et al.j op. oit.j p. 2?. 
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even in South America, although some politicians and economists might 
be tempted to defend it. Even in India where, In the early clays of the 
experiment with Basic Education, a heavy stress was laid on making 
schools self-sufficient through the productivity of teachers and pupils, 
the idea of converting schools into economic and occupational training 
centres w-uld be unacceptal:)le to-day although the latest Primary Tea- 
cher Education Curriculum developed by the Department of Teacher 
Education of tkie National Council of Educational Research and Training 
places great emphasis on work-experience as a means of education and 
includes among the objectives of teacher education the development of 
a "positive attitude towards manual work" and the equipment of the pro- 
spective teacher with tlie skills needed for "organizing work-experience 
programmes for scliool children**.^ Work- experience for children, as I 
understand it from this, is not intended to convert the school into an eco- 
nomic and occupational training centre ; rather, the function of work- 
experience is to make education work- oriented because of the contribu- 
tion of such experience to wholesome personality development in all its 
aspects - physical, intellectual, emotional, social and moraL 

Anothe-* statement of the objectives of rural teacher education is 
found in the description of the Rural Teacher Education Project 
(TURTEP) for improving rural education which was launched in Tliai- 
land in 1956 with Unesco assistance and which was later also assisted 
by UNICEF. The statement reads as follows: 

"Tlie purpose of the Rural Teacher Education Project is to esta- 
blish a pilot centre for the training of rural school teachers who 
will be competent to carry out the double role of educator and 
community leader. The training provided will combine the tech- 
niques of fundamental education and the methods of teaching chil- 
dren, and it should enable teachers to relate their teaching of tlie 
subjects to the concerns and needs of school children at different 
ages. Furthermore, they should acquire the techniques of guiding 
adults and youth \\ho are out of school in the improvement of their 
community and of tiieir living standard - health, citizenship, mak- 
ing a living, housing, etc. In this way, the school under them will 
serv2 as an educational centre and a community centre as well". 

Based on these objectives, tlie project in Thailand tiansformed its 
rural elementary schools into community schools which had as one of 
their main objectives the amelioration of living standards in rural com- 
munities. By 1967, all the teacher training institutions in the country 
liad adopted the principles of TURTEP. 



!• India. National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
Primary teacher education currioulm^ developed in a Natio- 
nal Workshop of Primary Teachers Educatora organized in New 
Delhi, 22-28 February 1969. New Delhi, /197Q/. (see p, 3-^) 
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A great deal of time is often spent in trnclitioniil teacher education 
;n.stitutions, both at the prinviry and tlie secondan' level, on a series oT 
independent courses in tl\e philosopliy, psychology and sociology of edu- 
cation and sometimes even in the history of education and comparative 
education, of which tJic contents are very academic in nature. Although 
such courses can be meaningful to educators at the highest echelons of 
the educational service, teacners in training subjected to such courses 
find that they contain little tliat is directly significant for tlieir work. 
The trend to-day is to integrate as much as possible these areas in the 
course on Foundations of Educacion, specially in the programmes for 
primary school teachers. 

Such integration can be effected in different ways, each of iiich 
has comething to recommend itself. The aims and objectives {irimary 
education could be one integrating centre or basis, with r ^ii aim, for 
example, tlie achievement of permanent literacy, being discussed with 
reference to its philosophical, psychological, and sociological tjearings 
or implications and e/en, if thought useful, in the perspective of its 
historical development. Another basis or centre of integration that has 
been proposed is the primary school curriculum, with each area or sub- 
ject of tlie curriculum being discussed with reference to the contributions 
of psychology, sociology and history to the study of that subject, 

Mr. Richard 1". Whitfield of the Cambridge University Department 
of Education is one of those who suggest that a study of the school curii- 
cuium can provide an appropriate focus to unify the educational studies 
in a teacher education prograi^me. The curricul n provides a hook on 
which to hang contributions relate to education, thus making a study of 
these contributions from philosophy, psychology, sociology, etc. more 
relevant and meaningful to the students. It also makes the study of edu- 
cation interdisciplinary instead of compartmentalized; but perhaps the 
most important value of this approach is that it narrows the gap benveen 
educational theory and educational practice, providing as it does an 
opportunity for all professionals - philosophers, psychologists, socio- 
logists, historians and others - who are concerned with education to 
come together and collaborate in the difficult tp of teacher prepara- 
tion. The following model proposed by Mr. Wiutfield indicates chat all 
available agencies serve the school which in turn, through teaching 
practice and subsequent professional service, directly serves the 
children. 
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Child study ccxUd be yet another basis of integration of the founda- 
tion courses. The value of this approach is that it puts the child, who 
is the object of the ultimate concern of die educational philos >pher, the 
educational psycht logist, the educational sociologist, the educational 
historian, the educational administrator and the teacher, right in the 
centre of the educational stage. Making a study of the cnild at the va- 
rious si"ages of his growth and development the core of the teachc** edu- 
cation programme facilitates the relating of the contents of the school 
curriculum and the methods and techniques of teaching to the child's 
capacities, intere£»'s and needs at each stage. In such an approach, it 
is also easy to stress the conceptual basis of the various subject areas 
in the way that psychologists like Piaget have done ; nor is it difficult to 
weave in it the sociological perspectives relevant to child growth and 
development and whatever understcinding of the history of education a 
prospective teacher niay need to make him a competent practitioner of 
the science and art of teaching. 

It must be emphasized, however, that in the case of rural school 
teachers in particular, the community is another object of concern be- 
sides tlie developing child; and so the training programme has to be 
organized in a manner that takes care of their concern with community 
development as well as tl^eir basic concern with the development of their 
pupils. Ways and means can easily be found of dovetailing these two 
facets of the rural teachers' concern. For example, in each of the case 
studies made by student teachers as part of their practical training, the 
emphasis could be on he study of the child in his or her relevant local 
setting. In the Fazenda do Rosario experiment in Brazil in the late 
forties and early fifties, the following points were expected to be cover- 
ed by the trainees in their case studies of pupils ; (i) Structure of the 
child's family; (ii) Type of housing, furniture, domestic utensils, 
state of cleanliness, decoration ; (iii) Diet of the family and part played 
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by the child in the preparation r^f meals ; (Iv) Work clone by the 
child In the house and on the holding; his contribution to the family In- 
come; (v) The child's amusemei ts and playthings; (vl) Religious tra- 
ditions and festivals; (vil) Treatment of children by their parents In 
sickness and In health; punishments, rewards, etc. ; (vlil) Distance 
travelled by the child between home and school ; degree of Interest 
aroused by what he sees on tlie load, In the fields, In tlie forests and 
by flora and fauna ; (Ix) Tlie Influence which the rural school can have 
on the child's life and through him on the life and prosperity of his 
family. ^ 

Adequate preparation of the trainees for conducting tlielr case 
studies along these lines would need at least a couple of discussion ses- 
sions in which tlie InQuence of the child's environment, both human and 
material, as well as the need for improving the quality of this enviror- 
ment could be strikingly If not dramatically brought home to die trainees. 

Organizing an integrated course of teacher education along any one 
of the lines suggested above is not an easy matter; but it is worth 
attempting because such a course will not only get rid of a lot of dead 
wood that lias accumulated in the traditional teacher education curricula, 
but it will also provide greater motivation to student teachers because 
of its greater and more direct relevance to their work. 

Th6 second area of the teacher education programme deals with 
what are variously called "academic studies", "content and methods 
courses" or "curriculum courses*'. Perhaps the second phrase, 
namely, "content and methods courses" Is the most helpful because it 
avoids a practice that is still found ia pn.nary teacher education insti- 
tutions in several countries in Asia where subject matter content is 
dished out in courses separate from those dealing with methodology, and 
the t^vo are often Taught by different sets of instructors, the first cate- 
gory sometimes being academicians who have had no professional tea- 
cher preparation and the second being trained teachers. Tliese content 
and methods courses should form the heart of the teacher education pro- 
gramme for both rural and urban teachers, but the content element in 
them wouh! 'ia\ to be oomewhat different for the two groups in most, if 
not all, of :he subject areas. In the planning and implementation of these 
courses, it is very important that t^vo broad objectives are kept in mind: 
one, tliat the student teacher's own development in each of these areas 
is furthered; and two, that he is equipped with the knowledge and under- 
standings, abilities and skills, and attitudes and appreciations that are 
considered necessary to enable him, first of all, to teach these subjects 
effectively to his pupils in the school and, secondly, to exercise a 
leadership role in the community of which he forms a part. 



1. Lourengo FilhOj M.B. et al.j op. cit._, p- ^3. 
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Two areas are significant for the proper preparation of primary 
school teachers for rural societies. The first of these areas is language. 
Reference has often been made by educators to die need for making 
permanent literacy an Important ol)Jectlvc of language teaching in rural 
primary schools. The term 'literacy' should be taken to mean an ade- 
quate command of the spoken and written language for the cor ,.unlcatlon 
of facts and Ideas and not the bare ability to read and write. The course 
In language and language teaching In primary tc iCher education institu- 
tions should, therefore, equip die prospective teacher with both a good 
personal command of the first language and of the methods and techni- 
ques of teaching It effectively to his pupils. The course should make the 
teacher realize that die ability to read with understanding is of primary 
significance in the educative process t f the growing child and that a wide- 
spread literacy among the citizens c* a country is essential to the smooth 
working of democracy. A major emphasis in the course should lie on 
language being both an aid to clear thinking and a means of intelligent 
and effective communication. It is not at all early when the child enters 
the primary school to be^ln to train him in clear tlunkingand effective 
communication, i.^oreover, as a community worker, the rural teacher 
needs to be efficient in the communication of ideas, and such communi- 
cation lias to be b^th logical and persuasive if the rural adult population 
is to be helped to accept and adopt new and better ways of working and 
living. Training In clear and logical thinking and expression, therefore, 
could be well combined with language study • As regards the contents of 
the language course in a rural teacher education institution, it would be 
advisable to include a goodly proportion of materials - stories, poems, 
songs, essays, biographies, descriptive writing, plays, etc. - related 
to rural conditions and rural living. 

Mathematics is the second of the important courses in the content 
and methods of teaching. The earlier prescription of 'numeracy* in the 
narrow sense of facility in computation as the objective the primary 
school has given way, even in some of the developing countries, to 
'training in the wider mathematical concepts of time, space, volume, 
approximation, proportion, etc. , which is achieved initially through 
children's experience and providing them with the means of enriching 
and extending that experience in a wider, changing world "* ^ In more 
recent years the "new mathematics" has effected a revolution in school 
mathematics, and so the prospective primary school teacher's prepara- 
tion has Co include a thorough study of this and other new trends in 
mathematics teaching including the contributions of Piaget, Bruner and 
odiers to the learning of mathematics at the primary stage. Mathema- 
tics is one of the few areas in which little or no differentiation can really 

1. Houghton, N. Community schools in developing oountrieQ^ ed. 
by Harold Houghton and Peter Tregear, Hamburg, Unesco/ 
Institute for Education, I969. (see p. 27) 
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be made between a curriculum for urban teachers and one for rural tea- 
chers except, very properly, when it comes to the selection of examples 
for the teaching of mathematical concepts and of exercises In problem 
solving which should relate as much as possible to die environment, 
urban or rural, for whicli the teacher is being primarily prep^ared. 

The preparation of a course in science for rural school teachers 
presents, perhaps, the greatest difficulty to the curriculum maker, and 
this is mainly because there are so many areas of science competing 
for acceptance in such a course and because in some cases such as, for 
example, environmental education, there is no clear line of demarca- 
tion between science and social studies. 

If the curriculum in science for the rural primary school is based 
on an approach that is life-centred and experience-centred, then the 
training in science for the prospective rural teacher should be similarly 
centred. Using this principle, it should be possible to make a suitable 
selection of materials drawn from the piiysical and the biological scien- 
ces that are meiningful to the rural school teacher in his threefold capa- 
city as an individual living in a scientific age, as a teacher in a rural 
school and as a social leader in a rural community, and to integrate 
these elements into a worthwhile interdisciplinar>' programme that is 
neither over-ambitious nor superficial. The principal sciences from 
which such meaningful materials would need to be drawn are botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry and geology. There should be no real dif- 
ficulty in including in such an integrated course the fundamentals of phy- 
siology, hygiene and health education, including nutrition education, as 
well as the essential of ecological or environmental education, includ- 
ing conservation e^'lucation, which are being so heavily stressed in 
modern living and in progressive education in the developed countries. ^ 
It goes without saying that the approach to the study of science in a rural 
teacher education institution would have to be as practical as possible 
with emphasis on such activities as laboratory work, field trips, collec- 
tion and classification, scientific investigations and experiments, deve- 
loping of instructional materials and aids, organization of exhibits, par- 
ticipation in science club activities, and experimentation with various 
methods of teaciiing science to primary school pupils. The entire pro- 
gramnie, in both its theoretical and practical elements, should have as 
its primary objective the development in the prospective teacher of the 
scientific attitude and the cultivation of the skills needed for the effec- 
tive employment of the scientific method. For the achievement of this 
objective, the stress in the training programme should be more on the 
"process" of science than on the "product" of science. 

1. National Science Teachers Associations/NEA. Programs in 
eniH'ronmental education, Washington, D»C., 1970* 
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In the course In social studies, as In the course In science, the 
interdisciplinary approach Is again Indicated In view of the numerous 
subjects and areas, traditional as well as new, that vie for Inclusion In 
the teacher education programme. The traditional disciplines are repre- 
sented by history, geography, civics, economics and sociology, while 
the newer programmes Include population education, home and family 
education, environmental education and conservation education (in dieir 
social aspects), investment and consumer education, drug education, 
and community education. Moral education or ethics Is also sometimes 
included In the social studies, If it Is not combined with religion or 
offered as a separate subject. This long list of subjects and possible 
programme offerings indicates the difficult task that the curriculum 
maker faces in developing a well-rounded course for primary scliool 
teachers. The problem is further complicated when the course has to 
be given a rural bias In order to tailor it to the needs of rural school 
teachers. The main emphasis in the social studies course in a rural 
teacher education institution should be on preparing teachers to be capa- 
ble of contributing to socio-economic transformation by encouraging 
changes in those attitudes, beliefs and traditional practices which tend 
t"o retard progress and development in rural societies. In the achieve- 
ment of this objective, revision of methodology will be as important as 
revision of content; and the pillars of this methodology will be field in- 
vestigation, critical enquiry, keen observation, skilful recording and 
judicious interpretation. As the effective teaching of the social studies 
at the primary school level can have recourse to a rich variety of 
methods - narration, biography, use of sources, play way, dramatisa- 
tion, discussion, problem solving, project, field trip and interview - 
the prospective teacher has to be encouraged to experiment with these 
different techniques during his training. 

As community education - which could be integrated into the course 
in social studies • forms a very important part of the training of the 
rural primary teacher, it may be preferable to give it the status of a 
separate subject as is the practice in some of the Asian countries even 
in teacher education institutions tiiat do not have a specifically rural 
curriculum. If the school is seen botli as a part of the rural conimunity 
and as an agency of community development, the importance of commu- 
nity education for teachers becomes very obvious. The course in com- 
munity education should aim at helping the prospective teacher to gain 
practical experience of community life and at developing in him the 
undex'standin^js , skills, attitudes and appreciations needed to co-operate 
with other community development and social service agencies in fos- 
tering an enrichment of village life as well as to utilize available com- 
munity resources for the improvement of the school. The role of the 
teacher must be seen to include not only his traditional school activities 
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but also effective participation in community development projects to 
the extent that his primary task as a teacher will permit. To achieve 
this goal, the rural teacher education Institution miist be organized on 
a village community basis with actual involvement in community deve- 
lopment activities covering the basic concerns of daily life ; work and 
rural economy, personal health and community hygiene, the Improve- 
ment and elevation of domestic life, pxirticipation in cultural and re- 
creational activities, good citizenship, and so on. 

Related to the course in community education and intended to 
prepare the prospective rural teacher for effective participation In com- 
munity development projects would be some provision in the teacher 
education curriculum for meaningful work- experience, accompanied by 
facilities for acquiring the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed for an 
intelligent and effective performance in the chosen areas of work. \We 
experiences sought to be provided should be of interest to the student 
teachers and of value to the community. They should also as far as pos- 
sible be similar in nature to those provided for children in the school 
curriculum. It is necessary that the specific objectives of each type of 
work- experience that may be provided are clearly spelt out from the 
point of view of the learner. A good example of such provision of work- 
experienro can be seen in the Primary Teacher Education Curriculum 
published by the National Council of Education Research and Training 
in India. ^ The work-experiences provided in this curriculum relate to 
the five basic needs of life, namely, food, shelter, clothing, health and 
recreation, and include training in such areas as agriculture, dairying, 
domestic science, crafts, rural sanitation and recreational and cultural 
activities. It is presumed that student teachers are permitted to select 
from among the various courses provided on the basis of tlieir individual 
interests and abilities. The first part of the course is a content course 
dealing with the theory and practice of work-experience. The second 
part deals with the methodology of work- experience and is intended to 
prepare the teacher for the programme of work- experience provided in 
the school curriculum. 

As craftwork will surely feature as one important area of work- 
experience for student teachers, the preparation of teaching aids for 
use in rural schools, most of which in the developing countries are 
poorly equipped, could be included in the syllabus in this subject. In 
this part of the course in crafts, student teachers should be encouraged 
to make use of locally available materials such as local clays, fibres, 
woods, etc. , as well as used and discarded items such as cans, bottles, 
cardboard cartons, old newspapers (for making papier mache), etc. 
One useful craft that could be included in the programme of work- 
experience for rural school teachers is book-binding. 



1. Op. oit., pp. ii6-50. 
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There are good reasons, too, for Including art and music expe- 
riences in the curriculun. of teacher education institutions, hotli urban 
and rural. Not only do such experiences help to develop and strengthen 
the aesthetic sensitivity of student teachers, but they also provide them 
with insight r that will enable them to guide the aesthetic development of 
their pupils particularly when specialists in these subjects are not avail- 
able for employment in rural schools. Moreover, experiences in art 
and music provide future teachers with opportunities for creative self- 
expression and for fruitful utilization of leisure besides also developing 
in them the ability to participate in and to oig:?nize programmes of folk 
music, community singing, drama and celebrations of festivals and 
national days both in the school and in the communit> . One of the ex- 
pected outcomes in the course in art could well be the use of the best 
products by the students for the beautification of the buildings both of the 
teacher education institution and of the schools in its neighbourhood. An 
item that should not be omitted in the art course is lettering and decora- 
tive writing which are needed by teachers in preparing charts, posters, 
flash cirds, maps, etc. 

As the concept of a rural teacher's function put forward in this 
article is a wider function concerned not only with teaching children but 
also with community development, the staf^ of a rural teacher education 
institution should contain persons with special qualifications in such 
areas as rural sociology, community health, agriculture, rural indus- 
tries and child care. It would be very desirable, too, that the special 
as well as the regular staff, either before or after their appointment, 
have had opportunities for wide contacts with such persons as agricul- 
tural extension workers, health officers, and community development 
officers and for actual participation with them in rural development 
projects which would give all of them not merely a theoretical knowledge 
of one another's problems and activities but also first-hand personal 
and practical acquaintance with them. Occasional joint seminars and 
conferences for all such personnel would also be very helpful in develop- 
ing a common understanding of, and a unified outlook on, the tasks of 
rural socio-economic transformation. 

Coming to the administration of a rural teacher education institu- 
tion, it should be run on dennocratic lines for which there are at least 
two reasons. In the first place, its activities are so diverse and require 
such a variety of knowledge and the mastery of so many techniques that 
very close co-operation is required to co-ordinate the programme if it 
is to be effective. Secondly, for the smooth and efficient running of 
such an institution, the interest of every staff member has to be conti- 
nuously sustained, and this can be done best by giving him a voice in its 
administration. Moreover, the community life of the menioers of such 
an Institution, including both staff and students, also needs to be 
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organized on the basis of a democratic society engaged in a co-operative 
endeavour to raise the socio-economic life of the rural community 
where it is located, it being understood that its location is rural or at 
least semi- rural but having responsibility for the communities in its 
neighbourhood. 

In order to encourage student teachers to participate in the 
activities of the school community as well as the village community, the 
organization of some form of student government would be very helpful. 
Such an organization has some very important values: 

1. It provides student teachers experience of democratic, 
co-operative living and develops in therh the ability to 
organize their own schools along similar lines. 

2. It enables student teachers to see how the school and the 
community can be brought together for their mutual benefit. 

3. It develops in student teachers a sense of responsibility, 
and respect for human dignity. 

4. It also, promotes self-reliance, initiative, persistence in the 
face of difficulties, and other qualities of leadership as well 
as of followership. 

As co-curricular activities serve to promote community life in 
the institution as well as *^"ie full and harmonious development of the 
faculties of student teachi • s, a rich programme of such activities 
through ihe organization o a variety of clubs or associations is also 
indicated. The student go /ernment organization, with necessary gui- 
dance from the staff of th. training institution, should be primarily res- 
ponsible for the co-curri uiar programme. Besides the usual forms of 
co-curricular activities found in urban teacher education institutions 
such as deL)ating, dramatics, music and dance, art, photography, games 
and athletics, there is scope for the provision of other types of activities 
specially suited to the rural environment, such as a naturalists' club, 
a young farmers* club, an excursions club, a village games club and a 
co-operative society. Some of the student teachers who are interested 
in scouting and guiding could also organize troops of boy scouts and 
girl guides for interested children in the village community. 

As provision of work- experience will be an important and charac- 
teristic feature of a rural teacher education institution, it is imperative 
that proper provision is made for the necessary facilities such as land 
and equipment for farming, workshops for the various crafts included 
in the curriculum, laboratories for cooking and food processing, and 
specially equipped rooms for art and music. 
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As an integrated approach to the curriculum has been proposed at 
the beginning of this article and as the curriculum contents suggested 
are geared to meet the needs of rural school teachers, it will be difficult 
to find suitable textbooks that are based on the integrated approach 
or the contents of which have been adapted to meet the needs of rural 
teacher education. Under the circumstances, a system of study assign- 
ments specially prepared by the staff members working as a team would 
be the best procedure to adopt. Each study assignment supplemented by 
library, laboratory or field work by the student teachers, could then be 
discussed in a small- group seminar in which not more than twenty to 
twenty five students participate. In the seminar itself, a variety of 
teaching- learning procedures could be employed, either singly or in 
combination, depending upon the nature of each study assignment. 
Examples of such procedures or methods are lectures- cum- discussions, 
panel discussions, symposia, group or committee work, workshops, 
role playing, debates, brains trusts, individual reporting, and demon- 
stration. Audio- visual media such as films, filmstrips, sound tapes, 
videotapes, records, transparencies, etc. maybe used but only when 
they are seen as likely to make an effective contribution to the learning 
of the students. 

In view of the rapid changes that are taking place in the school 
curriculum as a result both of the explosion of knowledge and the find- 
ings of research in education and the related social sciences, and also 
because o^ the comparative intellectual isolation in which the rural 
school teacher lives and works, the need for in-service training becomes 
paramount. Educational planners like Mr. H. W. R. Hawes have recog- 
nized this need. This is what he has to say on the subject: "Compulsory 
periods of in-service training must be built into the career structure of 
every teacher, and in-service training centres must be planned as care- 
fully and staffed a.s generously as pre- service training colleges. This 
will involve a drastic revision of both policies and priorities. Yet to 
fail to do so in the face of Qualitative and quantitative wastage of prima- 
ry teachers is to make a most inefficient use of our human resources; 
it is like continually forging new metal and then dumping it out in the 
lain to rust". ^ In the course of the last few decades, several methods 
and techniques of in-service training have been developed and experi- 
mented with, and there is already a considerable body of experience on 
which educators can depend in developing in-service training program- 
mes. The biggest problem is how to deal effectively with the growing 
number of teachers, specially in remote rural areas, for whom in- 
service training has to be provided. Perhaps the answer is to be found 



1. Hawes, H.W.R. Op. ait.^ pp. 39-^0. 
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in the "multi-media approach" that has been developed by the 
UNRWA-Unesco Institute of Education in Beirut, in which corres- 
pondence study assignments are supplemented by periodic seminars 
conducted by qualified field supervisors using a variety of audio- 
visual media, by on-the-job guidance and by short summer courses.^ 



1. Unesco. Better teachers: an experiment with in-service tea- 
cher training conducted by the UNBWA/UneQco Institute of 
Education. Paris, 1970. 
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OUT -OF -SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH: A CASE STUDY 
FROM THAILAND 

by Kowit Vorapipatayia and Kasana Varaimm 

Although the Functional Literacy and Family Life Education 
Programme in Thailand is still operating on a small scale ^ it is 
already beginning to show a significant impact on the ec.uaational 
system of the country. It has introduced a new approach towards 
the eradication of illiteracy a>td the pranotion of out-of -school 
education. It has demonstrated that it is possible to develop a 
low-cost programme that is responsive and relevant to the needs 
of the out-of^ school population. Most import ant ^ though ^ it has 
been successful in preparing students to further their education j 
in training them to cope with the problems in their environment^ 
and in becoming responsible members of the society. 

Increased contacts with the western countries after the Second 
World War led to rapid influx of new ideas into the Thai society. Some 
of these imported ideas are alien to the traditional beliefs and ways of 
life. Thf conflict between the old and the new and the conflict between 
the need to change and the desire to adhere to the accustomed ways of 
living are felt in every segment of society and in every aspect of life. 
The limitations of the formal school system in preparing the population 
for a modern society where new ideas are constantly being introduced 
and the existing beliefs are constantly being challenged become signifi- 
cant. Education has to become a life -long process which extends be- 
yond the stage of childhood education. With the majority of the popula- 
tion outside the formal school system, education for the out -of- school 
population, or adult education, thus becomes an indispensable instru- 
ment in the developmental process of Thailand. 

Thus, from 1949 onwards, the concept of adult education has un- 
dergone a radical transformation. It is seen as serving two essential 
objectives : firstly, it assists the formal system in developing the coun- 
try ; secondly, it serves a human objective in helping the people solve 
the problems which are obstacles to their attempts to improve their 
standard of living by exposing them to new ideas and by providing train- 
ing in new skills. 
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1'he Adult Education Division in the Ministry of Education is the 
official body responsible for education of the out-of -school population, 
but in spite of its efforts the need tor such programmes has been in- 
creasingly felt throughout the country. As a result, during the last 20 
years, numerous private and Government programmes came into exis- 
teace. Although they aim a^ achieving common goals, on the whole 
they are operated independently, each one serving specific objectives 
and specific target groups. 

Types of programme 

According to a preliminary survey conducted by the National 
Committee on Adult Education, the present activities in non -formal 
education can be classified into three categories: 

a) Out-of-school academic programmes which provide an educa- 
tion which is equivalent to that given in the formal system from the 
literacy level up to the university level. These courses are operated 
ill evening classes. Upon completion of a course, the students receive 
certificates which are equivalent to the certificates of the formal sys- 
tem. At present there are several organizations conducting program- 
mes in this category, under the supervision of the Adult Ekiucation 
Division which is officially in charge of the administration, curriculum 
development, and co-ordination to the upper secondary level. The 
academic programmes at the university level, which are increasing in 
number and are attracting a-great deal of public interest, have no co- 
ordinating body at the present time and are operated independently. 

b) Short coi rses which are organi::ed to provide knowledge and 
training of skih .1 specific subjects. The duration of these courses 
ranges from five I'lours to several months, depending on the scope of 
tlie topics to be covered. Their organization also varies from one pro- 
gramme to another : some may be like informal interest groups , others 
are regular classes. The curricula are generally developed by the or- 
ganizations in charge, and the certificates issued to the students do not 
have the same credit as the certificates of the formal system. 

There is a large number of private and governmental agencies 
independently operating in this category. As there is no central co- 
ordinating body yet, these agencies suffer from lack of co -operation 
and from duplication, of effort and are not making the best utilization 
of their limited budget and personiel. Efforts are being made, how- 
ever, ro solve this problem. 

c ) Mnally, there are programmes for mass education which aim 
at educating the public through various means of mass commiuiication. 
The existing programmes can be grouped into six types, namely:: 
library and reading centres, youth centres, panel discussions and 
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lectures, mass media, museums, and exhibitions. Several crganl^a - 
tions are involved in these programmes which require relatively small 
budgets and can be used to reach a iarge segment of the pop dation. 

Gove rnment's commitment to adult education 

Although the budget allocated to adult education is quite small, 
being only 0.52% of the ent're educational budget in 1972, the Govern- 
ment is becoming increasing' v aware of the need for large-scale adult 
education programmes. While adult education was only briefly men- 
tioned in the Second Educational Plan (1967-1971 ), it is one of the main 
concerns in the Third Educational Plan ( 1972-i97o ). During the next 
five years, the Government plans to promote all adult education pro- 
grammes with special emphasis on continuing education, the use of 
audio -visual equipment, and provision of reading materials to the out- 
of -school population. The increase in the budget allocated to the Adult 
Education Division within the past years as well as the projected in- 
crease in the future as shown in the chart reveals this change in atti- 
tude. If the funds allocaied to adult education programmes conducted 
by other agencies are included, the total budget for adult education 
will be even higher, 

Budget allocated to the Adult Educatic: Division, 1967-1974 
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Another strong indi ation of the Government's increasing aware- 
ness of the problem is the revival of the National Committee on Adult 
Education in 1970 and the appointment of the Advisory Committee on 
Non-Formal Education in 1972. The Committee on Adult Education had 
been in existence ever since the establishment of adult education in 
1S^40, but had remained inactive for the most part. By 1971 the scope of 
adu't education activities in Thailand had become so wide that the need 
was ccutely felt for co-ordinating the existing programmes in order to 
make ihe best utilization of the available resources and personnel. 
Therefcre, at tne initiative of the Ministry of Education, the Council of 
Ministers agreed to make the National Committee on Adult Education 
responsible for the formulation of the jiational policy and the planning 
and co-ordination of adult education programmes in Thailand. Twelve 
Under-Secretaries and Directors -General from governmental agencies 
involved were appointed as members, with the Minister of Education as 
the chairman. The first task unoertaken by the National Committee was 
to survey the existing conditions in order to plan for future impleinen- 
tation and CO -ordination. 

While the work of the Committee on Adult Education was under 
way, the Council of Ministers was dissolved in the 1971 Coup d'Etat. 
The National Executive Committee which took over the governance of 
the country appointed in 1972 the Advisory Committee to study the exis- 
ting conditions of non -formal educaticii and to make recommendations 
for future plans. The definition of non -formal education adopted by the 
Advisory Committee is similar to the one agreed upon by the National 
Committee on Adult Education, that is, non -formal education or adult 
education is any educational programme organized for the out -of-schc;ol 
population to achieve specific objectives. Thus, non-formal education 
and adult education are recognized as being one. Also, the Advisory 
Committee decided to make use of the survey conducted by the National 
Committee on Adult Education in framing its own recommendations con- 
cerning the future of non -formal education in Thailand. 

The out-of-school academic programme in Thailand 

While the scope A out-of-school education covers a large variety 
of programmes, this article will focus on the first category , namely, 
the academic programme which offers courses equivalent to those with- 
in the formal system from the primary to the secondary level. At pre- 
sent the academic programme consists of the Functional Literacy and 
Family Life Education Project which is equivalent to lov/er primary le- 
vel, and three post-literacy courses which are equivalent to upper 
primary, lower secondary and upper secondary education rr^spectively . 

With the exception of functional literacy and family life education 
project, the programme is highly academically oriented. Even then, it 
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has elicited considerable interest from the public: the total enrolment 
in 1972, for example, was 76,562* which exceeded the projection in the 
Third Educational Plan by 842 students. If the present trend of interest 
continues, it is expected that the total enrolment will be over 100,000 by 
the end of 1973. In order to accommodate the demand from the out-of- 
school population and to make the programme relevant to the needs of 
the students, the Adult Education Division plans to revise the post- 
literacy courses along the same lines as the functional literacy pro- 
gramme. It is therefore at the functional literacy programme that this 
article should direct the reader's attention, since it represents the fu- 
ture trend not only in the eradication of illiteracy but also in the education 
for the out-of -school population. 

A. Historical background of the literacy programme 

The first literacy classes were established by the Adult Education 
Division in 1940 in an attempt to reduce th*^ illiteracy rate from 68<8% 
as revealed in the 1938 census. Although these evening classes wer 
established for illiterates over the age of fifteen, the curriculum was 
similar to that of the primary school. The subjects taught include Thai, 
mathematics, civic responsibility, geography, history, health education 
and basic vocational training. The percentage of time allotted to aca- 
demic and vocational courses was 70% and 30% respectively. The vo- 
cational content of the curriculum, however, was too elementary to be 
of much practical use to adult learners. Moreover, the supplementary 
reading materials provided in the course were developed merely as 
reading exercises. 

If there was one main factor contributing to the high enrolment in 
these classes , it was the Compulsory Education Act ( 1940 ) which re - 
quired all Thais to possess literacy skills at Pratom ^ Primary Grade) 2 
level. As a resull, the enrolment in these classes at the onset of the 
programme was high and within three years the total number of illite- 
rates was reduced by 1.409.686. 

Since these classes were operated free of charge, the budget for 
the operation had to come entirely from the Government. During the 
Second World War* owing to the economic instability, the Government 
could no longer afford to sustain large-scale literacy programmes and 
was forced to abolish the Compulsory Education Act. The literacy 
classes remained in operation on a voluntary basis, but the enrolment 
dropped sharply and the programme came to a standstill. 

It was not until 1963, when the national census revealed that 23% 
of the population over 15 years old were illiterate, that the Government 
was forced to reconsider a literacy programme again. The original 
fundamental education programme was maintained as the literacy 
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programmu for the rural population, while a more acacicMiiic cur- 
riculum was clevelopuc! for the illiterate population in the urban areas. 

The new literacy cuiriculum consisted of two six-month courses 
corresponding to Primary Grades II and IV in the formal school system. 
Unlike the fundamental education curriculum which attempted to inte- 
grate literacy training with basic vocational education, the academic 
programmes level I and level 2 were modelled more closely after the 
primary school curricula. Although the newly introduced curricula 
were successful in attracting the illiterates who needed formal creden- 
tials, the programme still suffered from high dropout and failing rates . 
For example, only 6,922 students out of the entire enrolment of 11,208 
actually completed the course in 1963. 

In order to assess the performance of the.^e literacy courses, one 
must look at the literacy conditions in the country. By I960 the Adult 
Education Division was producing 20,000 literates each year. Mean- 
while A% of the school -age children failed to enter school. Thus even 
excluding the childreti who remained illiterate in schools and those who 
lapsed into illiteracy qfter leaving school, the number of illiterates 
still exceeded the numl]br of graduates from the adult education pro- 
gramme by 14,000 each VHt: Therefore it became obvious that the 
existing literacy programme^as far from adequate. To remedy this 
situation, not only the curriculum had to be revised, but a new approach 
towards literacy had to ba adopted as well. 

In the same year, Unesco sponsored an international seminar on 
literacy which was attended by the Minister of Education and the Chief 
of the Adult Education Division. At this seminar the concept of "func- 
tional literacy" was introduced. Literacy alone was recognized as in- 
sufficient for development as well as for motivating adult illiterates to 
attend class. Therefore, the Unesco's programme integrated literacy 
with the teaching of occupational skills, which would assist the learners 
to apply the knowledge they would gain in the classroom. It was ex- 
pected that by making the literacy curriculum more relevant to the 
needs of the adult illiterates, the problems of motivation would be 
solved . 

In 1968 an experimental functional literacy programme was set 
up in Lampang, a province in the north of Thailand, and was later ex- 
panded to other provinces in the same area by 1970. The core of the 
curriculum consisted of two reading primers and supplementary read- 
ing materials ; the texts were based on a survey of the target popula- 
tion, and the content presentation was similar to that in the textbooks 
used in the regular classes, with more functional materials ^dded, i.e. 
^ health care, nutrition and agriculture. After the learners passed a 

certain reading level, supplementary materials with general informa- 
Q tion about occupational skills were provided. 
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The final evaluation yhovved that while the studentii performed well 
in the literacy skills, they learned very little of the functional aspectts 
of the curriculum. The programme also failed to motivate the students 
to attend classes regularly. Moreover, the attrition rate was very high 
and a large number of students dropped out before the functional aspect 
of the curriculum \\as introduced. Other equally important problems 
were encountered. Initially, the programme intended to employ health 
officials, doctors, and other extension workers to demonstrate applica- 
tions of the knowledge taught. However, the plans did not take into 
account the shortage of these workers and the lack of transportation to 
and from classes which were held at night, so that primary school 
chers alone had to supply both general information and practical aow- 
ledge of occupational skills. The majority of teachers were eler entary 
school teachers with no specialized training, who often felt incompetent 
to discuss the topics that required in-depth technical knowledge such as 
agriculture and health care. Consequently, they ignored the functional 
aspects of the curriculum and concentrated on teaching reading and 
writing for vhich they were trained. 

Due to these problems, the Adult Education Division decided to 
revise its programme in 1970. In June of the year, World Education 
invited a group of Thai education and health officials to an Inter-Regio- 
nal Workshop on Functional Literacy and Family Life Planning, held in 
India. Delegates took the opportunity to redesign the entire approach 
to functional literacy in Thailand and included in its new design content 
related to family life planning. With technical and financial assistance 
provided through World Education and the United States Operation 
Mission to Thailand (USOM), the revision of the functional literacy cur- 
riculum was got under way in 1970. 

B. The functional literacy and family life education programme (Thai 
model ) 

I. Implementation 

The pilot project in functional literacy and fanii'y life education 
was initiated in 1971 in the province of Lampang and Prae. After the 
successful completion of the pilot project, the programme was expanded 
to 7 provinces in the north and 5 provinces in the south of Thailand. The 
policy of the Government is to replace gradually all tradir^onal literacy 
classes with functional literacy classes. Since expansion to new areas 
requires adaptation of curriculum as well as training of teachers and 
supervisors, the programme cannot cover the whole country before 1977. 
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Expansion plan to the functional literacy and family life 
educational programme { cumulative members) 



Year Regions Provinces Classes Students 



1971 1 2 20 427 

1972 2 12 102 2 120 

1973 6 32 280 5 600 

1974 8 44 400 8 000 

1975 9 51 600 12 000 

1976 10 60 800 16 000 

1977 12 71 950 19 000 



( Expansion plan from 1973 is estimated ) 
2. Content 

The ultimate goal of the Thai functional literacy and family life 
education programme is to help the illiterate cope with the problems 
of his environment by providing necessary information, correcting mis- 
conceptions, and when possible, encouraging application of acquired 
kr.owledge< 

Therefore, the development of the curriculum begins with the 
identification of the problems and obstacles in the daily life of the rural 
communities. As a first step, a baseline survey of the target population 
is conducted ; their characteristics - beliefs, habits, living conditions, 
needs, and language patterns - are observed. In addition, a committee 
consisting of representatives from various ministries such as the Minis- 
try of Interior, the Ministry of Public Health, and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is appointed to describe the problems encountered in their work, 
From these two measures a list of problems is compiled whi-h are to 
be solved by the curriculum. T^hese problems are not isolated or fo- . 
cused on one or two areas of specialization, but are parts of the inter- 
related needs of the entire family as a unit. Although the details may 
differ from one region to another according to the local conditions, they 
can be subsumed under four aspects of human condition : 

1. earning a living; 

2. family economics and consumer education ; 

3 . health and family planning ; 

4 . c iv ie r esponsi bil ity . 
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After the problems have been identified, the curriculum is deve- 
loped to assist tlie learners to cope with these problems through the 
teaching of the right concepts. 

To that effect, information and facts are provided, which will ena- 
ble the students to understand why the existing conditions are problems 
and how these problems affect their living conditions. Alternatives are 
explored and the implications in adopting these alternatives examined. 
When necessary, outside resource persons are invited to provide fur- 
ther information on the application of acquired knowledge. Examples of 
problems and concepts are given below: 

(i) Existing cond ition : after the hai^esting season, the farmers 
leave their field uncultivated. 

Problem: the farmers lose a possible source of at'ditional income 
and often spend their free time idly. 

Concept : the farmers should grow rotation crops after harvesting 
so that they will earn additional income and the soil will regain 
its fertility. 

( ii ) Existing condition : a large number of the people in the rural areas 
often build animal pens underneath their houses. 

Problem: this practice is hazardous to their health. 

Concept : their health is directly related to the hygiene of ^heir 
environment. Animal pens should be built away from the living 
quarters. If this is not possible, then special efforts must be 
made to keep them clean . 

The main technique employed in teaching concepts is group discus- 
sion, which is consonant with the natural learning environment of Thai 
adults : it is common indeed for neighbours to gather in the evenings and 
chat about family and village problems. In addition, in order to partici- 
pate in the activity, the learner must project the results of his own ex- 
periences and compare them with alternative courses of action ; he must 
also listen to and consider conflicting ideas from others. This technique 
has proved to*be effective in encouraging the learner to be rational and 
practical in deciding how to improve his existing conditions. 

Accompanying the concepts is the teaching of literacy skills. The 
mastery of literacy skills by ?tself is no longer regarded as the end pro- 
duct of the educational prcuess, but rather serves as a means to in* 
creasing knowledge and access to information. In teaching literacy 
skills, complete sentences are used and these are based on the theory 
that adults learn best when they are focusing on full ideas. Only after 
the learners have grasped the concept conveyed in the lesson does the 
teacher teach the phonetics of the words in the sentences. The reading 
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ability increases as students begin to associate sounds, symbols and 
meanings. Reading and writing exercises are provided along with tlie 
main concepts and exercises in each lesson. 

The rationale for this method is based on the theory that it is 
easier to acquire literacy skills if the learners understand what they 
read. Moreover, anrhropoiogical studies have found that illiterates 
tend to compensate for lack of literacy symbols through highly developed 
memory because of their relianc ' on word -of-mouth nr the transfer 
of information . 

3. Texts 

The text consists of individual cards bound togethe in a looseleaf 
cover. During the first class, the student receives an e npty file and tlie 
cards pertaining to the first lesson. In each consecutive class he 
receives only those cards which he will study t\\ t night. Students 
measure their progress as the cards gradually build up to form books. 

Each card consists of two parts- The first page is a photograph 
depicting the concepts of the lesson with key words printed underneath, 
and is intended to stimulate discussioi.. The second page is the summa- 
ry text to be used as both a reading exercise ind reference material for 
the students after class. Reading, writing and arithmetic exercises are 
provided in separate volumes. 

The design of the text is based on past experiences in literacy pro- 
grammes which have shown that the il liter ues tend to be discouraged by 
thick -volume texts. By employing text cards, this )roblem can be avoid- 
ed. Moreover, as the programme expands to ot^ier regions, the text 
can be adapted by inserting new cards in or takinj out irrelevant cards. 

4. Teachers 

Up to the present time, only primary scliool teachers are employ- 
ed in functional literacy clashes. They are selected by local education 
officers on the basis of their familiarity with the problems in the area, 
their personality, and their academic credenti:ils. 

Since most of these teachers have no previous experience working 
with adult illiterates, they are given a one -week training session prior 
to the onset of the programme, when they are briefed on the following 
topics: adult education, curriculum^ psychology, teaching techniques, 
and evaluation. Illiterates are invited to serve as students for the tea- 
chers to practice teaching. Resource persons from various fields such 
as health workers, agriculturalists and district officers are mvited to 
give the teachers background information on the topics included in the 
syllabus. 
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To further the capability of tlie teachers in conducting functional 
literacy classes, two teachers' manuals have been developed with de- 
tailed lesson plans and additional information . 

Twice during tlie implementation of the programme, the teachers 
are called for follow-u^) meetings, which are organized to help them 
solve some of the problems encountered in their work. Apart from the 
discussion of the problems and their solutions, the meetings concentrate 
on the improvement of classroom activities. Witli the use of video-tape, 
the performance of the teacher in an actual classroom situation is filmed 
then he and his fellow -teachers are asked to evaluate it and to suggest 
improvements . 

Supervisors and administrators are involved in all training ses- 
sions and follow-up meetings so that they acquire experience in giving 
on-the-spot guidance to the students. 

The utilization of primary school teachers in functional literacy 
classes has certain advantages. Firstly, it provides a sizeable amount 
of remuneration to the teachers which serves as another compensation 
for thei vorking in the rural areas. Secondly, training primary tea- 
chers to L :come good adult teachers may also help them to become 
better teachers for children : various teCiiniques for teaching adults 
such as group discussion may be valuable in the primary classes. 

The practice, however, is not free from several important pro- 
blems. Foremost among these is the teachers' adherence to the lectur- 
ing technic; le, frequently employed in primary classrooms. In spite of 
the concentrated efforts made to promote group discussion in functional 
literacy classes » many teachers still employ this technique. 
After two years of experimentation, it does appear that undoing this 
habit of the teachers is a complex task which will take a long time and 
may require changes in the curricula of the existing teacher training 
courses. Secondly, while these teachers make good literacy teachers, 
they seldom are the best persons to convey concepts and to encourage 
changes of attitudes : often they are too much concerned with literacy 
skills. 

From 1973 onwards, the programme plans to experiment with the 
use of local leaders or resource persons as teachers in functional lite- 
racy classes. They will be reqiured to have at least a Pratom 7 educa- 
tion in order to be able to teach literacy. Otherwise they are selected 
on the basis of their understanding of the local problems, their expe- 
rience with community development, and their prestige in the village. 
Among the local leaders who will teach in functional classes in 1973 are 
youth leaders trained by the Unesco Fundamental Education Centre at 
Ubon Ratchathani Province , village headmen, monks and respected 
villagers. These people have in the past played an important role in 
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motivating the illiterates to attend classes: it is expected tiiat with their 
understanding of the problenns and their prestige among fellow villagers, 
they will make successiul functional literacy teachers. 

C . Evaluation of the programme 

There are two objectives in evaluating the functional literacy and 
family life education programme. One is to assess the implementation 
of the programme and the other is to measure the level of performance 
of the students. 

1. Methods 

Up to the present time both types of evaluation have been condu • 
ted by the Adult Education Division in co-operation vith the supervisors 
in the provinces. Three kinds of study are included as follows: 

(a) A pre -test and post -test comparison is made to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the piogramme in reaching specified goals. 

The following tools are employed in this evaluation: 

(i) A reading test which measures reading abilities on a scale of 
one to nine, ranging from the ability to recognize the alphabet 
letters to the ability to read complex sentences ; 

( ii ) A mathematics test which is similarly rated on a scale of one 
to nine, from the ability to recognize mathematical symbols 
to the ability to solve complex problems (these scales do not 
correspond to the grades in the formal schools ) ; 

(iii) A questionnaire to assess attitudinal change ; the form consists 
of fixed -alternative questions, and each question is designed 
to determine the learners' attitudes towards a concept taught 
in class ( some questions used in the questionnaire are: It is 
unnecessary to select good rice seed as all seed results in the 
same yield ; Animal pens should be built beneath the house so 
that they will be easy to take care of). 

(b) The second type of study conducted is classroom evaluation by the 
supervisors throughout the programme. 

( c ) In order to measure the progress made by the students, periodic 
tests are given after completion of every three lessons in the program- 
me. Ninety per cent of these tests consist of multiple -choice questions 
while the remaining 10% are open-ended questions. The content of the tests 
covers both literacy and the concepts introduced in the three lessons. 

From 1973 onwards, however, the supervisors in the provinces 
will take over the responsibility of measuring the performance of the 
students. Students with more than 70% attendance rate will automatically 
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receive a certificate which is equivalent to a Pratom 4 certificate in 
the formal system. Students with less than attendance rate will 
have to make up for the time lost before receiving the certificates. 

Although the programme is developed primarily for adult illite- 
rates who have no intention to continue their education and who will re- 
main in the rural areas, the needs of the out-of -school population for 
academic credentials, which remain to be essential keys to employment 
and further education, are recognized. Therefore, in spite of the diffe- 
rences in the curricula, the graduates from the six -month course of 
functional literacy and family life education will receive certificates 
which are given the same credits as tJie four -year programme of lower 
primary education. 

The two programmes are equated on the following basis: 

(a ) Adult illiterates* can think and communicate mor<^ proficiently than 
Pratom 4 children. Their oral vocabulary is wider and more varied, 
particularly in the aspects that are relevant to their daily living. Due 
to their competence in the oral language and their highly developed 
memory, it is expected that the adult illiterates will be able to mas- 
ter reading and writing skills at a greater speed than the primary school 
children. Although the textbooks are written at Pratom 4 level, the voca- 
bulary included is selected from the everyday language of the learners 
and consists in words that the learners are familiar with and use in their 
daily lives . 

On the whole literacy skills provided to the adult learners in the 
programme will enable them to be functional literates in their environ- 
ment. By providing follow-up materials, th». programme hopes not only 
to retain the reading skills but to improve the level of competence as well. 

( b) All the mathematics concepts in the primary curriculum are included 
in the functional literacy and family life education curriculum. The ex- 
planations and the exer::ises in each lesson, however, are selected to 
apply to the daily life of the learners. For instance, the example used 
in the lesson on graphs will be a graph showing the increase in produc- 
tivity of the soil after the use of fertilizer. Since most of the adult illi- 
terates have mastered some mathematics concepts from their experience, 
it is expected that thev can progress at a faster rate than the primary 
students. 

(c ) Although the sylUbus of the functional literacy and family life edu- 
cation programme is not identical to the syllabus of primary education, 
it covers a wider scope of subjects, being concerned with the improve- 
ment of all aspects of human conditions. The aim of the programme is 
not only to provide factual information on specific topics (which may 
become obsolete with time ) but also to train the learners to solve the 
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problems in tlieir environment by equipping them with the means to 
broaden their knowledge and the ability to select useful and relevant 
information to apply in their daily lives. 

These factors together with the recognition of wide experience and 
knowledge gathered by the adult illiterates are taken into consideration 
in g/anting primary Grade II credits to functional literacy and family 
life education graduates, 

2. Outcomes of the programme 

After two years of the pilot project, certain conclusions can be 
drawn about the outcomes of the programme as follows : 

(a) Interest from the public 

In the beginning, the programme encountered some difficulties in 
trying to convince the adult illiterates, particularly those who had no 
need for formal credits, to enrol. Many illiterates associated functio- 
nal c.asses with the rigid traditional literacy and primary classes. 
Some did not feel the need for literacy skills while others felt they were 
too old. With the assistance from community leaders such as village 
headmen, monks and respected villagers, the education officers finally 
succeeded in convincing the potential students of the differences between 
functional literacy and literacy programmes in the past. It is eKpected 
that the provision of follow-up materials at the village level, involvement 
of local leaders and success of previous literacy classes in the area. will 
motivate the adult illiterates to enrol in greater number. 

(b) Clientele 

Although the functional literacy and family life education program- 
me is developed primarily for adult illiterates in the rural areas, it also 
attracts students from varied backgrounds as indicated by the data on a 
sample of students enrolled in the pilot project in 1971 and 1972. 

Sex. Approximately two -thirds of th»e students in the samples of 
1971 and 1972 were males. This may be due to several factors such as 
the late class-hours, lack of need for literacy skills among the women 
and responsibilities at home. The programme is attempting to remedy 
these factors that have been found to inhibit the attendance of rural 
women in order to motivate more women to enrol in the programme. 

Age. In the past two years, students in the programme have come 
from different age -groups ranging from under 15 to over 40 years old, 
as shown in the following table: 
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Sample of students in the functional lit erac y programme 
classified ^^y age, 1971 and 1972 



Age^gToups 


Sample 
in 1971 


Sample in 1972 
( 5 southern 
provinces only ) 


Kemarks 


Under 15 


5 






15 - 19 


66 


21 




20 - 24 


23 


8 


bata on students 


25-29 


16 


7 


enrolled in northern 


30-34 


38 


8 


provinces are being 


35-39 


49 


16 


compiled. 


Over 40 


55 


40 




Total 


252 


100 





The programme however, is attempting to increase the enrolment 
of those in the 15-30 age -group with a view to making a greater impact 
on the working force of the nation. 

Marital status. More than 50% of the students in the 1971 and 1972 
samples were married ; a long them, those with 1 to 6 children f )rmed 
the largest group. The data on the marital status and the number of 
children of the students have several implications to the family life edu- 
cation content in the curriculum: firstly, it should foster awareness of 
population problems among all students ; secondly, it should help to pre- 
pare for married life those who are still single ; thirdly, it should enable 
the young married couples to have the desired number of children ; 
fourthly, it should help the families with a large number of children 
solve their problems. 

Academic background. Although the programme aims at the illite- 
rates who have never attended school, less than 50% of the students in 
the sample groups were ir this category. This proportion may be even 
lower in actuality because maay of the adults who have had some form 
of schooling did not want to »'.dmit that they had reverted to illiteracy. 
On the whole, the data on academic background do suggest that the. pro- 
gramme has achieved some success in providing education for adults 
who have never attended school, for drop-outs from the formal system, 
as well as for primary school graduates who have reverted to illiteracy. 

Occupations. It was found that the programme has succeeded in 
attracting potential students from varying backgrounds. The data on the 
limited sample of 1972 suggest that the students in functional classes re- 
present the population of rural illiterates : although they come from 
varying backgrounds, over 80% of the students are engaged in agriculture 
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Since only 4/[,are in civil service, which requires academic credentials 
for job promotion, the data indicate that there exist 3ume other motiva- 
ting factors that attract the enrolment of adults in other occupations who 
have no need for academic credentials. 

( c ) Drop-out rate 

One of the major problems in any literacy campaign is the high 
rate of drop-outs. The njcessity to make the functional literacy pro- 
gramme as flexible to the conditions and the needs of the learners as 
possible is recognized and several measures are being taken to ensure 
this flexibility. Apart from the development of special curricula and 
learning materials for the adult illiterates, class regulations are more 
relaxed than in primary classrooms. In order to make the illiterates 
feel less restricted and inhibited, some classes are conducted outside 
the primary classroom, often in the temple grounds or at the teacher's 
house. When classes have to be in a primary ^»chool, the seating 
arrangement is reorganized to create a los*-- j':ructured atmosphere. 
Clotli.'ng lules are minimal. In some cases, the learners are allowed 
to brin ( then children to class. The timing of the courses as well as 
class - lO'irs ?.re set at the convenience of the students. For example, 
in the villages where the farmers leave their land to work in other areas 
after the harvesting season, the programme will operate during the rice- 
farming period . 

On the whole, the programme attempts to maintain regular atten- 
dance of the students njt only by making the classroom activities rele- 
vant and interesting but also by transforming each session i'lto a social 
gathering in order tc create a sense of belonging as well a? a more 
friendly atmosphere. Teachers are encouraged to take ar active in*^erest 
in the students. Often, after class, the students are invi,.ed to stay on 
for an informal gathering. Group activities are organized. For exam- 
ple, in many villages, thr,^ students contribute donations to local charity 
or work in community projects as a group. 

In the last t^vo years of the pilot project, the programme has suc- 
ceeded in achieving a relatively low drop-out rate. The drop-out rate 
in 1971 was 12.6% or 55 students out of the total enrolment of '2. Out 
of thes'i numbers, only two preferred not to participate v/hile otherii' 
ceased to come for other reasons such as poor health, migration, occu- 
pational engagement, and death. 

In the second year of implementation in the northern provinces, 
the drop-out rate is estimated at less than \0%, In the south where the 
programme is under experimentation for the first year, it is quite high, 
at 31%, A close examination of the southern programme reveals that 
the drop-out rate tends to differ strikingly from one class to another: 
there were no drop-outs at Surasthani where supervision has indicated 
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that the operating conditions are close to ideal, while In other less suc- 
cessful locations the rate ranges from nearly 20% to 50%. 

It is hoped that through studies of the successful classes, employ- 
ment of local leaders as teaclie^s, improvement of facilities, more 
trained supervisors, and revision of the curriculum, the drop-out rate 
can be greatly lowered. 

(d ) Literacy and arithmetic skills 

In the first year of the programme, the reading ability of the sam- 
ple group was found to increase from the average of 3.94 level to 6.43 
level. The arithmetic skill also increased from 3.79 level to 6.53 level. 
In both tests the students in functional classes made more progress than 
the students in control groups. From the available data on students in 
Region 3, the progress of the students in the second year was equally 
satisfactory. 

Up to the present time there have been no studies to compare the 
literacy skills of primary graduates aid functional literacy graduates. 
Since there are no graJuates from the first -year programme enrolled in 
higher levels of educalvon, there is no available evidence on how well the 
functional literacy programme h.'s prepared the students for higher edu- 
cation. Plans are being made, howev^^r, to conduct a follow-up evalua- 
tion of the functional literacy graduates in order to measure their reten- 
tion rate. 

{ e ) Concepts 

Through the use of fixed -alternative questions and oral examina- 
tions, it was found that the students do possess the knowledge conveyed 
in the class and have developed more positive attitudes towards the con- 
cepts in the programme. These questionnaires , however, do not pro- 
vide very clear indications of the change of attitudes on the part of the 
students. Forms are being revised so that a more accurate assessment 
can be made. In addition, plans are being made to stu^y the retention of 
attitudes and the application of acquired knowledge in the everydcy 
lives of the learners. 

(|f) Costs of financing 

I The implementation of the programme during the past two years 
has shown that it is possible to develop a functional curriculum which 
will provide primary education to the learners at a low cost. 

Since functional literary classes are conducted in elementary 
schools or other existing facilities, no great expenses on facilities are 
ijequired. Thus, the costs are limited to remuneration of teachers and 
Expenses for mstrut.tional materials, for supervision and for training 
and printing as shown in the following table : 
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Recurrent costs of one functional classroom of 25 students in 1973 

( in Baht ) 



Expenses 



Super - 



^ , , ^ visor s Train- „ . ^. Total ^ ^ 

Teacher s for Fruiting Costs 

remune- ing costs ° recur - 

remune- classroom - costs for per 

. , ration of one , rent costs ^ 

ration materials ^ , , one class . stu- 

and travel teacher for one 



costs class 



dent 



4 000 600 412 800 chart 582 7 019 281 

text 625 
1 207 



The cost for educating a functional literacy student up to Pratom 4 
level is roughly estimated at Baht 281, which is a great deal 
cheaper than through the formal system, 

(g) Co -operation with other programmes 

Throughout the implementation of the pilot project, attempts have 
been made to co-ordinate the functional literacy programme witli other 
adult education programmes. During the six-month course, mobile 
audio -visual units visit all functional classes to show educational films 
relating to the content of the curriculum* When possible, extension 
workers from the Adult Education Vocational Section and other organiza- 
tions are invited to provide detailed information to the students. In ad- 
dition, public libraries and reading centres are established to supply the 
new literates with reading materials at provincial and district levels. 
And since follow-up materials must be provided to help the new literates 
retain and improve their reading ability, a newspaper reading centre 
project was initiated in 1971. 

After a year of pilot projects in 75 villages in the northern province 
of Lampang, the programme appears to be highly promising. Firstly, it 
creates the need for literacy skills, at the village level, Sec:/ndly; it helps 
to retain reading abilities and to promote reading habits a.nong the vil- 
lagers. Thirdly, by keeping the villagers informed of the happenings in 
other parts of the nation, it helps to foster a sense of awareness. Fourth- 
ly, since the Adult Ediication Division requires that^the villagers form a 
committee to be responsible for the centres, the programme encourages 
the villagers to become actively involved in community projects. Fifthly, 
the programme will create a newspaper delivery ne.^work which will even- 
tually cover the entire nation and can be used to disseminate other printed 
materials ♦ 
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FIRST LEVEL OF EDUCATION IN ASIA 
L'ENSEIGNEMENT DU PREMIER DEGRE EN ASIE 



An annotated bibliography of relevant reports and documents 
Bibllographle Annotee de rapports et documents pertinents 

This bibliography, complied from holdings In the library 
of the Unescc Regional Office for Education In Asia, Is 
an attempt to sketch through citations developments that 
have taken place at the first level of education within 
the last twenty years. In place of an alphabetical 
arrangement, items are numbered for reference purposes. 
On the other hand, for publications relating to specific 
countries (the majority of which are publications of the 
last five years), the alphabetized sequence has more or 
less been followed. Titles which are self-explanatory 
are not annotated. 

Cette blbllographie, etablie a partir du catalogue de la 
blblloth^que du Bureau regional de l*Unesco pour l' educa- 
tion en Asie, se propose, au moyen de titres choisis, de 
jalonner le developpement de l' enseignement primaire en 
Asie durant les vlngt dernl&res annees. Au lieu de l^or- 
dre alphabet Ique que ce parti exclualt, on a choisi de 
numeroter les titres afln de faciliter les references. 
En revanche, pour les publications relatives aux divers 
pays (dont la plupart datent de molns du cinq ans) on a 
conserve autant que possible I'ordre alphabetique. Cer- 
tains titres suf f isamment clairs par eux-memes ne font 
pas I'objet d'une notice. 

1. XlVth International Conference on Public Education convened by 

Unesco and the IBE, Geneva, July 1951. Compulsory _eduaation 
and its prolongation. Paris, Unesco/Geneva, IBE 2.1951 V . 
168 p. ^ClBE Publication no. 132) 

2. XIV^ Conference Internationale de 1' instruction jublique con- 

voquee par I'Unesco et le BIE, Geneve, juille'' 1951. La soo- 
larit£^ obligatoire et sa prolongation, Paris Unesco/Geneve, 
'BIE ^19511/ 168 p. (BIE Publication no. 133' 

3. XlVth International Conference on Public Education convened by 

Unesco and the IBE, Geneva, July 1951. Progeedings and re- 
Qomendations, Paris, Unesco /Geneva ^ IBE l\^^2tj 151 p. 
(IBE Publication no. 13^) 
U. XIV^ Conference Internationale de 1* instruction publique con- 
voquee par iTnesco et le BIE. Proges-verboKX et reoommanda- 
tions. Paris, Unesco/Geneve, BIE /1952?/ 151 p. (BIE Publi- 
cation no. 135) 

Convinced that the effective method for eliminating ignorance lies in a long- 
term programme to provide free and. compulsory education for all children of 
school age, Unesco launched such a programme by holding an internationail 
conference in Geneva in 1951. This Conference was attended by representa- 
tives of Ministries of Education from U9 States - 11 of .which are in Asia - 
and adopted a recommendation which outlines the main principles that should 
govern the application of free and compulsory education. This recommenda- 
tion has been very widely disseminated and has been translated into a number 
of languages. 

Convaincue que la seule fagon efficace d^eliminer 1' ignorance consiste a 
mettre en oeuvre un programme a long terme assiirant un enseignement obligatoire 



et gratuit a tous les enfants d*age scolaire, l*Unesco a lance un tel pro- 
gramme en organisant a Geneve, en I95l» Conference Internationale a la- 
quelle ont participe des representants des ministeres de I'education de 1*9 
pays, dont 11 d*Asie. Les participants ont adopte une recommandation qui 
esquisse les grands principes a suivre pour genera'liser un t el enseigneraent . 
Ce texte a ete traduit en de nombreuses langues et a fait I'objet d'une 
tres large diffusion. 

5. Unesco Regional Conference on Compulsory Education, Bombay, 

December 1952. Compulsory education in South Asia and the 
Pacific^ report of the ... Conference ... Paris, Unesco, 
195^. 157 p. (studies on compulsory ^duca^ion ,X 1 1 J ) 

6. . Conference regionale sur 1 * enseigneme.it gratuit et 

obligatoire, Bombay, decembre 1952. L'ohllgaHon t'coiairc 
en Asie du Sud et dans le Pacifique, Compte rendu, Paris, 
195^+. l86 p. (Etudes sur la scolarite obligatoire, XIU) 

To pursue the campaign for free and coi.-'pulsory education for all chiUrerj 
of school age, Unesco has used several lines of approach, one of which vas 
calling a series of regional conferences for the purpose of studying on U;<' 
spot and in some details the problems of compulsory ed cation common to 'jaci. 
region. The region of Asia was chosen for holding the first re^'ional confe- 
rence to which this report is dew^ted. Tht first part of the report takes 
up the question of compulsory education and attempts to identify the nt^eds 
and problems requiring study and action through country reviews and discus- 
sions on compulsory education. The recommendations call for mobilizing the 
resources of Member States and enlisting the assistance of international 
organizations for meeting these needs and solving these problems. The ir.ini- 
mum period for compulsory education was recommended for 7 years with the 
prospect for future prolongation. 

En vue de poursuivre 1* execution Ae la campagne en faveur de 1 ' enseignernent 
gratuit et obligatoire pour tous j.es enfants d*age sco-airc, 1' Unesco a em- 
ploye plusieurs ir.ethodes, dont l^une a consiste a convc quer une serie de 
conferences regionales destinees a etudier sur place, de fa^on detaiilee, 
les problemes communs aux di,-ers pays d'une meme region en matiere d^ensei- 
gnement obligatoire. L'Asie a ete choisie pour premiere de ces confe- 
rences, a laquellR est consacr^ le present compte rendu. La premiere partie 
expose la question de 1' enseigne-nent obligatoire, et s'ef force au moyen de 
rapports nationaux d' identifier les besoins et les problemes a etudier et a 
resoudre. Les recommar.dat ions formulees ensuite preconisent a cet effet la 
mobilisation des ressourccs mtionales et I'aide des organisations Inter- 
nationales corap^tentes. La daree minimale de la scolarite oMigat^j'r^ dev- 
rait etre de sept annees, susceptible d'etre prolongee ulterieuremcnt . 

7« Unesco. Studies on compulsory education, Paris, 1951-1955. 

VII. Mstnich Jumsai, M. L. Compulsory education in Thailand, 
1951. 

. L^CwLigation scolaire en Thailande, 1951. 

IX. Isidro, Antonio and others. Compulsory education in 
the Philippines, 1952. 
. L'obligation scolaire aux Philippines, 1952. 

XI. Saiyidain, K.G. and others. Compulsory education in 

India, 19"^ 3. 
. L'obliga ion scolaire en Inde, 1953. 

XII. Huq, M.S. Compulsory education in Pakistan, 195^. 
. L'obligation scolaire au Pakistan, 195^. 

XIV. Bilodeau, Charles, Somlith Pothamraavong and Le Quang 
Hong. Compulsory education in Cambodia^ Lcos and 
Viet-^Nam. 195h, 

. L'obligation scolaire au Cambodge^ au Laos 

et au Viet-nam, 195^. 
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iCV. Hutasoit, M. Compulsory education in Indoneeia* 195^. 
, L^ohligation eaolcd'.'e en IndonSsie. 1955. 

Concurrent with the tvc conferences cited earlier and as a follow-up action 
to them, a series of national and comparative studies were undertaken, eight 
of which were for Asian countries. The studies show how the principle of 
universal, free and compulsory education was applied and point out the prob- 
lems 'encountered in developing a satisfactory system of compulsory schooling. 
Results of action taken are described. 

Con curr eminent avec les deux conferences sus-raentionnees et a titre de inesure 
complementaire, l^Unesco a fait proceder a une serie d'etudes nationales et 
comparatives, dont huit concernent des pays d^Asie. Ces etudes montrent 
comment la principe d'un enseignement obligatoire, gratuit et universel est 
applique dans ces pays, soulignent les difficultes remontrees dans la mise 
au point d'un systeme satisfaisant de scolarite obligatjire et decrivent les 
rosultats des niesures deja prises. 

8. Regional Seminar on Primary School Curriculum for South Asia, 
Karachi, 11+-29 May 1956. Report and reaormendations of the 
Seminar convened by the Ministry of Education of Pakistan in 
Qollabovation with Unesco. Karachi, Government of Pakistan 
Press, 1956. 2h p. 

As a result of the initiative talitrn by Unesco in offering Member States as- 
sistanc r in organizing regional seminai-s on primary school curriculum, the 
present Seminar was convened by the Government of Pakistan. The partici- 
pants reviewed the primary school curriculum, teaching methods, school faci- 
lities, textbooks, training of teachers and other related matters in the 
participating countries. Tht recommendations called for maLking the primary 
school curriculum indigenous, uaking what was best and vital in the natio- 
nal tradition and relevant to the needs of a worthy life in society. The 
curriculum should be piirged of material from the past that has lost its sig- 
nificance, and ideas borrowed from abroad should be suitably adapted to 
national conditions and needs* 

L'Unesco ayant offert a ses Etats membres de les aider a organiser des stages 
regionaux d'etudes sur les ^-ogramme de 1' enseignement primaire, le Pakistan 
a pu de cette maniere" organiser ce seroinaire qui a permis de passer en revue, 
dans les different.-? pays representes, les questions suivantes: le programme 
primaire, les methoies pedagogiques , les installations scolaires, les manuels 
et la formation des maitres. Les participants ont recommande que I'on donne 
aux programmes primaires un caractere autochtone en y incluant ce que les 
traditions nationales ont de meilleur et d'es^entiel, et qu'ils soient ren- 
dus confonnes aux exigences de la vie dans la societe actuelle. 11 convient 
de les purser des notrons anciennes qui n'ont plus de sens actuellement, et 
les idees empruntees a I'etrange^ 'ioiv^^rt etre adaptees aux conditions et 
aux besoins de la nation. 



9. Regional Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member States on 
Primary and f^ompulsory Educttion, Karachi, 28 December 1959- 
9 January 196O. Report of the Meeting. Paris, Unesco, i960. 
52 p. {Unesco/ED/lT3) 
10. Reunion regionale de representants des Etats membres d'Asie sur 
l^enseignement primaire obligatoire, Karachi, 28 decembre 
1959-9 jonvier 1960. Rapport de la reunion, Paris, I96O. 
57 p. (Unesco/ED/lT3) 

Eight years after the regional conference in Bombay, it was felt that a sur- 
vey of progress accomplished should be undertaken with a view to planning a 
more comprehensive and better co-ordinated drive for the promotion of pri- 
ma^ry education in the Asian region. For this purpose, Unesco convened a 
Meeting of Representatives of Asian Member States which was able to evolve 
a Working Plan widely known as the Karachi Plan, for the provision of uni- 
versal and compulsory free primary education in Asia for I96O-I98O. Propo- 
sals were made for: an expansion of enrolments from an estimated 66 million 
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in i960 to 237 million in I98O; a reduction of the teacher-pupil ratio to 
not more than 1:35; substantial salary increases for teachers; the 'jstablish- 
ment of well-equipped and properly staffed teacher training institutions; 
and general improvement of the learning environment and the welfare of 
children. 

Huit ans apres la Conference regionale de Bombay (notice 6 ci-dessus) il est 
apparu necessaire de faire le point afin de preparer une campagne de plus 
vaste envergure et mieux coordonnee pour d^velopper 1 ' enseignement primaire 
en Asie. A cet effet, l*Unesco a organise une reunion de repredentants des 
Btats membres de la region, qui ont pu mettre au ^oint un programme connu 
sous le nom de Plan de Karachi en vue d'universaj. iser pendant la periode 
1960-80 1 ' enseignement primaire gratuit et oblirjaloire dans tous les pays 
d'Asie. Les propositions ci-apres ont ete failes: acci'oitre les effectifs 
d'eleves de 66 millions environ en I96C a 237 millions en I98O; ramener a 
35 le nombre maximal d'eleves par maitre; revaloriser sensiblement les trai- 
tements du personnel enseignant; ouvrir des etablissements de formation pe- 
dagogique hien equipes et pourvus de professeurs competent s en nombre suf- 
fisant; enfin, ameliorer le milieu scolaire et le bien-etre des enfants. 

11. Unesco. The needs of Asia in primary education^ a plan for the 

provision of compulsory prvnary education in the region, Paris, 
1961. 60 p. (Educational studies and documents, no. Ul) 

12. . Les besoins de I' Asie en matiere d ' enseignement pW- 

maire. Plan pour I ^organisation de I 'enseign&Jient ivin^aire 
obligatoire dmis la region, Paris, I96I. 6U p. (Etudes et 
documents d'education, no. Ul ) 

?he document incorporates: 

1. The resolutions adopted by the Regional Meeting of Representatives cf 
Asian Member States on Primary and Compulsory Education (Karachi, 28 Decem- 
ber 1959-9 January i960), and the resolutions on primary education in Asia 
passed by the Regional Conference of National Commissions for Unesco in 
Asia (Manila, 18-23 January 1960); 

2. A Working; Pl?in for the provision of universal, cuTipulsory and free pri- 
mary educcttlnr, in Asia; 

3. Recommendations relating to the programme for action at the regional and 
international level in the field of primary education in Asian countries*. 

Recommendations relating to the programme for action by Member States at 
the national level for the development of primary education. 

It was felt that agencies operating bilateral and multilateral aid program- 
mes in Asia would find this document a useful reference source as it relates 
to action proposed for the years I96O-I98O, 

Ce document comprend: 

1. La resolution adoptee lors de la Reunion regionale des represeiitants des 
Etats membres d*Asie sur 1 ' enseignement primaire obligatoire (Karachi, 28 
docembre 1959-9 janvier i960), et les resolutions sur 1' enseignement pri- 
ma;- en Asie adoptees par Xa Conference regionale des Commissions natio- 
noles pour 1 'Unesco en Asie (Manille, 18-23 janvier I960); 

2. Un plan de travail pour 1 ' instauration de 1 ' enseignement p^-imaire, uni- 
versel, gratuit et obligatoire en Asie; 

3. Des recommandations relatives au Programme d'action a I'echelon regional 
et international concernant 1' enseignement primaire dans les pays d*Asie; 

U. Des recommandations relatives au Programme d'action des Etats membres, 
a I'echelon national, pour le developpement de 1* enseignement primaire. 

On a pense que les organismes qui appliquent des programmes bilateraiix ou 
multilateraux d' assistance trouveraient ce docimient utile Aux fins de re- 
ference du fait qu'il a trait au programme propose pour tou~e la periode 
1960-1980. 
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13. Meeting of Ministers of Education of Asian Member States Parti- 
cipating in the Kara jhi_Plan, Tokyo, 2-11 April 1962. Final 
report of the Meetini^ ^convened by Vnesco in association with 
KCAFEJ Bangkok, 1962. 88 p. (UneBCo/ED/192 ) 

1^. Reunion des Ministres de I'education des Etats merabres d'Asie 
parties au Plaji de Karr.chi , Tokyo, 2-11 avril 1962. Rapport 
final de la reunion /convoquSe par l^Unesco oonjcintenent 
avec la CEAEO/ Bai:i5kok, 1962. 88 p. (Unesco/ED/l92) 

Participants representing l8 Ar-iaji Governments met to examine the progress 
made and the problems faced in implementing the Karachi Plan in relation to 
overall national plans for economic and social development. Ways of stimu- 
lating and co-ordinating the action of co-operating agencies in the exten- 
sion of primary and compulsory education in Asia wer^* discussed, 

Les participants, representant les gouvernements de l8 pays d'Asie, ont exa- 
mine les problemes rencontres et les progres accomplis dans l' execution du 
Plan de Karachi par rapport aux pluis nationaux de developpement economique 
et social. lis ont ensuite recherche les moyens de stimuler et de coordon- 
ner Inaction des organismes cooperants en faveur de la generalisation de 
1' enseignement primaire obligatoire. 

15. Conference of Ministers of Education and Minister? Responsible 

for Economic Planning of Member States in Asia, Bangkok, 
29 November 1965. Final report /of the Conference/ convened 
bi^Vnesco with the co-operation of ECAFE. Paris, Unesco 
A962/ Tl+ p. (Unesco/ED/222) 

16. Conference des Ministres de I'educatiou et des Ministres char- 

ges de la planif ication economique des Etats membres d'Asie, 
Bangkok, 22-29 novembre 1965. Rapport final [de la confe- 
rence/ rSunie pgr I'Unesco en collaboration avec la CEAEO, 
Paris, Unesco A9657 78 p. (Unesco/ED/222 ) 

The Conference, attended by T5 delegates from I6 Member States in Asia, was 
convened to review progress in the implementation of the Karachi Plan and 
the resolutions of the Conference of Asian Ministers of Education i:. Tokyo 
in 196?. The draft Asian Models perspectives of educational develoment 
which was prepared in pursuance of the recommendation of the Tokyo Meeting 
was presented. at the Conference for study and endorsement. 

L'objet de cette Conference, a laquelle ont participe 75 delegues de 16 
Etats membres, etait de faire le point au sujet de 1' execution du Pla:i de 
Karachi et des resolutions adoptees par la Conference des ministres de 1 'edu- 
cation tenue a Tokyo en 1962. I'avant-projet intitule Model e de d€Oi -.cyppe- 
ment de I'education: Perspectives pour l^Asie^ dont la reunion de Tokyo 
avait recommande J^^ctablissement, a ete presente a cette Conference de Hant^- 
kok pour e^amen latif ication. 

17. Unesco. An Asian model^of educational development: perspec- 

tives for 2965-80, /Paris, cl966^/ 126 p. 

18. . Modele de dSveloppement de I'education: perspectivcv 

pour I'Asie (2965-80). Paris, 1967. 136 p. 

The purpose of this report, published following the Conference of Ministers 
of Education and Ministers Responsible for Economic Planning of Member States 
in Asia (15) is to serve as a tool for identifying some of the main quanti- 
tative and qualitative problems involved in extending the Karachi Plan to 
cover all levels and forms of education. 

Ce rapport, public a la suite de la Conference de Bangkok (voir not_ce 16), 
etait destine a faciliter 1* identification de certains les principaux pro- 
blemes d'ordre quant it at if et qualitatif souleves par l^elargissem^nit du 
Plan de Karachi a toas les degres et types enseignement. 
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19. Meeting of Experts on Educational Goals, Aims and Objectives in 

Asia, Tokyo, Japan, 5-11 March 1969* Final report, Tokyo, 
Japanese National Commission for Unesco, 1969- 20 p. mimeo. 

20. . National etatmente on educational goalee aims and ob- 

jeotivee in the Asian countries, Tokyo, Japanese T^^-tioned 
Commission for Unesco, I969. 1 v. (various peiging) 

(MEEAO /Final report/Appendix 6) mimeo. 

Wit a a view to providing a sound basis for carrying out educational research, 
cuiriculum development and educational planning, a meeting was convened by 
the Japanese National Commission for Unesco to review national statements 
on education&l goals, aims and objectives presented by Asian countries. The 
aims of each national system of education, the functions of the different 
levels and forms of education and the objectives of instruction were analysed. 
Relevant problems were identified for follow-up study. 

Dans le dessein d'offrir aux chercheurs, aux autevirs de programmes scolaires 
et aux planificateurs un terrain solide pour fonder leurs travaux, la Commis- 
sion nationale japonaise pour 1' Unesco a organise une reunion r^gionale d' ex- 
perts consacree a 1' etude en corjnun des buts de 1' education dens divers pays 
d^Asie. Les participants ont analyse les objectix's da chaque systeme natio- 
n£Ll d'elucation ainsi que le role assigne a\ix divers degres et types d'ensei- 
gnement. lis ont enfin precis? les problemes qui restent a etudier dans ce 
domaine* 

21. Third Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those 

Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia, Singapore, 31 May- 
7 June 1971. Final report [of the Conference/ convened by 
Uneeao in co-operation with ECAFE, Paris, Unesco, 1971. 
91 p. (Unesco/ED/MD/20) 

22. Troisieme Conference regionale des ministres de 1* Education et 

des ministres charges de la planif ication economique en Asie, 
Singa^our, 31 mai-7 juin 1971. Rapport final [de la Confe- 
rence/ nonvoquee par I 'Unesco avec le concours de la CEAEO, 
Paris, Unesco, 1971. 96 p. (Unesco/ED/MD/20) 

23. Thirc Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those 

Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia, Singapore, 31 May- 
7 June 19TI. Growth and change: perspectives of education 
in Asia, Paris, Unesco, 1973* 85 p. (Educational studies 
and documents, no. 7) 
2i+. Troisieme Conference regionale des ministres de -'education et 
des ministres charges de la planif ication economique en Asie, 
Singapour, 31 mai-7 juin 1971. Perspectives de I'education 
en Asie: expansion et transformation. Paris, Unesco, 1973. 
9^ p. (Etudes et docvmients d' education, no. 7) 

The Conference reviewed the situation of education in the Asian Member States 
in the light of the r jconmendations of the Second Regional Conference (Bang- 
kok, 196$). The Conl^rence was informed by the delegates tliat some of the 
countries have already achieved universal first-level education and plcx^ to 
extend its duration to nine years. It appeared that while not all countries 
in the region would achie/e universal primary education by 1980, a substan- 
tial number would reach ttiat goal. Special attention was given to qualita- 
tive improvement of education through innovation, to science and technical 
education, and to rural education. 

Documents 23 and 2h were published by Unesco for wider circulation upon re- 
quest of the Conference. It draws its material from the debates and the 
working papers presented to the Conference. 

La Conference a trace le panorama de I'education dans les Etats d'Asie mem- 
bres de I'Unesco a la lumiere des recommandations de la Deuxieme Conference 
regionale de Bangkok (1965).* Les delegues ont signale que certains pays 
avaient deja realise une scolarisation totale au niveau du premier degre, 
dont ils envisELgeaient de porter la duree a neuf annees. II est apparu* que 
si les pays de la region ne pourraient pas atteindre tous cet objectif d'ici 
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a 1980, bon nom'bre d'entre eux y parviendraient . Les delegueg se gont lon- 
guement penches 3ur la question de 1* amelioration de I'education par 1' in- 
novation, sur 1* enseignement scientifique et technique et sur I'enseigne- 
ment rui al. 

Les documents 23 et 2h ci-dessus ont ete publies par l^Unesco afin d'etre, 
comme I'a demande la ConferencL, largement diffuses. Leur teneur est em- 
prtint^e aux debats et aux documents de travail presentes a la Conference. 

25. Bulletin of the Unescc Regicnal Office for EduoatioK in Asia, 

Bangkok, I966-. 

26. Bulletin du Bureau regional de l^Uneeco pour I'^duaation en 

Asie, Bangkok, I966-. 

The Bulletin^ which devo+cs each issue to a specific theme of current inte- 
rest, brings together con'.ributions by educators and scholars presenting 
their thoughts on educational change and reform or an accouiii of how they 
see the progress of educational reforms in their respective countries. In- 
formation on primary education in the Bulletin may be traced through an in- 
dex issued every two years. Originally issued twice a year, hut starting 
with 19T3, the bulletin will come out once a year in the month of June, 

Ce Bulletin, donl chaque livraison est consacree a un theme d'actualit^^, 
rassemble des articles dus a des educateurs et a des specialistes ndi pre- 
sentent leurs idees sur 1' evolution et la refor"-^.^ de 1 ' enseignement ou ren- 
dent compte du progres de cette reforme dans leurs pays respect ifs. Les 
informations relatives a 1 ' enseignement primaire peuvent etre aisfment re- 
trouvees en consultant 1' index qui est public tous les deux ans (c^ anglais 
seiaement]. Paraissant a I'origine deux fois par an, ce Bulletin est annuel 
a partir du numero de juin 1973. 

21, Prjspecis in education, a quarterly hul'' ^-^-in, Paris, Unesco, 
1969- . 

28. Pe rspec 'Ave s de I ' cdu ca t i on, revue t rv^i es trie lie, Paris, 

Unesco, I969-. 

Provides educators, eduoaiional institutions and teaching personnt."" \ ith 
articles and information from world-wide source?. Designed tc, help teachers 
especially at the primary level - by offering them an insight into educatio- 
nal problems Euid solutions in other countries. In the first issue in I969, 
an article appeai'ed on "The duratici and content of primary education in 
Asia" by A.R. Dawo^d. 

Cette revue destin^e ajx educateurs, aux etablissements d* enseignement el 
aux enseignants eux-memes, leur apporte des articles et des elements d' in- 
formation ^manant du monde entier. Elle veut aider les enseignants - spe- 
cialement ce'ix du premier degr^ - en leur offrant des elements d' informa- 
tion et des commen*^;,re3 sur les problemes d' education (et leurs solutions) 
qui se posent dans les autres pays. Le premier numero, paru en 1969, con- 
tient un article de A.R. Dawood sur la duree et le contenu de 1 ' enseignement 
primaire en Asie. 

29. Unesco. Regional Office for Education in Asia. Progress of 

education in Asia: a statistical review, Bangkok, 1969. 
207 p. 

30- • . : statistical supplement* Bangkok, 

1972. 187 p. 

31. . Bureau regional de 1' Unesco pour I'education en Asie. 

Progres de I ^education en Asie: etude statistique. Bangkok, 
1969. 207 p. 

Present statistical data for regional aggregates for the period 1950-1969, 
and up to 1970 for individual countries. Under "first level of education" 
information is given on the Karachi Plan and its implementation, educatio- 
nal wastage or retention ratios, transition from first to s^o'-nd level, en- 
rolment by grade, number of schools and other related items. 
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Get ouvrage presente des statistiques (agregats regionaux) pour la periode 
1950-1969, et jusqu'en 1970 pour quelques pays. Sous la rubrique "enseigne- 
ment du premier degre", on trouve des donnees numeriques concernent le Plan 
de Karachi et son execution, les t.aux de retention et ds deperdition scolaire, 
les passages du premier au second c'egre, les effectifs par annee d'etude, le 
nombre d' etablissements , etc. 

32. Vneeao statistical yearbook / Annuaire statiatioue de l^Unesco* 

Paris, 1963-. 9 v. 

Statistics related to educational, scientific and cultural activities of 
each Member State are given. Under "Education" statistical information is 
given for compulsoi^ education and range of education at first level of edu- 
cation; enrolment, institut.ions , teachers and other related data are aJLso 
given for the different levels of education. 

Get annuaire a trait aux activ^'tes d'ordre educatif, scientifique *t cultu- 
rel de cV.aque Etat mejr.bre. Dans le chapitre "Education" figurent des rensei- 
gnements statistiques sur 1' enseit^nement obligatoire et la dxoree de I'ensei- 
gnement du premier degre, ainsi que sur les effectifs, les etablissements, 
le personnel enseignant, etc. des divers degres.. 

33. Bennett, Nicholas. "Primary education in rural communities: 

an investment in ignorance?" _jJoumal of Development Studies, 
London, Fraiik Gars and Go. /l970? 12 p_^/ Reprint. 

The auti^or states that the teaching of the 3Rs in the primary school was 
emphasized i;. classrooms ^.^^'o thousand years t-go and still applies through- 
out the world for both city and rural schools. A number of questions are 
posed in an effort to examine whether primary education in the rioral areas 
satisfies the social and economic needs of the community and the country etnd 
calls attention to the lack of research on the subject necessary for plan- 
ning and policy making. Includes some statistics for primary teachers in 
Asia. 

L'auteur rappelle d'abord que 1 ' enseignemen^ du rudiment (lect\are, ecritiire 
et calcul), deja a I'honneur dans les ecoles primaires il y a deux mille 
ans, I'est toujours aujourd'hui dans les ecoles rurales comme dans les f coles 
lirbaines. II se demande ensv.ite si 1' enseignement primaire r\aral repord 
actuellement aux besoins sociaux et economiques des communautes et des pays, 
et signale que les recherches sur lesquelles les planificateurs et les res- 
ponsables de 1 ' enseignement pourraient fonder leurs decisions sont encore 
tres insuf fisantes. L'etude comprer.a quelques statistiques sur les institu- 
teurs primaires en Asie. 

3^. INNOTEGH Regional Seminar on Approaches to Effective and Eco- 
nomical Delivery of Mass Primary Education, Singapore, 19-23 
February 1973. Final report /^Singapore, INNOTEGH (SEAMEO 
Gentre for Educ it J onal Innovation and Technology) 1973/1 v. 
(various paging, draft, mimeo. 

''A computerized guess estimates that it would take about I80 years to edu- 
cate all the children of Sou'heast Asia today using conventional approaches 
and exiiting facilities. The piv^'i^Iem becomes overwhelming when other fac- 
tors such as ever-growing population, the explosion of knowledge, the man- 
power needs for national development and out-dated c\arricula, and the like 
are taken into consideration". ...The concern of the Seminar was how to 
provide prii.:ary education for the majority of children in the Asian region, 
more than half of whom currently are either denied the opportunity for edu- 
cation or have to forfeit this opportunity sooner than they should. 

Les calculs les plus surs indiquent qu' il faudrait environ 18O annpes po\ar 
instruire tous les enfants qui vivent actuellement en Asie si I'on utilisait 
les methodes traditionnelles et 1 ' infrastructiore existante. Mais le pro- 
bleme prend une ample\ar demes\ar6e si I'on fait en-crer en ligne de compte 
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divers autres facteurs: la croissance incessant e de la population, 1* "explo- 
sion" des connaissances, les besoins de sp^cialistea pour assurer le develop- 
pement national, le caract^re perime des programmes scolaires, etc, Les 
participants se sont done preoccupes de rechercher comment oij pourrait as- 
surer une scolarite primaire a la majorite des enfants d^Asie, dont la plu- 
part sont prives de la possibilite d'aller a I'ecole ou doivent la quitter 
plus tot qu'ils ne le c'evraient. 

INDIA / INDE 

35. Saiyidain, K.G. , J. P. Naik and S. Abid Husain. Compulsory 

education in India and progress of oompulsory education 
in India (2951-1966)^ by Pandit Gopesh Kumar Ojba. Delhi, 
Universal Publications, I966. I4O6 p. 

36. Chaurasia, Gta^b and Gopi Hath Kaul. "Recent trends and deve- 

lopments in primary and secondary education in India", The 
International Revieu of Education XIl(3):3^5-35^, I967. 

Ways of iuii^roving and expanding school education, obtaining adequate finan- 
cial support and striving for maximiini utilization of investment in educa- 
tion ire reported. 

Questions traitees: comment ameliorer et etendre 1' enseignement scolaire, 
obtci. '.r des moyens financiers plus importants et rendre le plus rentables 
possible les invest issements consacres a 1* education. 

37. Chickermane, D.V., and M.G. Mali. The suigle- teacher school; 

Q study. Gargoti, Maharastra, G.K. Institute of Rural Edu- 
cation Shri. Mouni Vidyapeeth, I968. 80 p. (Studies and 
research in rural education)* 

Nt. . ly left of the schools in the Indian Union are single-teacher scnools 
consisting of Grades I-IV, and as has been pointed out, they are a neglec- 
ted part of primary education. This study identifies the problems of sin- 
gle-teacher schools in order to evolve a work plan for improving their con- 
ditions , 

Pris de hO% des ecoles de l^Union indienne sont des ecoles a maitre unique 
ne comprenent que les quatre premieres am ees d'etude; elles forment un.sec- 
teur neglig^ dans 1^ enseignement du premier degre. L'auteur examine les 
problemes propres a ces ecoles en vue d*elaborer un plan d* act ion pour ame- 
liorer leurs conditions de fonctionnement. 

38 » Kleventh National Seminar on Elementary Education, T-9 April 

1972i Delhi* Repoj^t on primary education. Kew Delhi, Natio- 
nal Council of Educational Research and Training, 1972. 68 

The t::^ininar explored ways and means of realizing universal primary education 
(Standards I-V) by 1975. 

Ce seminaire a ete consacre a la rechercho des moyens per^iOttart de gene- 
raJ-iser 1 ' enceignement primaire (cinq annees d'etude) pour 1975. 

39. Grover, Lalita. "Universalisation of primary education in 

rural areas - problems and prospects..*". Manpower Journal 
IIl(l):i+7-73, April-June, 1967. 

"a case study at district level outlining a perspective plan for the area". 

"Etude de cas au niveau d*un district, esquissant un plan de generalisation 
de 1' enseignement primaire dans ce secteur". 

UO. Institute of Applied Manpower Research- Social-oultural demand 
for elementary education - trend based proo'eotions for enrol- 
ment in primary and middle classes in the year 1976 by states 
and sex and an analysis of cost^ prepared by P.K. Mathur. 
New Delhi, 1965. xiv, 130 p. (Manpower aspects of educatio- 
nal development; I.A.M.R, working paper no. IO/I965) 
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Ul. Kapahi , D.A. A study of elementary education in eeleoted 
schoole in the Philippines and implicatione for* primary 
education in the state of Uttar Pradesh (India) , submit- 
ted to the Sixth Institute for Key EduoatorSy 13 August- 
a's fJovemher 1970. Quezon City, Asian Institute for Tea- 
cher Educators, 1970. 9^ p. typescript (dactylographie) 

h2. The Rural Education Bevies (a half yearly Journal Devoted 
to Studies and Researches in Rural Education) . District 
Kolhagur, Maharashtra, G.K. Institute of Rural Education. 
Half-yearly: March, September. 

^3. S?minar on Primary and Work-Oriented Education, New Delhi, 
9-11 November 1970. Reports and papers of the Seminar/ 
New Delhi, ^National Council of Ed'icational Research and 
Training ll9'JQ-llJ 3 v. (international Education Year) 

The Seminar took stock of trie trends of development of primary education in 
the 1960s and formulated programmes aiid policies for its improvement in the 
1970s. The areas covered include pre-school education, Gandhian values i.i 
education, wor* experience, s.';ience education, curriculum at the first level 
language teaching, programmed learning, evaluation, education of handicapped 
children, training of talented teachers, and financing. 

Ce seminaire a pris note des tendances du developpement de I'enseignement 
primaire au cours des annees 60, et trace les grandes lignes et les orienta- 
tions du progres dans les annees 70. Les secteurs envisages ont ete les sui 
vants : I'enseignement pre-scolaire, les valeurs gondhiennes dans 1 'education 
Inexperience du travail concret, I'enseignement des sciences, le programme 
du premier degre, I'enseignement des langues, I'enseignement programme, le 
controle des connaissances , 1' education des enfant s diminu^s, la formation 
des maitres et le financement de 1' education. 

JAPAI^ / JAPON 

Japanese National Commission for Unesco. The making of compul- 
sory education in Japan. Tokyo, 1953. 12 p. 

This study is a historical review, tracing the introduction of compulsory 
education in Japan to the beginning of the Meiji Era (1868-1912). 

Etude de caract^re historiq.uet qui situe 1' introduction de I'enseignement 
obligatoire au Japon au debut de I'ere du Meiji (1868-1912). 

^5. Japan. Central Council for Education. The basic guidelines 

for the reform :>/ elementax*y and secondary education, Tokyo, 
Planning and R^-s'jai'cli Department, Ministry of Education, 
1970. 31 p. 

The guidelines for reform call for developiiig a school system adapted to 
different stages of human growth, improving and maintaining the standard of 
public education and equality of educational opportunity, and reforming the 
curricula in accordance vrith characteristics of school level. 

Les grandes orientations d'une reforrae de I'enseignement primaire et secon- 
daire au Japon sont les suivantes: restructurer le systeme scolaire de fagon 
qii'il r.oit mieiox adapt e aux divers es e tapes de la croi^sS.ance de I'individu; 
ameliorer le niveau de I'enseignement public ex. assurer T'egalite des possi- 
bilites d'accis a 1' education; refondre les programmes en fonction des carac 
teristiques nouvelles des niveaux scolaires. 

KHMER REPUBLIC / REPUBLIQUE KHMERE 

^6. Khmere, Republique. Ministere de 1* education nationale. Inspec- 
tion du departement. L * en&eignement primaire en Republique 
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KHMER REPUBLIC / REPUBLIQUE KHMERE (continued / suite) 

Khn^ej-pELT Ho Tong Ho /Phnom Penh/ Inspection du departement, 
Ministere de 1' education Rationale, 1972. 36 p. mimeo. (multicopie ) 

The system of primary education is described with stress on the objectives 
and the support given to the first level of education. 

L'auteur decrit le systeme d* enseignement primaire de la Republique khmere; 
il en commente les objectifs et decrit les mesures prises pour aider a son 
developpement . 



KOREA > Republic of / COREE, Republiciue de 

hf, Kim, Choong-Heng. A study of the Korean long-term educational 
plan for primary education with specific reference to the 
Karachi ?lan^ Submitted to the Seventh Institute for Key 
Teacher Educators^ 4 Moroh-B May 1971, Quezon City, Asian 
Institute for Teacher Educators, 1971. 55 p. 

hQ. Korea. Central Education Research Institute. A study of Qorn- 
pulsory education in Korea: the utilization of physical faci- 
lities^ predominant^ teaching methods^ scheduling .patterns 
and the drop-out /^Seoul, Ministry of Science and Technology, 
1968/ 99 p. (M0ST-U30M Research Project/TF 66-I8) 



lAOS 

i+p. Fourteenth National Annual Conference of Primary School Inspec- 
tors, Sayaboury, 7-17 February 1972. ^i^ocaedings^ compiled 
by Coimnunity Education Branch, USAID/Education Division, 
Sayaboury, 1972. II+9 p. 

Progress reports on primary education from each province, papers and discus- 
sions on projects and special topics, and the reports and recommendations of 
the Conmittees for the Revision of Primary Regulations and the Primary School 
Lao Language Curriculuir are presented. 

Ce recueil comprend des rapports sur 1' evolution de 1* enseignement dans cha- 
cune des provinces du Laos, des documents et des comptes-rendus sur divers 
projets et themes speciaux, ainsi que les rapports et recommandations du 
Coraite pour la revision du reglement de 1^ enseignement primaire et du Comite 
pour le programme de langue laotienne a l^ecole primaire. 

50. Khamphao Phonekeo. Education in the rural environment in Laos, 
Vientiane /Department of Primary emd Adult Education, Ministry 
of Education, 1971/ 13 p. mimeo. (multicopie) 

The author points out that in Laos, education in the rural environment im- 
plies mainly primary education and that education in the rural environment 
comes first to mind because the countr:/ is essentially rural. The 1962 Edu- 
cation Reform Act is presented describing how it seeks to enrol the greatest 
number of children possible i.i their O'^ native villages. 

L'auteiir signal e qu'au Laos, 1' education en milieu rural est presque exclu- 
sivement le fait de 1' enseignement primaire, et que ce probleme se pose im- 
mediatement r-irce que le pays est essentiellement rural. II commente la Loi 
de 1962 sur ^eforme de 1'enseignenic.nt, et montre comment ce texte vise a 
scolariser le p±us possible d'enfants dans le village ou iig resident. 



MALAYSIA / MALAISIE 

51. Jovvnal of the Ministry of Education, Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federal Inspectorate of Schools, Ministry of Education, 

Issued quarterly; contains articles about primary edu»?ation and teaching ideas 
useful for the classroom teacher. In English and Bahasa Malaysia. 

Cette revue trimestrielle, redigee en anglais et en Bahasa Malaysia, contient 
des articles sur 1* enseignement primaire et des ccnseils de pedagogie pratique. 
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NEPAL 



52. Nepal. Ministry of Education. Planning, Statistics and Re- 
search Division. Development of primary education in Nepal* 
Kathmandu, 1967. 22 p. 

A report of the development and present status of primary education in Nepal 
including activities in the teacher training and curriculum development pro- 
grammes. 

Ce rapport sur le developpement de 1' enseigneraent primaire au Nepal et sa 
situation actuelle traite en praticulier des activites de formation des mai- 
tres et de la mise au point du programme scolaire. 



PAKISTAN 

53. Khan, Wamdar, "Some aspecta of planning for primary education 
in Pakistan", Pakistan Educational Review (l):56-80, January 

A report on the otate of primary education - its problems, objectives, fai- 
lures, achievements and future programmes, '.'he report and the statistical 
figures indicate the need for prompt and sufficient support for primary edu- 
cation if it is to contribute to the self-sustaining economic growth of the 
country. 

Rapport sur la situation actuelle de I'enseignement primaire, ses objectifs, 
ses probL^raes, ses echecs et ses reussites, et ses programmes futurs. L' arti- 
cle, ^toffe de statistiques, montre la necessity d^apporter d'urgence un 
appui suffisant S I'enseignement primaire si 1 on veut qu'il contribue a la 
croissance economique autonome du pays. 



PHILIPPINES 

5^. The Filipino Teacher, h9 Quezon Blvd,, Quezon City, Monthly 
(except May and June) (Mensuel, sauf mai et juin), 

55. The Modem Teacher (In the Grade School). P.O. Box 150I4, 

Manila, The -lodern Teacher Magazine, ''onthly (Mensuel), 

56. The Philippine Journal of Education, I6I, 15th Ave,, Cubao, 

Quezon City, Monthly (Mensuel), 

These journals contain professionetl reading for teachers vith emphasis on 
primaiy education. Articles sharing ideas for teaching, preparation and use 
of teaching materials in the primary school classroom are featured regularly, 

Ces trois revues de caract^re technique sont destines aux enseignants, parti- 
culi^rement aux instituteurs primaires. Chaque numero contient reguli^re- 
raent des articles sur la pedagogie pratique, la preparation du mateiiel d'en- 
seignement et son emploi dans les clahsas primaires, 

SINGAPORE / 5INGAP0UR 

57. Pendidek/Educator, Kay Siang Road, Singapore 10, EDUCATOR, 

Ministry of Education, 

The journal contains articles useful to the primary school teacher, 
Cette revue contient des articles utiles aux instituteurs primaires. 
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THAILAND / THAILANDE 

58, The Journal of the Education Society of Thailand (Nitayasam 

Soon Suksa) l8(l)!i|-108, January-September 1972- In Thai (en thai) 

This issue is devoted to primary education. Articles cover problems, 
wastage, curriculum and life, and teacher training, 

Ce nmero de la Revue de la Societe p^dagogique de Thailande (I'^dige en thai) 
est consacre a I'enseignement primaire, Les articles traitent des sujets 
suivants; les problemes propres a ce degre, la deperdition scolaire, le pro- 
gramme scolaire et la vie, et la formation des instituteurs, 
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THAILAND / THAILANDE (continued / suite) 



59« Thailand. Department of General Education. Division of Com- 
pulsory Education. The effectiveneee of cotnpulsory education, 
Bangkok, 1973. 119 p. (Research report no. 8) In Thai (en thai) 

A study to find out how well compulsory education has met its objectives. 
The research reveals the problems and the conditions of compulsory education. 

Les auteurs s'efforcent de determiner dans quelle mesure 1' obligation sco- 
laire a atteint ses objectifs. lis analysent les problemes que pose cette 
obligation et les conditions qu'elle requiert. 

60. . Ministry of Education. Department of Elementary and 

Adul Education. Report on the evaluation of: Part 7. The 
extension of aarjpuleory education porject Samud Songkva^] and 
Puket (1963-2970) J Part II. The unprov&nent of r^.odcl elemen- 
tary school project 8 y in education regions 5y 7 (2l'08-2970) . 
Bangkok, 1972. 15j 6 p^ mimeo. (multicopie ) . 

CUPiRICULUM / PROGRAMME SCOLAIRE 

61. Regional Seminar on Primary School Curriculum for South Asia, 

Karachi, 1956. Report and recormendationc . Karachi, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan Press, 1956. 2k p. 

The primary school curricula in participating count rier, were reviewed and 
examined. Recommendations called for making the curriculum indigenous, in- 
cludin'^ what is best aj;d vital in the national tradi'.ion and relevant to the 
needs of the child. The curriculum should be purged of material that have 
become out of date, and new and constructive ideas from abroad should be 
adapted to national needs. 

Les participants a ce stage regional ont passe en r'^vue les programmes de 
I'enseignement primaire dans leurs pays respectifs. Dans leurs recoirjnanda- 
tions, ils ont demande que l*on reforme ces programmes pour leur donner un 
caractere autochtone, que I'on y incorpore ce qu'il y a de meilleur w^t d'es- 
sentiel dans les traditions nationales et d*approprie aux besoins de 1' enfant, 
que I'on elimine tous les elements aujourd'hui periees, et qu? les Ldees con- 
struct ives empruntees a I'etranger soient adaptees aux exigences naticnales. 

62. Working Group on Curriculum and Allied Matters, Bangkok, 19-23 

April, 1^;65. Curriaulmj methods of teaching^ evaluation and 
textbooks in primary schools in Asia: report. Bangkok, Unesco 
Regie. al Office for Education in Asia, I966. 162 p- 

The Working Group recommended: (l) that the use of improved curricula, methods 
of teaching, teaching, aids and textbooks, and evaluation in teacher training 
programmes be emphasised; (2) that councils for curriculum developmert be 
established in each country^ (3) that each country engaged in curric ilum deve- 
lopment adopt educational principles and contents appropriate to its sk^ciai 
and economic development j (U) that bibliographical and abstracting services, 
including textbook or curriculum laboratories, be set up to provide informa- 
tion on studies and research on curriculum and allied matters. 

Ce groupe de travail a recommande: (l) 1' amelioration des programmes, des 
raethodes et du materiel pedagogiques, des manuels et des systemes d*evaiua- 
tion utilises dans les ecoles normales; (2) la creation dans chaque pays d'vrn 
Conseil pour 1* amelioration des programmes scolaires; (3) 1' adoption dans 
chaque pays qui tra'aille a reformer ses programmes scolaires de principes 
pedagogiques et de coutenus educatifs appropries a son niveau de developpe- 
ment economique et social; (U) 1 ' institution de services bibliographiques et 
de comptes rendus (y compris de services s' occupant des manuels et des pro- 
grammes scolaires) capables de fournir des renseignements sur les etudes et 
recherches relatives aiix programmes scolaires et aux questions connexes. 
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63. Regional Training Course on the Improvement of Primary School 
Curriculum find Teaching Methods in_ Asia, Tokyo, 8 November- 
19 December 1966. Final report land working papevs/ Tokyo, 
Japanese National Commission for Unesco, 1966. 1 v. 
( var i ous pag i ng ) . 

A subst&ntiaJL part of the course covered the role of education in the socied 
and economic development of a country and the primary school curriculum and 
teaching methods. The course provided opportunity to discuss and study pro- 
blems and prccticaJL steps for the improvement of the primary school curricu- 
lum and teaching methods as well. 

Ce cours regional de formation a ete dans une large mesure consacre au role 
de 1' education dans le developpement economique . et social, ainsi qu'a I'ecole 
primaire, a son programme et a ses methodes. Les participants ont etudie 
les problemes qui se posent a cet egard et les mesures pratiques a prendre 
pour ameliorer les programmes et les methodes pedagogiques. 

61*. Educational Research Workshop on Problems Related to School 
Curriculum in Asia, Tokyo, Final report. Tokyo, National 
Institute for Educational Research in Asia, 1967-. ^ v. 

Reports of four workshops organized since 196? to examine all aspects of cur- 
riculum construction as part of the joint research project, A comparative 
study of currioulm de pment at the stage of elementary education in the 
Asian countries (sf"" ^ .m 66). 

Ces quatre volumes rendent compte de quatre sessions de travail organis^es 
depuis 1967 pour examiner tous les aspects de 1 ' elaboration des programmes 
scolaires dans le cadre d'un programme conjoint de recherches intitule^ Etude 
canparative de la mise au point des programmes scolaires du premier degre 
dans les pays d'Asie {voir notice 66). 

65. Regional Workshop on Research in Curriculum Evaluation Assisted 

by lines CO, Bangkok, 9-16 September I968. Final report. Bang- 
kok Institute for Child Study, 1968. 186 p. 

The Workshop was organized to design curriculum evaluation surveys with spe- 
cial reference to the language areas of the curriculum and appropriate to 
the needs of participating countries; to prepare guidelines for national in- 
stitutions to carry out research in curriculum evaluation; and to examine 
similar studies analysing the ??f fectiveness of their design and execution. 

Ce stage avait les objectifs suivants: a) preparer, a 1' intention des pays 
participants, les plans d'enquetes d' evaluation sur les programmes scolaires, 
et specialement des parties de ces programmes concernant I'enseignement des 
langues; b) formuler a 1' intent ion des institutions nationales competentes 
les principes a suivre pour proceder a 1* evaluation des programmes scolaires; 
c) examiner les etudes de ce genre deja effectuees afin d'evaluer I'efficacite 
de leur conception et d'^ leur extcution. 

66. Unesco-NIER Regional Programme for Educational Research in Asia. 

Asian study cn curriculum; ccnparative study of curriculum 
development at the stage of elementary education in Asian 
countries, V'okyo, National Institute for Educational Research, 
1970. 3 V. 

A study of the primary curriculum in 15 Asian countries^ Volume I covers 
the following topics: mechanics of curriculum development, objectives of ele- 
mentary education, organization of the school programme, textbooks, instruc- 
tioneil aids and materials, schemes for pupil evaluation and procedures for 
curriculum evaluation and revision. Volumes II and III include the national 
reports of Afghanistan, Ceylon, Republic of China, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Thai- 
land and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

Etude des programmes de I'enseignement du premier degre dans 15 pays d'Asie. 
Le Tome I passe en revue les mecanisraes d' elaboration des programmes, les 
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object ifs de 1 ' enseignement primaire, la structure des systemes scolaires, 
les manuels, les auxiliaires et le materiel pedagogiques , les systemes de 
controle des connaissances et les methodus de revision des programmes eux • 
memes. Les Tomes II et III contiennent les rapports nationaux presentes 
par les pays suivants: Afghanistan, Ceylan, Republique de Chine, Republi- 
que de Coree, Inde, Indonesie, Iran, Japon, Laos, Malaisie, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailonde et Republique du Viet-Nam. 

67. Uiiesco. Science education at the elementary a>id secondary level 

in Aeia: a survey of etatus and develop^'ents ir, 1970^ by 
Stephen S. Winter. Paris, 1971. 62 p. (SC/WS/30) 

The survey £:hows a great diversity in the content a^id design of the science 
programmes as well as in the quality of science teaching in elementary 
schools of 21 Asian States. The importance of science lessons in the early 
grades is generally accepted; only three countries fail to include science 
instruction starting with Grade I. Annex I presents "Statements of objec- 
tives for elementary science". 

Cette enquete a revele une grande diversite quant au contenu et a la .- iruc- 
ture des programmes de sciences ainsi qu'en ce qui concerr.o la qualite de 
1 ' enseignement des sciences dans les ecoles primaires de ?.l pays i'Asie. 
L' importance de comirencer 1' enseignement des sciences des les petites clas- 
ses est genoralement reconnue: dans trois pays seulerr.ei.t, , le proe;;ramme de 
premiere annee primaire ne corr.prend pas de leijor^s de sciences. L' annexe I 
de ce rappcrt presenie des "Hnonces des object! fs de 1 'enseignement des 
sciences au niveau elemenlaire" . 

68. Regional Workshop on Unesco/UI^IICEF-Assisted Projects in Science 

Education in Asia, Bangkok, ^-l8 M overr.be r I96E. Plannir^ fov 
srtenct? tea'jhin^ inprovement in Auian cchcjlc: vepcrt cf a 
F.egioyial Wovkohor. Bangkok, Unesco Regional Office for Edu- 
cation in Asia, 1969. 3^, xxv p. 

69. Grcupe d 'etude regional sur les projets assistes par 1' Unesco 

et I'lilllCLT dans le domaine de 1 ' ensei^^;nemeIa des sciences 
en Asie, Bangkok, U-ld novembre 1968. Flard fixation de 
I ' op'e I i ot\2 1 ' o J(j I* cnseig neinen t dcc> Gait n fm Aisie^ rap- 
par' final. Batngkok, Bureau regional de I'Unesco pour I'edu- 
cr^tivn en Asie, I969. 39, xii p. 

Proceeding from an analysis of the existing programmes, the Workshop centred 
its attention on the need for a fundamental reform in science education in 
schools and outlined the main elements which such reform should encompass. 
The deliberations of the V/orkshop were therefore expressed in the form of 
certain principles which are particularly relevant to the conditions in the 
Asian region, and in specific recommendations relating to the existin^^ pro- 
jects . 

A partir d^une analyse des programres actuellement en vigueur, les membres 
de ce groupe d' etude se sont attaches a montrer la necessite d' une re forme 
profonde de 1 ' enseignement des sciences, et a indiquer les principaux ele- 
ments qu'une telle reforme devrait comporter. Leurs deliberations ont done 
ete exprimees sous la fon^e de certains principes particulierement adaptes 
aux conditions regnant en Asie, *^.t de recommandat ions specif iques concernant 
les divers projets en coLirs. 

70. "Science education in the Asian Region / L ' enseignement des 

sciences en Asie", Bulletin of the Unesco Regional Office fo.^ 
Education in Asia / Bulletin du Bureau regional de I'Unesco 
pour I' Education en Asie^ h(l): March/mars 1969. 

Three regional projects and science programmes in 16 Asian countries, and 
four countries outside the Asian region are described. 

Ce numero du Bulletin decrit trois projets regionaux ainsi que les programmes 
d' enseignement des sciences en vigueur dax»s seize pays d*Asie et dans quatre 
pays exterieiirs a cette region. 
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71. Primary Science Planning Workshop, Manila, 2^^-28 June I969. 

Report of the prvnary eaience planning workshop^ convened 
by , , , the SEAMES Regional Centre for Education in Science 
and MathematicBj Penang, Malayaia, in collaboration with the 
Department of Eduaation, Manila, Republic of the Philippines, 
Penang, RECSAM, I969. 6^ p. (P5/SCMS/17) mimeo, (multicopie). 

The Workshop met to study the planning of courses for training educational 
leaders and elementary teacher educators in order to enable them to train 
and retrain teachers in their countries to implement new science curricula. 
The following activities were listed as necessary for the planning of such 
courses; examining work done by other countries to improve elementary science 
education, study of appropriate means of adapting published work, developing 
new materials, study and practice of modern teaching methods along with study 
of child learning theories, and appropriate means of evaluating instruction. 

L'objet de ce stage etait d^etudier la fa90n d^orgeiniser , a 1* intention des 
administrateurs de 1* enseignement et des professeurs d'ecole normale primaire, 
des stages ovl ces derniers apprendraient a former et a recycler les institu- 
teurs primaires de leurs pays respectifs en vue d' assurer une application cor- 
recte des nouvtaux programmes d'enseignement des sciences. Les participants 
ont estime que pour organiser ces stages, il etait necessaire dans chaque 
pays d' analyser d^abord Inexperience des autres pays dans ce domaine, de re- 
chercher les meilleurs moyens d* adapter les travaux deja puulies, de mettre 
au point des materiaux nouveaux, d*etudier et d' experimenter les methodes 
pedagogiques modernes et les theories de 1' apprentissage chez 1' enfant, et 
de rechercher enfin les moyens appropries d'evaluer I'enseignement dispense'. 

72. Asian Regional Workshop on the Progress of Integrated Science 

Teaching, Manila, 3-17 August 1970. Integrated science teach- 
ing in the Asian region; final report. Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Office for Education in Asia, 1971. p. 

The Workshop discussed the concept of integrated science teaching, the va- 
rious approaches to science teaching in the first eight or nine years of 
schooling appropriate to the needs of countries in the Asian region, and the 
ways in which suitable programmes of integrated science could be devised, 
tested and implemented. Preparation of teachers for integrated science teach- 
ing and physical facilities needed were also considered in the plan for fu- 
ture action. 

Les participants ont etudie le concept d' enseignement integre des sciences, 
les diverses meohodes d* enseignement des sciences a utiliser au cours des 
huit ou neuf premieres Etnnees de scolarite en fonction des besoins des pays 
de la region, et les techniques d* elaboration, de mise a I'essai et d'appli- 
cation de programmes appropries. Le plan d' action propose traite aussi de 
la formation a donner 4*iOC enseignants et des installations materielles a 
mettre en place pour aaourer un tel enseignement. 

73. Educational Research Workshop on Science Teaching in Asia, 13 

February-12 March 1971, Tokyo. Final repovt. Tokyo, Natio- 
nal Institute for Educational Research, 1971. 82 p. (Unes-o- 
NIER Regional Programme for Educational Research in Asia). 

The Workshop reviewed efforts being made in Asian covintries to modernize sci- 
ence education at the elementary stage. How to interest children in scienti- 
fic activities was demonstrated through a simulated laboratory experiment on 
the "phenomenon of dissolution". 

Les participants ont passe en revue les efforts deployes par les pays d*Asie 
pour moderniser 1^ enseignement des sciences dans le premier degre. La simu- 
lation d'une experience sur le phenomene chimique de dissolution a permis de 
montrer comment on peut interesser les enfants a la recherche scientifique. 

7^*. Educational Research Workshops on Mathematics Teaching at First 
Level Education in Asia, Tokyo, National Institute for 
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Educational Research 1^* Octob^*'-l6 November 1968; and I8 
October-7 November 1969. Final reports, Tok/o, National 
Institute for Educational Research, 1969, 1970. 2 v, 
(Unesco-NIER Prograimc for Educational i^esearch in Asia) 

Reports of V/orkshops that were convened with a view to developing mathema- 
tics education in Asia, with particular regard to new contents and theii' 
placement, development of structure of subject matter, and instructional 
materials and methods. Also discussed was a research design for a commoa 
project which will identify necessary measures to be taken in re-trainIng 
mathematics teachers in Asian countries. 

Ces deux volumes sont les rapports de deux stages organises pour developper 
1 ' enseignement des mathematiques en Asie, specialeinent en ce qui concerne 
le nouveau contenu de cette discipline, sa reorganisation interne, sa peda- 
gogie et le materiel necessaire a son enseignement . Les participants ont 
aussi dibcute d'un projet conjoint de recherches visant a determiner les 
niesures a prendre pour recycler les professeurs de mathematiques en As.ie. 

75. Asian Experts Seminar on the Development of Science/Mathematics 

Concepts in Children, Bangkok, 29 May-10 June I9T2. F'inal 
report of the Seminal' convened by Unesoo and UNICEF in asso- 
ciation with CEDO. Bangkok, Unesco Regional Office for Edu- 
cation in Asia, 1972. 102 p. 

The Seminar, attended by specialists from 1*^? Asian countries, had the follcv>- 
ing objectives: to share knowledge of work in the field of concept develop- 
ment in science and rrathematics in children from 3 to 12 years of age, to 
relate such knowledge to curriculum development in science and mathematics, 
to identify learning problems encountered in curricuJ^orr elopment projecttj 
in the Asian region, to develop plans and ir.ethodolor lei for researc h in con- 
cept development and to consider ways by which fir.Jings of researcji :r.ay hv 
implemented. 

Des specialistes venus de 19 pays d*AsLe ont participe a ce seminaire, avoc 
les objectifs suivants: mettre en commun leurs connaissances touchant les 
travaux relatifs au develcppement des concepts sciencifiques et mathemati- 
ques chez les enfants ages de 3 a 12 ans, appliquer ces connaissances a 
1* elaboration des programmes de sciences et de mathematiques, identifier le^ 
problemes apprentissage rencontres. 

76. Ro, Chai Woo. ;Vf?jJ concepts in elenientavy i^chool art education 

and their itnpiiaations for art education in primary teacher 
training institutions la. study/ submitted to the Eighth insti- 
tute for Kay Teacher Educators, 6 July-5 October 1972. Quezon 
City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1972. 75 /287 p. 
typesci'i pt . 

INDIA / INDE 

77. Chickermane, B.V. "A monograph on the ungraded school". The 

Rural Education Review II (U): 1-25, September 1972. 

78. India, Rational Council of Educational Research and Training. 

Series in curriculum development. New Delhi, 1970. U v. 

Contents: v.l. Objectives of primary education; v.'2. An annotated biblio- 
graphy on school curriculum; v. 3. What is :urriculum; v.U. formulating 
objectives of primary education. 

Contenu des quatre volumes: vol.1: Objectifs de 1' enseignement primaire; 
vol.2: Bibliographie annotee relative aux problemes des programmes scolaires; 
vol.3: Qu^est-ce qu'un programme scolaire^ vol.^: Comment formuler les 
objectifs de I' enseignement primaire. 
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IRAN 



79i Iran. Ministry of Education. General Department of Planning 
and Studies. Bureau of Curriculum Making. School etrxatuve, 
educational axms and the Qurriculum of the elementally and 
secondary schools in Iran* Tehran, 1970. p. mii,eo. 
(Publication no. lU) . 

80. . , The curriaulm of primary schools in Iran, 

translated /into English/ in the Centre for Research and 
Curriculum Development. /Tehrran/ 1972. IO8 p. mimeo. 
(Publication no. 26) • 

Following His Imperial Majesty ^s Charter for a comprehensive change in the 
old educational system and the curricula of primary and secondary schools, 
the Council for Educational Planning approved twenty principles to be taken 
into accoint in the impl'.'mentation of the new system* Primary education 
should be divided into two stages of 5-3 and should be free and provided 
for all children of 6 to ih years old. The subjects to be included in the 
curriculum, the content of the syllabi to be prepared and the time allotted 
for each syllabi are presented in this document. 

A la suite d'un edit imperial port ant re forme de I'ajicien syst^me d' educa- 
tion et des programmes du premier et du second degres, le Consexl de plani- 
fication educative a adopt e vingt principes q^u'il convient de respecter dans 
la raise en vigueur du syst^me nouveau. Le premier degre sera divise en deux 
cycles de 5 et 3 annees respectivement i il sera gratxiit et ouvert a tous les 
enfants ages de 6 a lU ans. Ces deux documents indiquent les raati^res qui 
doivent figurer dans le programme, le contenu des plans d' etude a elaborer 
et le temps a consucrer a chaque matiere. 

JAPAM / JAPQN 

81. lijima, Atsumobu and others, "An experimented study on pro- 

grammed learning, an example of actual guidance in arithmetic 
for primary school pupils". Research Bulletin of the National 
Institute for Educational Research (9):67-78, November 1967. 

82. Japan. Unesco National Commission. Guidebook fov the teaching 

of arithmetic -n elementary schools in Japan. Tokyo, 1972. 
96 p. 

Discusses for eax:h grad^. the characteristics of arithmetic teaching, its 
aims, and the construction and development of content of study areas* 

Ce manuel examine, poiir chaque classe primaire, les caracteristiques et les 
buts de 1^ enseignemenT; de I'arithmetique, ainsi que la mise au point et l^or 
donnance du conienu pour chaque question etudiee. 

33. Japan. Unesco JJ;\tional Commission. Guide hook for the teaching 
of scien.ie in elementary schools in Japan, Tokyo, 1972. 

lou p. (mej 6811). 

Covers objectives and content for Grades I-VI, with guidelines for ^ilanning 
for teaching and. activities for each grade. 

Ce ini-«l expose les objectifs et le contenu de 1 ' enseignement des sciences 
pour le i six annees priraaires, avec des conseils pedagogiques et des sugges- 
tions touchajit les activites pratiques appropriees 'a chaque classe. 

8U. Japan. Unesco Nationad Commission. Revised course of study 
for elementary schools in Japan. Tokyo, 1969. 226 p. 
(MEJ 671*4). 

Covers the following subjects; Japanese language, sociad studies, arithmetic 
science, music, arts and handicrafts, homemaking, physical education, moral 
education and special activities. Principles and major problems considered 
in the revision of the course of study are also explained. 
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JAPAN / JAPON (continued / suite) 



Ce programme revise comprend les matieres suivantes: langue japonaise, 
etudes bo'^iales, orithmetique, sciences, musique, dessin et travaux manuels, 
economie doniestique, education physique, education morale et activites spe- 
ciales* On explique aussi les principaux problemes etudies et les principes 
appliques au cours de la revision de ce programe. 

MALAYSIA / MALAISIE 

85. Seminar on Curr»2nt Developments and New Emphases in School 

Curricula, h-f January 1965i Kuala Lumpur, Proceedings. 
Kuala Lumpur, Faculty of Education, University of Malaya, 
1965. 130 p. (University of Malaya, faculty of Education. 
Bulletin v.l, no. l) 

A Seminar for heads of prinmry schools, representing Sekolah Kebangsaan, 
Chinese schools, T?jnil schools and English schools. 

Ce seminaire sur I'actualite pedagogique et la nouvelle orientation des 
programmes a ete organise a 1' intention de directeurs de toutes les catego- 
ries d*ecoles primaires (Sekolah KelDangsaan et ecoles chirioises, anglaises 
et tamoules) que I'on trcuve en Malaisie. 

NEPAL 

86. Kirtipur College of Education. Prirvary etrhool teacher tvainivig - 

Science: teacher* g guidebook: part I: biology. Kirtipur, 
1970. III4 p. 

87. Nepal. Ministry of Education. Education Department. Primary 

school curriculmt Grade I-V, Kathmandu, Planning, Statis- 
tics and Research Division, The Ministry, 1968. 101 p. 

The needs of Nepalese children and the realities and ideals of Nepalese 
culture have been taken into account in the development of the curriculum. 
The objectives of primary education and the general goals of each curricu- 
lum area are specifi<*d. The basic concepts in each curriculum area have 
been organized into Tieaningful units. Sijiggested activities and materials 
'for use by teachers ai*d pupils are provided with each unit. 

On a tenu le plus grand compte, pour la mise au point de ce prograinrr'^^, des 
besoins des enfant s nepalais ainsi que de la culi^ure nat^onale, de ses 
ideaux et de ses realites. L'ouvrage precise les object ifs de I'ensfigne- 
ment primaire et les buts generaux des divers secteurs du programme jcolaire. 
Pour chacun de ces secteurs, on a structure les notions essentielles en en- 
sembles signifiants, et indique les activites et le materiel recoramand^s 
aux maitres et aux eleves. 

PAKISTAN 

88. Pakistan. Bureau of Curriculum and Ext_ension Wing, Sind. 

Curriculur, series I-IX. Hyderabad /1913T/ 9 v. mimeo. (multicopie ). 

Recognition is given to primary education as the foundation of a country's 
educational system and as such the practical utility of the curriculum is 
to be examined. The first volume of this series is devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of the curriculum and the objectives of elementary education. Series 
II-VII are reports of the Subject Committees for Urdu, Mathematics, Elemen- 
taxy Science and Social Studies. 

II est reconnu que 1' enseignement primaire est la base de tout systeme d'edu- 
cation; c'est dans cette optique qU'il convient d*examiner l*utilite pra- 
tique du progranmie primaire. Le premier volume de cette collection est une 
etude generale de ce programme et des object if s du premier degre. Les 
volumes II a VII sont les rapports des comites charges d'etablir les program- 
mes d'urdu* de mathematiquei, de sciences et d' etudes sociales. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES; BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, TEACHING AIDS , 



TEXTBOOKS / EQUIPEMENT SCQLAIRE; LOCAUX, MATERIEL , 



AUXILIAIRES PEDA(}OGIQUES, MANUELS 



Buildii p- s / Locaux 

89. Asian Regional Institute for School Building Kedearch. 

'Jrhool building iesign in Asia, Colombo, 19T«2. ZOU p. 

This book is not only wri^ten for designers of educational facilities. 
Chapters dealing ./ith c\. ejects such as: The edu<^ational background, The coat 
of school building, Accjirjnodat ion schedules aiid space utilization and so on, 
will be of interest to educational administrators, principals of schools, 
subject teacherti and teachers in primary schools, in short, to all those who 
are concerned with the quality of education, the quality oT teaching spaces 
and the optimum use of funds available. At the end of each chapter is a lis 
of useful references including the many studies and other publications put 
out by the Institute, a number of whicn deal on specific aspects of primary 
school building design. 

Cet ouvra^^e est loin de s'adresser uniquement aux responsabl e.J de 1' infra- 
structure et de 1 ' equipement scolaires: les chapitres consacrus au contexte 
de 1' ensei(jnement , au cout des batiments scolaires, aux baremes d'occupation 
des locaux, a 1 ' utilisation de I'espace bati, etc. intere,-;3eront aussi les 
administrateurs scolaires, les directeurs d'etablis3emenis, les professeurs 
et les instituteurs primaires, en un mot tous ceux qui ont a se preoccuper 
de la qualite de 1 'education, de celle de 1 ' enseignement et de la meilleure 
utilisation des credits dicjonibles. A la fin de chaque ihapitre figure une 
bibliof^raphie, qui indique les nombreuses etudes et autres publications de 
1' Inst i tut, iont certaines ont trait a des aspects particuliers de la con- 
ception et do la construction des ecoles primaires. 

90. "pCato Gaknen Primary School /j&panj new education method and 

'onique school building", photographs by Nobuaki Fukin, 
fJ^pan ! I Lustra ted Il(2):2-8, Spring 197 3. 

91. Plan and_est{mate for primary school building under iBangla- 

desk's/ Third Five Year Plan. Dacca, Desi^'n Centre, Educa- 
tion Directorate, I969. 11 p. 

Equipment / Equipement 

92. Regional Seminar on School Scien£e Equipmf^nt , New Delhi, 11-20 

December I9TI?. Final' report /of the Ceminar/ convened by 
Unesco ^n uo-o; oration with the Governnert jf India and 
UNICEF, ban^^kok, Unesco Regional Office ''or Education in 
Asia, 1973. 6;, p. 

S- ence curriculum experts, and specialists in the designing and manufactu- 
ring of science education era' ?nt at the primary and lower secondary level 
met to exchange knowledge -..nd -jvperience. Problems of design, prototype 
manufacturing, mass prod'^ction, marketing and distribution of science equip- 
ment, and the training jf teachers and laboratory technicians in the use of 
moder^ equipment, were the major concern of the Seminar. 

Ce seminaire a rassemble des experts en matiere d'enseignement des sciences 
et des specialistes de id conception et de la fabrication de materiel d'en- 
seignement scientifique pour le premier degre et le premier cycle secondaire 
Les principalcs questions etudiees ont ete les suivantes: la conception des 
appareils, la fabrication de prototypes, la production en serie, la commer- 
cialisation et la distribution, ainsi que les moyens d'initier les ensei- 
gnants et les preparateurs a 1' utilisation du materiel moderne. 
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93. Japan. Unesco National Commission. Standard teaching mete- 
riale and equipment for elementary and aeoondary eohoole in 
Japan. Tol^yo, 1971. 155 p. 

Lists types of materials and equipment for each subject area and states the 
numbers and sizes required for each grade level. Teaching materials for 
special education are also mentioned. Laws and regulations concerning 
teaching materials and equipment are given. 

On trouve dans ce livre la liste du materiel et de I'equipeiiient officielle- 
raent requis pour chaque matiere dans I'enseignement du premier et du second 
degres (y compris les etablissements d* education sp6ciale), ainsi que le 
texte des lois et reglements pertinents. 

Teaching Aids / Auxiliaires p6dagogiques 

AnwEtr, Slamet, A study of the uses of audio-visual cids in 
the Elementary Laboratory School of the University of the 
Philippines J submitted to the Eighth Institute for Key Tea- 
cher Educators J 6 July-5 October 1972. Quezon City, Asian 
Institute for Teacher Educators, 19T2. 

The study shows that there is good use of audio-visual materials, because 
the teachers are well trained in their prepBiration and utilization of the 
materials. 

L'auteur montre que les auxiiiaires audio-visuels sont bien utilises a 
l^ecole primaire d ' application de I'Universite des Philippines porce que 
les institateurs ont ete convenablement prepares a cet effet. 

Textpooks / Manuels 

95- India, l^ational Council of Educational Research and Training. 
Survey of school textbooks in India^ 1 969-7 0. New Delhi, 
19T1. 21;? p. 

Lists types of materials and equipment for each subject area and states the 
numbers and sizes reqmred for each grade level. Teaching materials for 
special education are also mentioned. Laws and regulations concerning 
teaching materials and equipment are given. 

On trouve dans ce livre la liste du materiel et de I'equipemeat officielle- 
ment requis pour chaque matiere dans 1* enseignement du premier et du second 
degres (y compris les etablissements d'education speciale), ainsi que le 
texte des lois et reglements pertinents. 

96, McCullough, Constance M. Prepojxition of textbooks in the 
mother tongue: a guide for those who write and those who 
&oaluat(> textbooks in any language. New Delhi, Department 
of Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks, 1965. 126 p. 

9T» Scienc'i Education Center. University of the Philippines. 
Np-^sletter. Quezon City, Irregiilar. (irregulier). 

Curriculu:n materials developed for elementary and secondary schools, experi- 
mental vorkshops organized for teachers and other activities and programmes 
of the Center are reported. 

Ce bulletin donne des informations sur les elements de programmes prepares 
pour 1' enseignement du premier et du second degres, les stages pratiques 
organises a 1^ intention du personnel enseignant, et les activates 2t pro- 
grammes du Centre d^ enseignement des sciences de l*Universite des Philippine; 

98. Thailand. Ministry of Education. Elementary Education Division. 
Survey of textbook shortage for primary school students, 
BttiigkoK," Octobe- 19T1. 23 p» mimeo. In Thai, (multicopie, en tha 

The study shoved that about 36% of the children surveyed in Grades I-VII 
either had no textbooks or an incomplete set of the textbooks required. 
Comparisons of figures by province showed that for one province the shortage 
of textbooks was as high as 70^, and the loweSt was 10%. — 
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Cette enquete a montre que 36% des eleves interroges (classes de I® a VII®) 
n'avaient aucun des manuels acolaires requis, ou qu'il leur en manquait 
plusieurs. Les chiffres releves indiquent que ce pourcentage varie, suivant 
les provinces, de 10% a "%» 

EDUCATIONAL FINANCE / FINMC E MENT DE L' EDUCATION 

'99* Regional Technical Assistance Seminar on Investment in Educa- 
tion in the Countries Participating in the Karachi Plan, 
Bangkok, T-15 April 196U. Investment in education: report 
of the Seminar J cmd country studies by experts. Bangkok, 
Unesco Regioral Office for Education in Asia, 196?. ^66 p. 

At the meeting a nmber of recommendations were adopted concerning the ex- 
penditVT'e on educaticn, and it was Eigreed that highest priority and support 
should be given to achieving eight years of compulsory education for all 
school-age children by 1980. 

A 1* issue de c^tte reunion, diverses recommandations ont ete edoptees au 
sujet du financement de 1* education. II a ete souligne que I'essentiel des 
efforts devait viser a realiser pour I98O la scolarisation obligatoire, pen- 
dant huit annees, de tous les enfant s d*age scolaire. 

100. Farmer, Frank. Project to improve sahool finance practices in 

Thailand J report prepared for the Division of Rural Elemen- 
tarij Education^ DepaX'tment of Local Administration^ Ministry 
of Interior, Bangkok /US0M/AId7 1972. 3 v. 

101. Hallak, Jacques. T't.<, effects of population groDth on the cost 

of primary ed.,cation: a simulation case study of Ceylon, 
Paris, Unesco/lnternational Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning, 1970. U9 p. (IIEP/RP/6/C.3A (Rev. l). 

102. ; M. Cheikhestani and H. Varlet . The financial aspects 

of first-level education in Iran. Paris, Unesco/lnternatio- 
nal Institute for Educational Planning, 1972. 58 p. (lIEP 
Financing educational systems: -specific case studies l) . 

This study is devoted to the comparative analysis of the financing and unit 
cost of three types of first-level schools in Iran, namely, ordinary public 
schools. Education Corps schools and private schools. Countries with a low 
enrolment ratio and a large rural population, which have difficulties in 
financing educational development and in finding school teachers, an experi- 
ment similar to that of the Iran Education Corp may be worth trying. 

Cette etude est une analyse comparee du financement et des couts unit aires 
des trois types d'ecoles primaires que l*on trouve en Iran, a savoir les 
ecoles publiques ordinaires, les ecoles de l*Armee du Savoir et les ^?oles 
privees. Les pays ayant une forte population rurale et un taux de scolari- 
sation encore faible, et qui eprouvent des difficultes a financer le deve- 
loppement de l*enseignement et a recruter des maitres, auraient peut-etre 
avantage a tenter une experience du genre de l*Armee du Savoir iranienne. 



PROBLEMS: EDUCATIONAL WASTAGE / PROBLENCS: DEPERDITION SCOLAIR^ 

103. Advisory Group on Out-of-School Children and School Drop-Outs, 

Bangkok, 17-18 February I966. Report, Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Office for Education in Ab^a, I966. 23 p. 

The discussions concentrated on children in the 6-15 age-group with inade- 
quate schooling. Statistics showed that the highest drop-out rate occurs in 
the first three grades and predominantly in the rural areas. Causes of 
school drop-out were traced to economic, social and educational factors. 
Remedial measures were suggested for reducing the rate of wastage. 

Les membres de ce groupe se sont consacres a 1* etude des problemes de non 
Q scolarisation et d* abandon scolaire au sein de la population agee de 6 a 15 
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ana. Les statistiques montrent que les abandons sont surtout freq.uentB pen- 
dant les trois premieres annees d* etudes, et dans les regions rurales. Les 
causes de ce phenomene aont d'ordre iconomique, social, et aussi scolaire. 
Les participants ont siigg^r^ di verses meaures propros a en reduire lUncidence. 

IQk, Technical Seminur on Educational Wastage and School Dropouts, 
Bangkok, 5-12 September 1966. Final report of the Seminar, 
convened by Uneaao. Bangkok, Unesco Regional Office for 
Education in Asia, I966. kk^ xi p. 

105. Stage d' etudes sur la deperdition scolaire et les abandons en 
COOTS d' Etudes (organise par 1 'Unesco en collaboration avec 
le Gouvernement thailandais ) , B\ngkok, 5-12 septembre I966. 
Rapport final, Bangkok, Bureau regional de 1* Unesco pour 
l'§ducation en Asie, 1967. ^3 p» 

The incidence and magnitude of educational wastage at the first level of 
education was reviewed. Statistics showed that in a number of Asian coun- 
tries out of a 100 pupils in Grade I, less than 50 reach Grade IV and only 
about ^0 complete primary education. The financial loss is immense and a 
minimum estimate is that wastage, in tne form of drop-outs and repetition, 
is costing the Asiein countries about $100,000,000 a year. For individual 
countries the cost varies between 2% and 2^% of their education budgets. 
The discussions disclosed a need for studies which would both clsirify the 
reasons for educational wastage and evaluate the effectiveness of remedial 
measures. 

L'incidence et I'ampleur de la deperdition scolaire dans le premier degre 
ont ^te examinees. D^apres les statistique^ relatives ii un certain nombre 
de pays d'Asie, sur 100 enfants entrant en I^^^ annee, moins de 50 parviennent 
en IV^ et ^0 seulement terminent leurs etudes primaires. La perte financiere 
est enorme: les redoublementr^ et les abandons en cours d* etudes doivent cou- 
ter a ces pays, au minimum, 1^ equivalent de 100 millions de dollars par an, 
et ce gaspillage repr^sente de 2% a 21% de leur budget de 1* Education. Les 
debats ont fait apparaitre la necessity d'elucider les causes precises de la 
deperdition scolaire et d^evaluer I'efficacite des remedes proposes. 

10b. Abe, Munemutsu. "Wastage in primary education in Asia", 

Feeearch Bulletin of the National Institute for Educational 
Fesearch (ll): 51-55, March 1972. 

lOT. "/Asia^/ Antecedents and consequences of early school learning". 
Educational Docunentation and Information, Bulletin of t'ue 
Intematicnal Bureau of Education lear U6(l82) :69-T5, 106-110, 
l^st quarter 19T2. 

108. ^^JJisi^J Les causes et lej consequences des abandons en cours 

d* etudes". Documentor ion er information pidagogiques. Bulletin 
du Bureau international d'^iducation An/i4e U6(i82) : T9-86, 122- 
I2I+, 1^^ trimestre 1972. 

109. "The pr:)blem of educational wastage". Bulletin of the Unesco 

Regional Office for Education in Asia .l{2) March 1967. 

110. "Le probleme de la deperdition des effectifs scolaires". Bulletin 

du Bureau ri1.<^ional de l*Vne&co pour I'^iucation en Asie l{2) 
mars 1967. 

A review of the situation of educational wastage (dropping-out ana ?rade 
r'3petition) in the Asian region. Summaries of country reports and studies 
are presented. 

Etude g^nerale de la deperdicion scolaire (abandons et redoublements i e 
classe) en Asie. Rapports nationaux et analyses du phinomeno. 

INDIA / IJMDE 

111. Gupta, S.L. The ungraded s-^hool system: a draft blue print for 

teachers. New Delhi, riepartment of Pre-primary and Primary 
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Education, National Institute of Education, 19T0. 29 p. 
(NCERT Series in reducing education wastage). 

In spite of considerable efforts, India has not "been able within the last 
two decades to achieve the target of univerisal and free primary education 
for the age-group 6-lii, and the total volume of school drop-outs and repea- 
ters is increasing every year. This blue print of an ungraded school sys- 
tem has been worked out as a possible remedial measure for curbing educatio 
nal wastage. 

En d^pit des efforts considerables deployes depuis vingt ans, I'Inde n'a 
pas reussi a assurer un enseignement primaire gratuit et obligatoire a tous 
les enfants ag^s de 6 a l^f ans, et le nombre total des eleves qui abandon- 
nent leurs Etudes ou redoublent une classe augmente chaque ann^e. L'auteur 
a ^labor^ ce plan d'une ^cole non divisee en classes comme moyen possible 
de r^duire la d^perdition scolaire. 

112. Hironaka, Kazuhiko. "Development anr^ wastage in primary educa- 

tion in India", Research. Bulletin of the National Institute 
for Educational Research (ll):T7-8Tf March 19T2. 

Traces the problem of educational wastage to pre-independence days. Report 
of Education Commissi on ij and Education Plans are reviewed showing how India 
is finding solutions to reduce educational wastage. 

L'auteur ^tudie le probleme de la d^perdition scolaire depuis I'^poque ant^ 
rieure a 1' Ind^pendance. II analyse les rapports des Commissions de 1' Edu- 
cation successives ainsi qut les Plans de d^veloppement de 1' enseignement 
afin de montrer comment I'Inde cherche a r^soudre ce probleme. 

113. India. University of Delhi. Agricultural Economics Research 

Centre. Primary education in rural India: participation and 
wastage, Bombay-New Delhi, Tata McGraw-Hill /cl9Tl/ 86 p. 

This study indicates that educational backwardness is largely a symptom of 
economic backwardness, and suggests that policies for improving rural ele- 
mentary education must b'^ directed toward attacking poverty. 

Cette etude montre que le retard en mat i ere d' Education est dans une large 
mesure un symptome de retard economique, et soutient que toute politique 
qui veut amEliorer 1' enseignement primaire rural doit s'attaquer d'abord 
aux causes de la pauvretE. 

nil. . National Council of Educational Research and Training. 

Department of Educational Administration, '/astage and stag- 
nation in primary and middle schools in India: project report, 
(NIE-KEW Project no. 005). New Delhi, 1967. 253 p. mimeo. 
(multicopiE ) . 

The main jbject of the study was to identify the causes of wastage and to 
determine the relative importance of each cause. A su'jsidiary aim was to 
ascertain the incidence of wastage and stagnation. The findings of the 
study suggested cert.ain measures which would call for improvements in c\ir- 
rent educational j^olicies anC practices. 

L'objet principal de cette Etude Etait d'identifier les causes de la dEper- 
dition scolaire- et de classer par ordre d' importance*, le deuxieme Etait de 
determiner 1' incidence de cette dEperdition et de la stagnation des Eleves. 
Le.? cuni^lusions ont permis de proposer certains mesures qui demanderont la 
rectification des politiques et pratiques actuelles en matiere d' Education. 

115. Singh, Agga Jit. "Some problems facing village primary 
schools". Education ITC5):21-25, May 1972. 
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116. Unesco, Office of Statistics. "India", in A etatietioal 

study of wastage at aoJioolj a study prepared for the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Paris, Unesco/Geneva, IBE. 
1972. p. 103-115. 

A study of enrolment; and repeaters for the first levei of education in India 
(composed of five grades in the p.-imary sta^e and three grades in a middle 
stageJ' The magnitude of drop-out in the first grac*^ at the primary level 
and repetitio.i in the first three grades appear to "be the major problems of 
this stage. The middle stage seems to tend tovard a comparatively modest 
level of repe-cition and drop-out. 

Ce chapitre etudie, par rapport aux effectifs inscrits, 1' importance des 
redoublements dans 1' enseisji ement du premier degri indien (qui comprend 5 
annees d'ecole pr:'.maire et 3 annees d'ecole moyenne). Les principaux pro- 
blemes sont constitues par les nombreux e ban dons en premiere annee et les 
redoublements pendant les trois premieres annees primaires; a I'ecole moyen- 
ne, il semble que les abrndons et redoublements tendent a se situer a un 
niveau relativement mode&te. 

JAPAN / J.'JPOH 

117. Koizumi, Kihei and Akiro Amano. "The process of eiadicating 

wastage in primary education; Japan's experience", Research 
Bulletin of the National Institute for Educational Research 
(8):l-2l+, April I967. 

NEPAL 

118. Lill Singh. Educational wastage in Nepali a paper based on 

survey conducted at Fathnanduy Bhaktapur and Kavre, Kathman- 
du. National Education Committee, 1973. 36 p. 

The author states that simple cuin\ilative wastage in Nepal amounts to 91.90% 
for primary education, 62.36^ in middle schools and 51. iW in high schools. 
Reasons of wastage are analysed. 

D'apres I'auteur, la deperdition scolaire au .lepal atteint les pourcentages 
suivants: 91,90^ dons le premier degre, 62,36? dans les ecoles moyennes et 
51, iW dans :e secondaire. II analyse les causes de ce phenomene. 

PAPUA AND NEW GUIIQIA / PAPUA ET NOUVELLE GUIMES 

119. Wilson, Michael. The primary school and development ^ a survey 

of primary standard 6 leavers, Boroko, Educational Materials 
Centre, University of Papuf. and New G- mea /1972/ 26 p. 
mimeo. (multicopie ). 

THAILAND / TMILANDE 

120. Arai, Ikuo. "Development and wastage in primary education in 

Thailand" , Eesearck Bulle in of the National Institute for 
Educational Besp.arch (ll':67-T5, March 1972. 

Shortage cf qualified teachers, iradequate r.u"^" ly of educational materials, 
and chronic ab.ence are given as ^eading facte s contributing to wastage in 
elementary elucat on. 

Les principaux facoeurs de deperdition scolaire dans le premier degre en 
Thailande sont, d'apres I'tiuteur, la penurie d^ instituteurs qualifies, I'in- 
suffisance des fournitures et du materiel d' enseignement et 1' absenteisrae. 

121. Porter, Willis, "is universal primary education possible?" 

Journal of the National Education Council i+(6):^9-51, January 
1970. 

The article reveals that from 26^ to hQ% of Prathom I children are repeating, 
;hat a high percentage drop out of school before completing Prathom IV, 
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and that the Qovernment was spending more than 6 million US dollars annually 
to educate Prathom I repeaters, and 10,000 teachers tc teach these rtpeaters. 
Only through bold and imaginative programmes deoigned to provide "better edu- 
cation for more students at less cost can the Oovermnent achieve its goal of 
universal education by I96O. 

Get article revele que de 26% a kO% des eleves de I^^"^ onnee primaire redoublent, 
que beaucoup abondonnent I'ecole avant la fin de la IV^ annee et que le Gou- 
vernement depense chaque annee 1' equivalent de plus de 6 millions de dollars - 
et utilise 10 000 instituteurs - pour instruire ces redoublants. L'enseigne- 
ment universel ne pourra etre realise en 1990, comme le Gouvernement s *y est 
engage, qu*au prix de mesures hardies et originalea propres a assurer une meil- 
leure education a un nombre accru d* eleves et pour une depense plus faible. 

TEACHER TRAINING / FORMATION DES ENSEIGNANTS 

ASIA / A3IE 

1P2. Pires, E.A. Pv>aj*if teacher training in Asia, Bangkok, Unesco 

Regional Office for Education in Asia, I963. 211 p. (Studies 

in Asian education, no. 1)» 
123, . La format ion des fnaitves primaires en Asia, Bangkok, 

Bureau regional ue I'Unesco pour 1' education en Asie, 19-^3. 

.'^63 p. (Eludes sur I'education en Asie, no. 1). 

To provide information needed for preparing a programme for a regional centre 
for Teacher irainirig, a study of the status of teacher training was under- 
taken. Emphai>is of the study was on courses of teacher training and on de- 
mand for and 3 apply of primary teacher educators, 

Cette etude a ete effectuee en 'rue de fournir des elements d* information in- 
dispensables a la preparation du programme d*un centre regional de formation 
d'enseignants. L'auteur s'est surtout attache a analyser les cours de for- 
m.-tion peda^oij;ique ainai que les besoins et les possibilites de formation de 
professeurs d'ecole normale. 

I2h, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, Quezon City. Teacher 

education in Asia^ a regional sui^oey. Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Office for l-'ducation in Asia, 197^. 27!^, xiv p. 

Describes the status of teacher education for first and second levels of edu- 
cation in Asian Member Gtates around 1970. The survey is limited to the 
training of primary and general secondary school teachers. The bibliography 

ists other publications of the Institute including those which concentrate 
on special aspects of teacher training for primary schools. 

Cette enquete porte sur la fon.ition des instituteurs et des professeurs 
d'enseignement general du second, degre dans les Etats d'Asie membres de 
I'Unepco. La bibliographie signale les autres publications de l*Institut 
asien pour les professeurs d'enseignement normal, notamment celles qui por- 
tent sur des aspects oarticuliers de la formation des instituteurs primaires. 

Curriculum / P/oj^rramme primaire 

123. Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, Quezon City. The ratio- 
nale of a cormon ourriculm for the education of ^rimarij and 
secondary school teachers. Quezon City ll9^£/ [5^/ p. 
(CEAP/NPP/ibd) mimeo. (multicopie ). 

A presentation of a basic curricultm which would enable mobility of teachers 
from primary to secondary teaching and vice versa, eliminating repetition of 
courses which are almost identical and making teaching a profession without 
any strict compartmentalizat ion. 
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Modej.e d* un programme de base permettant la mobilite des enseignants du pri- 
maire vers le seccndaire et vice versa, supprimant les doubles emplois de 
cours presque identiqued et eliminant les cloisonnements etanches au sein 
de la profession enseignante. 

126. Asian Institutt for Teacher Educators, Quezon City. The teach' 
ing of the social studies in prtPiary teacher training ineti- 
tutions in Asia^ by Edward A. Pires. Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Office for Education in Asia, 1970. 132 p. 

This study showed that training institutions follow the traditional "distinct 
subjects" curriculum because primary schools lack teachers who can teach in- 
tegrated courses. Clear and comprehensive objectives for teaching souial 
studies havo to be formulated. There is a great variation from country to 
country in the emphasis given to social studies and to the content. Teachers 
use a limited number of methods and materials in teaching their courses, 
Thftre are also great variations from country to country in the minirr.ur. qua- 
lificationj required of teachers of social studies. 

L'auteur montre qo^ ^ '^s ecoles normales anpliquent elles-memes dans le doniair.e 
des etudes social * progrsjrune decoupt en mntiereii distinctes parce que 
les ecoles primaire^ manquent d' inst ituteurs capables d'appliquer un program- 
me "dntegre". II importe de formuler de fatjon claire et complete les objec- 
tifs des etudes sociales. Leur contenu et la place qu'on leur reserve sent 
tres variables d'un pays a 1' autre; les professeurs ont un repartoire tres 
limite en matiere de methodes et ie materiel pedagogique. La diversite est 
aussi tres grande d'un pays a 1' autre quant aux titres minimaux exiges des 
professeurs d'etudes sociales. 
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Student teaching / Stages pedafiOfiiques 

127. Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, Quezon City. Ctudent 
teaching practices iri primary teacher traininn institutions 
in Abna /prepared b^/ Edward A. Pir^es.^ Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Office for Education in Asia /l96y II+8 p. 

126. Inst i tut asien pour les professeurs d' enseignement normal, 
Quezon ('ity. Modalites des stages pedagogiques dans les 
Ecoles rioi^ales primaires d'Asie par Edward A. Pires. Bangkok* 
Bureau regional de I'Unesco pour I'education en Asie, 1971. 
12J p. 

The study showed that problems in student teachin^^ are related to the follow- 
ing: co-operating schools and their teachers, laboratory schools, teacher 
training institution^ a-.id their staff, organization of the student teaching 
programme, supervision and evaluation of student teaching. 

La pratique des stages pedagogiques pose, d'apres cette etude, des problemes 
touchant les questions suivantesi la collaboration des ecoles primaires an- 
nexes et de leurs enseignants, le choix des ecole^ d' application, les ecoles 
normales et leur programme, 1' organisation des sta/,es pedagogiques, leur con- 
trole et leur evaluation. 

In-service training / Perfectionnement des maitres en exercice 

129. Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, Quezon City. A study of 

the in-service training of primary school teacheps in Asia^ 
prepared by Edward A. Pires. Bangkok, Unesco Regional Office 
for Education in Asia, 1966. 97 p. 

130. Institut asien pour les professeurs d'enseignement normal, Que- 

zon City. Etude sur le perfectionnement en cours d'emploi des 
mattres primaires en Asie par Edward A. Pires. Bangkok, Bureau 
regional de I'Unesco pour I'education en Asie, 1966. 97 p. 

This study showed that the purposes and objectives of Asian countries in pro- 
viding in-service training programmes for primary school teachers are not 
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sufficiently wide to provide the latter with an all-round professional 
training. 

L'auteur montre que les objectifs des stages et cours de perJ'ecti^^-.inement 
des instituteurs primaires en fonctions dans les divers pays d'Asie ne sont 
pas assez largemcnt con^us pour que ces enseignants resolvent ainsi une for- 
mation pedagogique complete. 

131. RegioncG. Symposium on the In^-Service Training of Primary 

School Teachers in Asia /organized by the Asian Institute for 
Teacher Educators with the co-operation of Unesco, Quezon 
City, 5 to 19 July 196^/ Final report, Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Office for Education in Asia, I96T. 98 p. 

132. Colloque regional sur le_perf ectionnement en cours d^emploi des 

instituteurs en Asie /organise par I'Institut asien pour les 
professuers de 1^ enseignement normal, avec le concours de 
I'Unesco, Quezon City, 5-19 juillet 19677. Rapport final, 
Bangkok, Bureau regional de I'Unesco pour 1 'education en Asie, 
1968. 101+ p. 

In-service training prograjnmes in the Asian region were reviewed, and a basic 
statement of principles for the organization and conduct of in-service train- 
ing programmes was formulated. Areas where further research is needed were 
identified, and suggestions made for developing research designs for such 
studies. 

Apres avoir examine les progreimmes de perfectionnement en cours d'emploi, 
l'auteur enonce les principes fondamentaux a suivre pour organiser et appli- 
quer de tels programmes. II indique les questions dont 1* etude plus appro- 
fondie est necessaire, et le plan des recherches a entreprendre a ce sujet. 

133. Reid, Owen W. "A review of in-service training programmes for 

elementary school teachers in Asia", Educational Exchange Fea- 
tures (2); 1-15, February I968. 

A review of teacher training programmes in eight Asiein countries. 

Analyse des programmes de perfectionnement des maitres en exercice appliques 
dans huit pays d'Asie. 

I3I1. Ir:^rTECfl Nc'Jctetter. Singapore, SEAMEO Hegional Center for 
tiucational Innovation and Technology, 19'^2-. Monthly. 
(Mensuel ) . 

Among the on-^oing activities of INNOTECH reported in the Newsletter are the 
training programme for key educators designed to help identify educational 
problems, conduct research, develop prototype solutions and evaluation tech- 
lUes, and train for leadership in disseminating innovations. 

Ce Bulletin de I'lNNOTECH (Centre regional pour 1' innovation et la technolo- 
fc^ie ^ducatives, relevant de la SEAMEO, ou Organisation des ministres de L' edu- 
cation d'Asie du sud-est) ''.onne des informations sur les diverses ac^"ivites 
de cc Centre, et notamment -our les programmes de formation organises a 1' in- 
tention d^ educateurs occupant des postes eminentt- pour mettre ces derniers 
TTiieux a mime d' identifier les problemes education, de mener des recherches, 
d'elaborer des solutions types et des techniques d 'evaluation, et d'aniraer 
vigoureusement la diffusion des innovations. 

135. RECSAM Newsletter, Penang, SEAMEO Regional Center for Education 
in Science and Mathematics, 1968-. 

The Newsle-^ter covers the activities and programmes of RECSAI4. The contents 
of courses offered to teachers coming for in-service training are reported 
in detail. 

Ce Bulletin rend compte de I'activite du RECSAM (Centre regional de la SEAMEO 
pour I'enseignement des sciences et des roathematiques). On y indique en de- 
tail le contenu des cours donnes aux enseignants venus se recycler. 
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136. RELC Neusletter. Oi .gapore, SEAMSO Regional English Language 

Centre, 19T0-. Quarterly (Trimestriel ) . 

The i'^eweletter provides infurmation atout the programmes and activities of 
the SEAMEO Regional English g,nguage Centre, especially in the areas of train- 
ing research and instructional materials development. Individual projects 
are listed with synopsis. 

Ce Bulletin rend compte des programmes et de I'activite du RELC (Centre re- 
gional de la SEAMEO pour 1' enseignement de 1' anglais), particulierement en 
ce qui concerne la formation du personnel, la recherche et la mise au point 
du materiel d' enseignement. Chaque projet particulier fait I'objet d'une 
notice. 

ADMINISTRATION 

137. /Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, Quezon Cit^7. Princi- 

ples of organization, administration and supervision for 
priivary teacher educators \n Asia^ ty Edward A. Pires, 
Bangkok, Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, 196^. 
__UT p. miraeo. 

13£. /^Inptitut Asie^n pour les professeurs d'enseignement normal, 

Quezon Cit^/. Prinaipes d'organisationj d^ administration, et 
d'inspection pour les professeurs d' enseignement normal en 
Asie, par Edward A. Pires. Bangkok, Bureau regional de 
l^Uneaco pour 1' education en Asie, 1967. 50 p. multicopie. 

General principles are discussed in relation co the concept of democracy, 
prudent administration, and to change and progress, 

L*auteur expose un certain nomtre de principes generaux touchant la direc- 
tion democrat ique des systemes d' enseigne nent , leur administration judicieuse, 
I'ev^^^oion et le progres, 

139. /Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, Quezon City/, The re- 
cn'ui t*'i*-^nt and selection of candidates for primary tficher 
traini>^g in Asia, by Edward A. Pires, Bangkok, Unesco Regio- 
nal Officr* for Education in Asia, 1968. 86 p. 

As 10 problems of recruitment, the author says: "The most common difficulty 
is LSe poor economic status of primary school teachers whicti is responsible 
for a poor quality of applicants for primary teacher training. The absence 
of rf'crui trf.ent procedures to attract more promising youngsters to teaching 
in general and to primary school teaching in particular accentuates this 
problem. These two, therefore, constitute the major problems -^hat the Asian 
countries need to tackle in order to upgrade the quality of entrants into 
the primary teacher trr.lning institutions", 

Au sujet des problemes de recrutement, I'auteur declare: "La difficult! la 
pluti courante provient du faible niveau de remuneration des instituteurs pri- 
maires, a cause duquel 3?uls *les eleves mediocres demandent a entrer dans 
les 6coles normaleJ. absence de toute procedure officielle de nature a 
attirer de ir,eilleurs elements vers la profession enseignante en general, et 
I'enseignement primaire en particulier, accentue cette difficulte. Ce sent 
la les deux elements du probleme qui se pose dans les pays d'Asie; il faut 
leur apporter une solution si I'on veut ameliorer la qualite des jeunes qui 
entrent dans les ecoles norraales primaires". 

Research / Recherche 

lUO. Working Group Meeting on Research and Development in Teacher 
Education, Baguio City, 11-20 January 1972. Research and 
development in teacher education in Asia; final report /of the 
Working Group Meeting convened by the Unesco Regional Office 
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for Educat^ion in Asia and the Asian Institute for Teacher 
Educators/. Quezon City, AITE, 1972. 96 p. 

Research being basic to renovation of teacher education programmes, the 
application of research-development oriented approach to teacher education 
was studied; long-range and short-range programmes including projects for 
research and development were proposed. 

La recherche etant essentielle a la renovation des programmes de formation 
pedagogique, les membres de ce groupe de travail ont etudie 1 ' applicat ion 
des principes de Is recherche-developpement a I'enseignement normal; ils ont 
propose divers programmes a long terme et a court terme ainsi que plusieurs 
pro jets de R et D. 

AFGHANISTAI^ 

ll+l, Afghanistan. Ministry of Education. Bureau of Planning. 

"Primary education and teacher training in Afghanistan", 
Bulletin of the IJnesco Begvonal Office for Education in 
Ada Il{l):^+-8, September 196?. 

lU2. . Ministere de 1 'Education. Bureau de planification 

Enseignement du premier degre et formation du personnel 
enseignant en Afghanistan", Bulletin du Bursau regional de 
I'Unesco pour l^education en Asie II{l):6-13, septembre 
1967. 

In trying to effect ccmpuljory and universal primary education, the key sec- 
tor is the training and supply of teachers. Steps taken during the Third 
Five-Year Plan (1967-1972) to ineet the shortage of qualified teachers are 
described. 

Dans toute '^'^rapagne visant a g^neraliser I'enseignement obligatoire, le sec- 
teur determinant est celui du recrutement et de la formation du personnel en- 
seignant. L' article expose les mesures prevues au tit re du Troisidme Plan 
quinquennal (1967-1972) pour remedier a la penurie d ' enseignant s qualifies. 

1U3. /Afghanistan^/ Ministry of Education. Teacher Training Consul- 
tative Committee. Syllabus for one-year course of training 
for primary school teachers in Afghanistan /Kabul/ 1969- 
^2 p, mimeo. (inulticopie). 

The contents includes: the aims and objectives of teacher education; quali- 
fication of staff of primary teacher training collleges; duties of staff; 
syllabus for a one-year couri^e of professional training for primary schoo^ 
teachers at the post-secondary level; programme for doing a study on a teach- 
ing problem; and practice teaching and examinations. 

Cette brochure comprend les chapitres suivants: buts et object if s de I'en- 
seignement normal; titres exiges des professeurs des ecoles normales primaires. 
obligations du personnel enseignant; programme d'un cours d'un an de fovmation 
prof essionnelle, du niveau post-secondaire, pour instituteurs primairev; pro- 
gramme a'une etude d'un probleme d^ enseignement; stage pedagogique; examens. 

lUl*. Kushaki*, P.M. A study of the balance between academiij and pro- 
fessional education^ and in professional education between 
theory and practice in the preparation of primary school tea- 
chers in Afghanistan, submitted to the Sixth jnstitute for 
Key Teacher Educators, 23 August- 25 November 1970. Quezon 
City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970. 3U p. 
typescript. 

The study points out that: (l) the percentage of time in total training of 
an elementary teacher spent on professional training is considerably low; 
(2) the curriculum in high schools for training teachers needs to be brought 
up-to-date; and (3) the courses are not child-centered. 
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L'auteiir montre: (l) que le lernvs consacre, dans les ecoles normales pri- 
maires, a la formation professionnelle des futurs instituteurs est trop 
faible; (2) que le prograjmne doit etre modernise; (3) que cet enseignement 
Ti'est pas centr§ sur 1' enfant. 

1U5. Munsif, Mohammad Mohsin. An analyeis of the Tpve-seTvioe primary 
teacher education progvarme in Afghanistan and recommendationa 
for its improvement /theais-M^Ed^J Quezon City, College 
of Education, University of the Philippines, 1972, l82 p. 
mimeo. (raulticopie) , 

The study points to the need for making the post-secondary on&-year profes- 
sional course into a two-year course to offer a broad cultural foundation 
for future teachers. Emphasis on the inte^^ration approach and inquiry ap- 
proach are recommended. 

L'auteur de cette these montre que le cours d'un an de formation profession- 
nelle du niveau post-secondaire devrait etre porte a deux ans afin de donner 
aux futurs instituteurs une bonne culture generale, II preconise I'emploi 
de I'approche integree et de la methode des enquetes. 

1U6. Amin, Aminullah. In-service education program of elementally 
school teachers in the Philippines and its implication for 
Afghanistan /thesis-M, Ed^ Diliman, Quezon City, College of 
Education, University of the Philippines, 1970. 133 p. 
miraeo. (multicopie ) . 

After a study of tne in-service education programmes in the Philippines, the 
author suggests that authorities in Afghanistan should plan such programmes 
with a view to refreshing the tea**hers' knowledge and up-dating professional 
ability rather than to helping them up-grade their position. 

Apr^s avo'^r etudie les programmes philippins de perf ectionnement des ensei- 
gnants e- jxercice, l^auteur suggere que les autorites afghanes elaborent de 
tels programmes qui viseraient a actualiser les connaissances des iitFtituteurs 
et a accroitre leur competence professionnelle plutot qu'a les aider a obte- 
nir de 1 'avancement . 

IU7. Lawrence, H.b.T. Suggestions for practical activities in the 
one-yeczr professional course of teacher training _/Kabul, 
Unesco National Programme of Educational Trainin^^/ 1972. 
^5 p- mimeo. (multicopie). 

A resource b'^ok for teacher educators to train student teachers to perform 
specific taelTj, develop initiative and individuality, and follow tht inquiry 
and problem-Lolving methods. 

?uvra*.-e riche en suggestions pour les professeurs d'ecole normale: ccnment 
eiiseigner aux eleves-maitres a executer rertaines taches determinees, comment 
developper leur esrrit d' Liiitiative et laur individualite, et comment appli- 
quer des methodes aC * /ei. 

luDIA / INDE 

IU8. India. National Council of Educational Research and Training. 

?Iational Institute of Education. Department of Teacher Edu_- _ 
cation. I^ational survey of eleir.entary teacher education /ed, b^/ 
C. Mehra. New Delhi, 1970. I8I p. 

With the extension of primary education in all the States and Union Territo- 
ries, the number of teacher training institutions increased but the qualita- 
tive improvement was overlooked by educational planners and administrators. 
The survey covers seven aspects of teacher education: student body, sta-^ , 
instructional programme, building and equipment » finance, inspection and t i- 
pervision, and plan for development and suggestions for practical ways and 
means for improvement are suggested* 
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Avec la generalisation de 1 ^ enseignement primaire dans tous les Etats et 
Territoires de l*Union, les ecoles normales se sont multipliees mais les 
planif icateurs et administrateurs de I'education ont n6glige 1 ' amelioration 
qualitative du personnel enseignant. Cette enquete nationale a pOrte sur 
sept aspects de 1' enseignement normal: leb eleves-maitres, le personnel en- 
seignant, les prograimnes, les locaux et leur equipement, les problemes finan- 
ciers, 1 ' inspection, et un plan de developpement . Des suggestions concretes 
sont faites quant aux ameliorations possibles et aux moyens necessaires pour 
les realiser. 

1^9. India. National Council of Educational Resea^rch and Training. 
Elementary teacher education. New Delhi /cl97£/ 279 p. 

A syllabus for training institutions for elementary teachers covering the 
objectives of teacher education and bases of curriculum construction. Pro- 
grarmnes for the post-middle, post- secondary and graduate candidates are in- 
cluded. 

Get ouvrage propose un plan d' etudes pour la formation des instituteurs pri- 
maires. II traite des object ifs de 1* enseignement normal et de la ''tru^;ture 
de base d'un programme scolaire, et prevoit trois niveaux correspondant res- 
pectivement aux ^leves-maitres qui n*ont fait que leur premier cycle secon- 
daire, a ceux qui ont leur diplome de fin d' etudes secondaires et a ceux qui 
possedent deja un premier grade universitaire. 

150. Chilana, Mulkh Raj. Jmprciyig primary teacher education in 
India. New Delhi, Depai-tmentjof Field Services, National 
Institute of Education ll%12J '^^> P- 

Problems presented in reports of different Committees, Seminars and Commis- 
sions concerned with education in India were carefully reviewed and sugges- 
tions for improvement were gathered from a comparative study of current prac- 
tices of primary teacher training programmes in different Asian countries. 

L'auteur passe attentivement en revue les problemes exposes dans les rapports 
d^ un certain nombre de seminaires, de comites et de commissions qui ont exa- 
mine 1' enseignement indien; il propose un certain nombre d' ameliorations in- 
spirees par une etude comparative des programmes de formation d* instituteurs 
primaires actuellement appli:iues dans different s pays d'Asie. 

2 51. India. National Council of Educational Research and Training. 

National Institute of Education. Department of Teacher Edu- 
cation. Primary teacher education curriculum: developed in 
a National Workshop of Primary Teackmr Educator organized 
in New Delhi^ 22-28 February 2969, New Delhi /^cl9T0/ 90 p. 
(P.T.E.C. Series, no. 1) 

A syllabus covering twelve rDurses. 

Co programme de formation d* instituteurs primaires comprend une douzaine de 
cours. 

152. Salkar, C.R. A plan for an accelerated training programme for 
untrained primary teachers in the territory of Goa (India) ^ 
submitted to the Seventh Institute for Key Teacher Educators^ 
4 March to 28 Krcy 2972, Quezon City, Asian Institute for 
Teacher Educators, 1971. iv. U02 p. typescript. 

A Rtudy of the steps taken by various countries to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem of untrained primary school teachers and to find out how 
far the measures taken by them may be adopted by the Territory of G^a. 

Etude des mei^ures prises par divers pays pour resoudre de fagon satisfaisante 
le proilcue pose par la presence de nombreux instituteurs primaires non qua- 
lifies; ces mesures peuvent-elles etre adoptees dstns le Territoire de Goa? 
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153. Hariharan, S, ^ study of the balance between academic and 
professional educatioHj and in professional education be- 
twcen theory and practice j in the preparation cf prii^ivy 
i^ahool teachers in India; subnitted to the FiftI: In^fitute 
for Key Teacher EducatarSj 8 Jarruary-22 Aprii 1$7C. .^;uej:on 
City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970. p. 
typescript . 

From the study it appears that the theory part of professional education ir, 
greater than vhat is regarded as necessary for the d<^'"'clopment of cc:::tetent 
teaching. To translate theory into practice, student teachers shoiild be 
given laboratory practice not only in laboratory schools but iu cr:ii:,ary 
priraary schools. 

D' apres l*auteur de cette etude, la partie theorique du prof^raTjr.e de forir.a- 
tion pedagogique, dans les ecoles normales indiennes, est excessive par rap- 
port a ce que les futurs instituteurs doivent savoir pour bien ensei.^ner. 
D'autre part, pour traduire dans la pratique les notions t.Lecrique3 .:;i'ils 
ont apprises, les eleves-raartres devraient pouvoir fairv jes stages non seu- 
leraent dans les ecoles d' appl ication annexees aux ecoles norir^ales, n-ais dai^s 
des ecoles primaires ordinaires. 

151* • Chilana, Mulkh Raj. A study of the crj zation oj in-service 
education programmes for elementary ^.'li.:ol teachey^s iyi iks 
Philippines and its imvl i cations for India. Quezon City, 
Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 196T. 135 P- 

The working procedure's of in-service education programmes for primary tea- 
chers are studied carefully. The suggestions of the Dtudy re-enforct the 
Indian Education Commission's recommendations that there should be a large- 
scale, systematic and co-ordinated prograjnnie of in-service education calcu- 
lated to involve a maximum number of teachers. 

L'auteur etudie attentivement la fagon dont fonctionnent les programrries de 
perfect ionnement des instituteurs en exercice. Les suggest i^/iis qu'il jjre- 
sente viennent a I'appui des recommandat ions de la Commission sur 1' educa- 
tion selon lesquelles 1 ' Inde devrait instituer un vaste programme, rr.etho- 
dique et bien coordonne, de foimation en cours d'emploi capable de toucher 
le plus grand I'ombre possible de maitres. 

J.55. Choksi, Mahendra. Similarities and differences oetioeen the 
program of the University Elementary School^ U.P. and the 
Baroda University Experimental School^ India and, the_ i^ipli- 
cations that may he derived from them /J-.hcsi s-M.Ed^/ Quezon 
CiLy, College of^Educationj^ University ^ c the Philippines. 
19 ft?. 1^0 p. Aypescript_/ 

A comparative study of two laboratory schools, one in the Philippines and 
another in India. Ideas gathered from the Philippine school and recommendeG 
for the school in India include: a decrease of teachers' workload to 30 pe- 
riods per week, the organization of a Parent -Teachers Association, the adop- 
tion of innovative techniques by the teachers, the improvement of quali-*ica- 
tions of the staff, and staff interchanges between the laboratory school and 
the training institution. 

Cette these est une etude comparative de deux ecoles d* application, I'une 
Philippine et I'autre indienne. Les idees recueillies dans la premiere et 
que I'auteur recommande d'adopter en Inde sont les suivantes: ramener a 30 
heures au maximum par semaine la cheirge de travail des enseignants; organi- 
ser unc association de parents d'eleves; faire adopter aux enseignants des 
methodes pedagogirues renovees; ameliorer leur niveau de qualifications; 
organiser des echinges entre les instituteurs des ecoles d* application et 
les professeurs des ecoles normales. 
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156. Jade j a, y.D. "Primary school teachers, a study", 

Clndian Council of Social Soienae Reeearch) Research 
. bstraata Quarterly I (3): 7-31, April 1972. 

A study of the socio-economic background of teachers; their educational 
bacXground, status, professional problems, views Oii aims of education and 
'..heir role in social change. 

Cet.te etude porte sur la condition socio-economique des instituteurs , leur 
niveau d ' instruction, leur statut social, leurs problemes d'ordre profession- 
nel, leurs opinions touchant les buts de I'education et le role qu':.l« jouent 
dans 1 'evolution sociale. 

INDONESIA / IMPONESIE 

157. Popoi, Noer. A study of the balance between academic and 

professional eduoatiorij and in profeestonal education be- 
tween theory and practice^ in the preparation of primay*u 
teachers in Indonesia^ submitted to the Sixth Institute for 
Key Teacher Educators^ IZ /lugust-25 November 197Q, Quezon 
City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970. 5? p. 
typescript . 

The study shows that more emphasis is placed on academic courses than on 
professional courses^ and that 86.14^ is given to theory in professional edu- 
cation as against 13.6^ only to practice. 

L'auteur constate que les ecoles normales indonesiennes accordent tr^c de 
place aux cours de culture generale par rapport a la formation pror'e -sion- 
nelle des instituteurs et que, dans le cadre de cette derniere, les cours 
de theorie occupent 86,1^ du temps et la pratique de 1 ' enseignement 13*6^ 
seiilement . 

158. Rifai, Mas Moh. Programmes of in-service teacher education 

for elementary teachers in Quezon City /a stud^/ subfr.it ted to 
the Eighth Institute for Key Teacher Educators^ 6 -Julu-b Octo- 
ber '972. Quezon City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educa- 
tors, 1972. 52 p. typescript. 

Some jf the implications of the study for Indonesia are: educational research 
shcald be conducted widely; in-service training programmes should be made 
interesting and attractive; the concept of supervision should be changed 
from that of inspection to assistance in the development of better teaching. 

Les conclusions de l'auteur int^ressant I'Indonesie sont notamment les sui- 
vantes: la recherche pedagogique devrait etre largement developpee; les pro- 
gramiTies de perf ectionnement des instituteurs en service devraient etre plus 
interessants ct plus attrayants; il conviendrait que les inspecteurs ne 
soient plus de simples con-roleurs , mais quails aident vraiment les mattres 
a am^liorer leur enseignement . 

159- Kolit, D.K.' A study of the difficulties experienced by primary 
school teachers in Indonesia* Ende (riores), Nusa Indah, 
1972. 39 p. 

Apart from a review of Lhe general and special problems experienced by tea- 
chers, the study suggests and discusses possible solutions to their problems. 

L'auteur de cette brochure etudie les problemes, tajit generaux que particu- 
liers, que connaissent les instituteurs primaires indonesiens, puis suggere 
des solutions. 

160. Parchami, Rahmatollah. A study of the existing aurriculisn in 
primary teacher training institutions in Iran and vecomnten" 
iations for its improvement^ submitted to the Sixth Institute 
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for Key Teaaher Educate t*8j IS Augu8t-25 l^ovember 2970 » 
Quezon City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970, 
ho p. typescrirt, 

Amongst the recomniendat ions are the following; the existing curriculum should 
be up-dated, professional courses should he balanced with general education 
courses, concentration courses should be in consonance with needs of commu- 
nities, research etnd evaluation shouj i not be ignored, new methods and tech- 
niques should be introduced, ajid co-curricular activities and social studies 
should be given more emphasis. 

En vue d'une amelioration du programme des ecoles normales iraniennes, I'au- 
tear pr^sente diverses recommandations : il conviendrait de moderniser ce pro- 
gramme, d'eq.uilibrer les cours de culture generale et ceux de formation pro~ 
fessionnelle proprement dite, de determiner les mat^eres principales en fonc- 
tion des besoins de la communaute, de ne plus negl .ger la recherche et I'eva- 
luation; il faudrait aussi adopter des methodes et des techniques peda^ogiques 
modernes, et accorder plus d* importance aux activites extra-scolaires et aux 
etudes socisiles . 

161 Marashi, Sied Ali Akbar. The in-servioe trainijy pvogvcn' for 
primary school teachers in Khuzistan^ Iran /tkests-M. E\i^ 
Quezon City, College of Education, University of the Philip- 
pines, 1970. 12^ p. mimeo. (multicopie) 

The main proposals are: teachers should be motivated to gain personal and 
professional growth; continuous review and revision of curriculum should be 
made, based on new concepts and research; the Department of Education needs 
to have an in-service training division led by experts, specialists and 
authorities in the field and a supervisory function; the in-service program- 
me should offer professional training besides purely academic courses, and 
should Use a variety of teaching methods, materials and evaluation techniques. 

Les principales propositions de I'auteur sent les suivantes: il importe de 
motiver les enseignants afin qu'ils s^efforcent de se cultiver et d'accroi- 
tre leur competence prof essionnelle; il conviendrait de soumettre le pro- 
gramme de perfect ionnement des instituteurs en exercice a une revision con- 
tinue, basee sur les conceptions modernes et appuyee par les recherches ap- 
propriees; le Depart ement de 1' education deVrait con-.^jrenJl^e une Division de 
la formation des maitres, animee par des exP'^rts et des specialistes en la 
matier*?, et ar.surant aussi 1 ' i ns -^ect ion ; le prograirar.e de perfect ionnement 
devrait comporter des activites de formation prof essionnelle a cote des coxis 
strictement theoriques; enfin, il devrait faire appel a diverses methodes 
pedagogiques et utiliser des materiaux appropries et les techniques d' eva- 
luation » 

iG?.. Ron^luen, Pedro; Iran Ehteshami and .'iphmoud Da^.vish* A prac- 
tice teaehi)ig manual. Tehran, Unesco Mission, Ministry of 
Science and Higher Education, 1970 112 p. 

Althou/rh intended for student teachers, this manutd may be useful to tea- 
chers in service, for those responsible for planning and supervising stud-^n^ 
teaching and those who have reached the stage of "teaching to learn". The 
annex includes a table of the primary ischool curriculum. Grades I-VI, and 
examples of lesson plans for Grades II and IV» 

Ecrit a 1' intention des eleves-maitres , ce manuel peut aussi rendre des ser- 
vices aux enseignants en exercice, aux professeurs charges d'organiser et 
de diriger les stages pedagogiques et a toute personne appelee a "enseigner 
a apprendre'. L' annexe comprend un tableau representant le programme pri- 
maire (classes de I a VI^) et des exerples de plans de legons pour les 
classes de 11^ et de IV^. 
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KOREA> Republic of / COREE, J^epublique de 

163. Lee, Bong Hi. StratB'^y for implementation of tnanpower flur:- 
ning in^elementary teacher education in the Repuklio of 
Korea ^thesis-M. Ed^ Quezon -ity, College of Education, 
University of the Philippines, 1971. 205 p. mimeo. 
Imulticopie ) 

The proposed strategy calls for: (l) irr.provement of the social status of 
teachers through em incentive system; (2 J technical implementation of the 
planning itself; and (3) development of manpower planning in elementary 
teacher training institutions. 

La strategie suggeree par l^auteur comprend ies propositions qui tendent; 
(1} a ameliorer la condition sociale des instituteurs grace a un systerr.e de 
mesures d* encouragement ; (2) a faciliter sur le plan technique 1' execution 
du Plan; (3/ ^ appliquer a I'lnterieur des ecoles normales la planif icat ioji 
relative a la main-d'oeuvre. 



LAOIj 

16^. Tehn Teso. A study of the balarioe between aca^errf-c an.' pro- 
fessional eduaationj uid in professional educatio>L :.r,yL.^ecn 
theory and practice in the preparation of the pr'ur-.ary tjchcol 
teachers in LaoSj submitted to the Fifth Institute for Kry 
j'eacher Educators^ 8 Janiiary-22 April 19?0. Que;:on City, 
Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970* 33 p. type- 
script. 

having noted several shortcoiuings in the programme for teacher education, 
the study indicates that the following aspects should be taken into consi- 
deration in developing the curriculum: national aspirations, practical objec- 
tives of teacher training, balance between general academic education aJ^d 
vocational training, ar.d balance between theory and practice. 

Apres avoir constate plusieurs defauts dans le programme de formation du per- 
sonnel enseigr.ant au Laos, I'auteur signale qu'll import e, dans 1 ' elaboratior. 
d'un nouveau programme, de tenir compte des aspects ci-apres: les aspiraf' 
de la population, les obj-^ctifs pratiques de la formation des enseignants, 
I'equilibre entre les cours de culture generale et l':s cours propreiuerit pro- 
fessionneJs, et I'equilibre entre la theorie et la r^atique pedagogiques . 

MALAYSIA / MALAISIE 

16:3. Lee Goo. Composite proposals for the ir^proverr^ent of the orga- 
nization^ administration and supervision of tne primary tea- 
cher training system in Malaya (Malaysia) , Quezon City, 
Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, I965. 71 p. t> . -^iscript . 

This study shows a need for the following measures: reviewing the aa., Inistra- 
tive staff; improving facilities - housing, libraries, audio-visual materials 
and equipment - to enable the students to do optimum studies; integrating the 
courses; setting up sound procedures for selectinf? students; conducting re- 
search to determine adequacy of the courses offered; and offering courses to 
up-grade both lecturers and administrators. 

Cette etude montre la n^cessite de prendre les mesures -suivantes: reorganiser 
le personnel administratif ; ameliorer I'equipement des ecoles normales (locaux, 
bibliotheques , auxiliaires audio-visuels et equipement ) pour permettre aux 
eleves-maitres de travailler dans d' excellentes conditions; integrer les cours; 
selectionner judicieusement les candidats; evaluer I'efficacite des enseigne- 
ments dispenses; instituer des cours de perfectionnement tant pour les profes- 
seurs que pour les administrateurs. 

166. Lee, Chee-Ying.. A study of the balance between academic and 

professirnal education^ and in professional education between 
t» rory and practice in the preparation of primary school 
^ xxxvx 
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teaahere in Matccyeia^ eutmitted to the Sixth Institute 
fov Key Teacher EduaatorSs 1^ AugUQt^2S Nov&riber 1970. 
Quezon City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970- 
99 p. typescript. 

The study shoved that the time allocated to academic subjects in the primary 
teacher training curriculum {hk,l% of the course tirae) appears to be suffi- 
cient: however, the time allotment for theory and practice needs to be equal- 
ly dividec with ^0% to the study of educationELl theory and ^0% devoted to 
teaching }.ractice. Malaysia being a multi-racial country, student teachers 
must st»-.^y two or three languages; therefore the tvo-year progra;rjne sI;ould 
be '.hened by a third year in order to include subjects such as i^'uidancc 
and counselling, audio-visual education and other useful courses. 

Le temps alJIoue aux matieres de culture gene rale dans le prograinme des ecoies 
normales malaises (hh^l%] semble insuffisant; quant aux cours de peda^roe^ie, 
ils devraient etre egalement repartis entre l*etude theorique et I'er.traine- 
ment a 1' enseignement . La Malaisie etant un pays ethniquement comtosite, les 
eleves-maitres doivent etudier deux ou trois langues; pour cette raii^on, la 
duree d'j programme devrait etre portee de deux ans a trois afin qu'une place 
suffisante soit faite a des matiores importantes telles que 1' orientation 
scolaire et 1' enseignement audio-visuel. 

NEPAL 

i6T. Pradhananga, Gajendra B. A study in the developnent of ourY>i~ 

Qulwi for primary teacher education in Nepal /thesis -M, Ed*J ' 
Quezon City, College of Education, University of the Philip- 
pines, 19T1« l6^ p. mimeo. tmulticopie ) , 

The present National Education Pla»i for Nepal Wiuch aims .t oroviding all 
children with Lrree years of primary education by 1980 ne<_cssitates a reorga- 
nization of the present primary teacher training programme so that the neces- 
sary numbers of quality teachers can be produced. The author recommends 
relevant :..easi;ies to rieet that need. 

Le Plan de developpement de l^education nationale pr^voit que tous les enfants 
devront recevoir au moins trcis ans d' enseignement primaire en 198O. Pour 
attein^ire cet objectif, il faudrait reorgan er le sy^teme actuel xe fom.a- 
tion institu+ eurs afin de mettre a la disposition du pays un nombro suffi- 
sant de mattres de qualite. L'auteiar propode les mesures a prendre a cet effet. 

168. Colle6:e of Education. Primary School Teacher Training division, 

Kirtipur. Primary teacner traimng, ciirrvjulwn gutde, 
Kirtipur, 19T1. ' p. 

Curriculum guides are provided -/or three areas of teacher education: Psycho- 
logical foundations of e<*acation Pedagogical fouridations of education and 
School system. Tnere are also cirriculum guides -ror the teaching of nine 
subjects in the primary schooiF 

Cet ouvrage contient les programmes relatifs a trois grands cnapitres de l^en- 
seignement normal: les ba .es psychologiques de 1' education, ses fondements 
pedagogiques 5 ez le systeie scolaire. On y trouve aussi les programmes cor- 
respondant aux neuf matie.-es enseignees dans les ecoies primaires. 

169. Poudyal, Bala Ram. A study of the balance between acaderrdc and 

professional education^ and in professional education between 
theory and practice ^n the preparation of primary school tea- 
chers of iVepc.l: suhmtted to tne Fifth Institute for Key Tea- 
cher Educators ^ 9 January-22 April 2970, Quezon City, Asian 
.Institute for Teacher iijducators, 1970. 27 p. typescript. 

In both the T-year and the 9-year programmes there is a need to provide more 
time for professional e-^uca^xon courses as vel] as for teaching practice which 
at the present time covers less than 20% of the teacher education programme. 
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NEPAL (continued / suite) 

Science teaching needs to be ^liven more weight in the curriculum and provi- 
sion sho ^d be made for the study of SansJtrit and Newarl, 

Dans les deux programmes de formation de personnel enseignant ;Lii sont ap- 
pliques au Nepal, il serait necessaire de corsacrer p*" *s de l.emps aux cours 
de caractire professionnel et aux stages pedagogiques , qui ne represen ^nt 
actuellement que moins de 20% de la duree totale de ces programmes, De meme, 
il fcvudrait insister davantage sur 1' enselgnement des sciences, et introduire 
des cours de Sanscrit et de newari. 

170. Lai Pradhan, Ratna. A crittcal analysis of the relationships 

of national goalSj educational aims .ind educational objec- 
tives of Primary School^ Teacher Training Centre programme s 
in Nepal /thesis-M, Ed^ Quezon City, College of Education, 
University of the Philippines, 197^. 152 p, mimeo. 
(multicopie ^ 

Primary educational objectives have undergone two revisions in 195^ and l'->71. 
The 191'- revision has four primary educational objectives which emphasizt-' 
economic development, social development and political stability. Surges- 
tionb gire given by the author for harmonizing the objectives of the Primary 
School Teacher Training Centres with the national education oLjectives. 

Les object if s de 1' enseignement du premier degre ont ete deux fois moiifies: 
en 195^ et en 1971. La r&vision de l.^f'l met 1' accent sur le d?veloppem.ent 
economique et social et sur la stabilite politique. L'auteur propose divers 
moyens propres a harmoniser les object if s des Centres de formation d'institu- 
teurs primaires et cevx de 1* education nationale. 

171. Shrestha, Kedar Nath. "in-service training of primary school 

teachers in Nepal", Shiksha l{3J:8l-90, August 1967. 

The efforts made 1.0 -rain some JQ% of untrained teachers at an accelerated 
speed within the first ten years of Nepal* s teacher training progrjuiir^e are 
described. Future plans and incentives for teachers to participate i.i in- 
service training programmes are also explained. 

L*auteur decrit les efforts deployes pour assurer tres rapidement, en une 
dizaine d*annees, la formation de 10% environ des enseignant s non qualifies 
du pays. II expose aussi les plans etablis pour l'avfc..ir et les mcsures r.re- 
vues pour inciter les enseignants a participer aux prograinmes de formaticn 
p§dagogique. 

PHILIPPINES 

172. Mf. Kou Chih, Francis. A comparative study of the curricula 

for el'ementary teacher education in the Philippine NormaL 
College and the Teachers' Traimng College^ Singapore /thesir- 
M,Ed^/ Quezon City, CoJ ege of Education, University of thr 
Philippines, 1970. I95, ^ p. mimeo. (multicopie) 

The study showed that the two institutions differed in the duration of their 
training programmes and in many aspects of curriculum offerings. The strengths 
and weaJcnesses of each institution, as revealed by the study, give a clearer 
direction for future teacher education programmes. 

L^auteur montre que les deux institutions examinees (l^lilcole normale des Phi- 
lippines et le College pedagogique de Singapour) different non seulement par 
la duree des etudes, mais encore par de nombreux aspects de leurs programmes 
respect ifs. II souligne les points forts et les faiblesses de Ciiaoue etablis- 
sement, ce qui peut contribuer a mieux orienter a l^avenir les programmes de 
formation pedagogique. 
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173. Tolibas, Petra Y. A etudy of the balariQe between academic 
and profeseional education and in professional education 
between theory and practice in the preparation of primary 
school teachers in the Philippines^ submitted to the Fifth 
Institute for Key Teacher Educators , 8 January ~2B April 
1970, Quezon City, Asitn Institute for Teacher Educators, 
1970. 59 p. typescript . 

The study showed the need to equalize the number of units between academic 
and professional education and to provide intimate lelationship between 
theory and practice so that methods and principler ere never dissociated 
from practical ex^-erience. Courses should be sel,cled carefully and inte- 
grated in the total programme and each course shoulc "be oriented to the 
development of an effective teaching personality. 

L'auteur montre la necessite de consacr^r un nombrP egal de legons a I'en- 
seignement de culture generale et a 1' enseignement picfessionnel, et ^ re- 
lier etroitement la pratique de la pedagogie a sa theorie afiri que la 
naissance des methodes et des principes ne soit jaiTiais dissociee de I'ex^ - 
rience concrete. Les cours doivent etre choisis tres soigneusement et inte- 
gres a la totalite du prcgramme; chacvui doit tendre a developper chez Its 
eleves-maitres toutes les qualites qui font un enseignant efficace. 

17^. Amin Aminulltv . In-service education progru of <. '^reyitaru 
school teacners in the Philippines and itt- . ^plicuicn ^ jr 
Afghanistan /thesis-N, EdnJ Quezon City, Coll<-ge of Education, 
'University of the Philippines, 1970. mimeo. (multicopy'!) 

After a study of the in-service education programir.es in the Philippines, the 
author suggests that authorities in Afghani star: 2hould plan such programmes 
with a view to refreshing the teachers' knowledge and up-dating pi'ofessional 
ability rather than tc helping them up-grade t.ieir position. 

Aprea avoir etudie ]es programmes philippins de perfectionnement. des ensei- 
gnants en exercice, I'auteur suggere que les autcriteE afghanes elaborent de 
tels programmes qui viseraient a actualiser les connai ssf^ces des institu- 
teurs et a accroitre leur competence professionnelle plutot qu'a les aider 
a obtenir de 1' avancement . 
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175. Juele, Lilia V* The vole of public primoi'y taachev education 

institutions in the in-service training pr- ^gramme in the ^hi^^lp- 
pines. Quezon City, Asinn Institute for Teacher Educators, 
University of the Philippines, I967. 120 p. 

Teacher education institutions are encouraged to get more involved in the up- 
grading, of in-service teachers and to develop suitable in-service training 
progrfijnmes. 

Les etablissements de formation pedagogique sont encourages a faire de plus 
grands efforts pour le perfectionnement des enseignants en exercice et It 
appliquer des ■^r^jremmes appropries. 

176. Bcmblay, Govind Manohar. Opinions of elementary _school_t '-'a- 

chars in Valensuela on in-service education: /a study/ submit- 
ted to the Fifth Institute for Key Teacher Educators, 8 Jan- 
uary-22 April 29?0» Quezon City, Asian Institute for Teacher 
Educators, 1970. h2^ 5 p. typescript. 

Significant points voiced were: (l) Teachers being consumers of in-service 
courses, they should be consulted when these programmes are being planned, 
and (2) Incentives should be provided for encouraging. teachers to attend in- 
servic- training programmes. 

Parmi les opinions les plus importante? exprimet s par les instituteurs in- 
terroges, on mentionnera les deux suivantes: (l } etant "consommateurs" de 
cours de perfectionnement, les enseigntints devraient toujours etre consultes 
lorsqu*on prepare de tels programmes; (2) les autorites de^nraie'it prevoir un 
systeme de recompenses destine a encourager les enseignants i auivre des 
cours de perfectionnement. 
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177. Rifai, Mas Moh. ProgrcBmoo of in^eervioe teacher education 

for clanentary teachere in Quezon Cvty» ^a Btud^ submitted 
to the Eighth Institute for Key Teicher Educators, 6 July- 
5 October 1972. Quezon City, Asian Institute for Teacher 
Educators, 19T2. 52 p. typescript. 

Some of the implications of the study of progroininea in the Philippines for 
Indonesia are: educational research should be conducted widely; in-service 
training programmes should be made interesting and attractive; the, concept 
of supervision should be changed from that of inspection to assisting in the 
development of better teaching. 

Les conclusions de l*auteur interessant I'lndon^sie sont notomment les sui- 
vontes: la recherche pedagogique devrait etre largement developpee; les pro- 
grammes de perfectionnement des instituteurs en service devraient etre plus 
interessants et plus attrayants; il conviendrait que les inspecteurs ne 
Boient plus de simples controleurs, mais qu'ils aident vraiment les maitres 
el ameliorer leur enseignement . 

SINGAPORE / SINGAPOUR 

178. Ma Kou Chih, Francis. A comparative study of the curricula 

for elementary teacher education in the Philippine tJoifnal 
College and the Teachers' Training College, Singapore ^theoin- 
M.Ed^J Quezon City, College of Education, University of the 
Philippines, 1970. 195, ^ p. mimeo. (multicopie). 

The study showed that ihe two institutions differed in the duration of their 
training prograjnmes and in many aspects of curriculum offerings. The 
strengths and weaknesses of each institution, as revealed by the study, give 
a clearer direction for future teacher education programmes. 

L*auteur montre que les deux institutions examinees (I'Ecole normale des 
Philifp inoa el le College pedagogique de Gingapour) different non seulement 
par la duree des etudes, mais encore par de nombrcux aspects de leurs pro- 
grarrjT.es respectifs. II soiUig .e les points forts et les faiblesses de 
chaquc '"latl issement , ce qui peut contribuer a mieux orienter a I'avenir les 
progrji.Tj:»es de fonnation pedagogique. 

179. Nair, A. P. A study of the balance between academic ana profes- 

inonaL education, and in professional education between theory 
and iractice in th^. preparation of primary school teachers in 
Singapore, submitted to the Fifth Institute for Key Teacher 
Educators, 8 January-22 April 1970. Quezon City, Asian Insti- 
tute for Teacher Educators, 1970. U'^ p. typescript. 

To attain a balance in the curriculum, the author recommends the offering of 
courses of an academic nature under "Elect ives" or "Principal subjects" for 
the purpose of widening the general education of '.he student. Arrangements 
should also be made to attach students to a school for at least half a day 
each week so that they may observe classroom teaching. 

En vue d*equilibrer la structure des programmes de formation pedagogique, 
I'auteur recommande que l*on y \ntroduise davartage de cours de culture ge- 
nerale a titre d^options on de matieres principales; il suggere aussi que 
les eleves-maitres passent au moins one dcmi-journee chaque seraaine dans une 
ecole primaire pour y observer la pratique de 1* enseignement . 

180. Tham Tuck Onn and Ho Wah Kam, ed. The integrated curriculum in 

teacher education, proceedings of the Seminar sponsored by 
Vnesco and organized by the_ Teacher' a Training College, Singa- 
pore, _16 November 19?0» /Singapore, Teachers Training College, 
1970^/ 31 p. 

The discussions pointed out that for an integrated curriculum to be usefully 
Q examined, it was necessary to examine the objectives of the curriculum and 
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the educational system. It was suggested that in-tervice courses should nc 
duplicate work done in the initial coutsgj ; rather they should focus atten- 
tion on problem-solving. 

Au coura de ce sirninaire, lea ^ -^rticipants ont souligne que pour mettre au 
point dea programmes "integres'^ de formation p6iagogique, il etait necessaire 
de partir d'une Stude dea objectifs du programme scolaire et du systeme d't^du- 
cation. lis ont estime que les cours de perfectionnemcnt des maitres ct; 
exercice, au lieu de repeter ceux qui sont donnes aux eleyes-matres porJar.t 
leur formation initiale, devraient etre congua essentielleir.ent pour i'voloj.- 
per I'aptitude des instituteurs a resoudre les prob] ^mes qu'ila rc}:c. ;.\rcr,\ 
dans leur classe. 

SRI LAJJKA 

181. Fernando, E. Newton. A study of the tnetructicnai ^\'>.i}'pcB ,*>: 

the profeeeional educaticn of el0neKta2'>y teachers Cn C- \ 
/the aio 'M.Ed// Quezon City, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, 155 p. mimeo. (muli icopie ] . 

The course con'^ents are examined against the objectives, and su^^^estiona are 
made to enrich the content areas that were found to be deficient and to de- 
lete whatever appeared to be superfluous ajii irrelevant. 

L'auteur de cette these analyse le contenu des ccurs de formation pedaporiquc 
donnes aux futurs instituteurs en fonction des objectifs de cette format. ion i 
il indique les secteurs ou matier*is a ren forcer et les elements super fiui^ a 
elirainer. 

182. Uettananda, S.K. Plan for upgrading the quality of t'^lavcntaru 

Gchool teachere under training in Ceylon^ sid^ittcd tc the 
Seventh I net: lute for Key Teacher Educators^ 4 March tc 28 
May 1971. Quezon City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 
1971. ^7 p. typescript. 

Statistics are presented to show the large backlog of untrained teachorc and 
the need for providing suitable in-service training with a graded pro^-ranr.e 
of continuing educatior. . 

L'auteur presente des statistiques montrant qu' il existe encore a Ceylmi un 
grand nombre de maitres non qualifies, et qu*il est necessaire d' organiser 
serieusement le perfect ionnement du personnel en exercice au moyen d'un pro- 
gramme gradue d' education permanente. 

183. Jayasekera, Jayasena. A Gtudy of the progra^ea of in-eerviuc 

training of teacher educators _a8 practised in some of the 
Asian countries /thesis-M.Ed^ Quezon City, College of Edu- 
cation, Uriversity of the Philippines, I96T. 1^5 p. mimeo. 
(mult icopie). 

By studying in-service training progransnes of some Asian countries, the author 
gathered ideas ar.i information with probable implications for Sri Lanka. The 
study confirms that in-service training should be an on-going process that 
guarar.tees the continuous growth of teachers. The four most commonly listed 
objectives fo^ in-service training specified by the countries surveyed are: 
(1) to gain new knowledge, (2) to refresh and update old knowledge, (3) to 
update the methodology of teacher training and primary teacher training, and 
(U) to develop new skills and attitudes conducive to better teaching. 

Etudiant dans quelques pays d'Asie le". programmes de perfect ionnement des pro- 
fes&eurs d'ecole normale, I'auteur releve an certain nombre d'idees et d^in- 
formations susf^eptibles de trouver des applications a Sri Lanka. Cette these 
confirme que ce perfec"- ionnement doit etre un effort permanent, propre a garan- 
tir 1 'amelioration continue du personnel ense^gnant. Les quatre objectifs le 
plus souvent indiques dans les pays examines sont les suivants: (l) enrichir 
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les connai usances individuellec; (2) actualiacr Icb connaissances acquisea 
auparavant; (3) moderniser la met ^'jdologie de I'enseignement normal, notajn- 
ment dons les ecoles normales primairesi (^0 d^veloppcr chez • ous les '•nsei- 
gnarts lee aptitudes et attitudes propices a une amelioration cons^-^inte qj 
1' er.soignement . 



THAILAND / THAILAHDE 

1QI4. Chawecpong Rongaon, M.Li A etudy of faoititiee and i\iiOuroee 
provided for teacher education in the National Teachero 
Collisje, oubmitted to the Fifth IrxBtitute for Key Teacher 
Kluu^tcrs, 8 Januarij'22 April 2070, Quezon City Asian 
Institute for Teacher Educators, 1970. 20 p. typescript. 

Ideas were leathered for improving the facilities aiid resources of a teacher 
training institution in Thailand. 

Etuiiant les ressources offertes a I'Ecole nonnale nationale des Philippines, 
I'aut^ur rccueille des idees qui peuvent penne*.tre d'ameliorer I'eqjipement 
et les nioycns d'un ptablir cement similaire de ihf ilande. 

ifi!). JOMfjsi Chutiwongse. A fftudij of the balance between academic 
and profeeoional edu^'ution, and in professional education 
ictvcen theorif and practice in the prepavaticn of pri^>ary 
school teachero in Thailand, euhrritted to the Seventh Insti^ 
tute for Hey Teacher Educators, 4 March-US May 29?L Quezon 
City, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators, 1971. '*3 p. 
typescript. 

The St jdy shewed that the time allocated for academic and professional cour- 
ses in teacher training institutions is in keeping with the recommendations 
of the ho(Ti.onal Meeting on Curriciium Development in Teacher Education in 
Asia hold in I969 in the Philippines. The curriculum, hove-er, needs to in- 
clude courses on rural community studies and services. Suggestions are gi- 
ven for dc'Veloping a single integrated curricula?.. 

L'auteur montre que le temps r:onsacr& aujc cours de culture gen^rale et a,ux 
cours <Jc caractere professionncl dans les ecoles normales de Thailande est 
conforme aux recommandations dc la Reunion regionale sur les programmes de 
formation p^dagogique en Asie, tenue en 1969 aux Philippines, ieanmoins, il 
conviendrait d^inclure dans ce programme I'etude des comranautes rurales, et 
des cours sur les services en milieu rural. 
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teacher training and in-service training in Asia, represent- 
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Bangkok, 1972. xvi p. 

A bibliography which covers *eacher training for the different levels of edu- 
cation. Many of the tables include teacher training for the first level of 
education and supplement the sources listed abo^r. Available upon request 
from the Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia, P.O. Box 1425* BangXok, 
Thailand. 

Cette bibliographic indique des ouvrages qui ont trait a la formation du per- 
sonnel enseignant pour les divers degres. Bon nombre d'entre eiax portent sur 
la formation des instituteurs primaires, et completent done la presente liste. 
Pour la recevoir, s^adreoser au Bureau regional de 1 'Unesco pour 1* Education 
en Asie, P.O. Box 1^25, Banpkok, Thailande. 
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